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The Last Furrow. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


MELLOow the grapes are,— 

Purple as gloamings that flee; 
Yellow the corn in the husk, 

And scarlet the haws in the tree. 


Wide-winged the geese go— 

Swift and crying and crossing the stars, 
Foreseeing the snow. 

The hoar-frost lies white on the bars. 


This is the royal time: 

The partridges out of their covers; 
Each morning a rhyme, 

And the sun and the hill are as lovers; 


The cattle in stall; ; 

The pastures forsaken and lone; 
Fire-light in the hall, 

And the thistle seeds withered and blown; 


The last furrow turned, 
With the great moon watching all white. 
The oxen can rest now, 
For the ponds will be frozen to-night. 
Woop.anps, New Brunswick, CANADA, 





Gen. Neal Dow. 


BY HENRY S, BURRAGE, D.D. 


GEN. NEAL Dow, the ‘‘Father of Prohibition,’’ 
is dying at his home in Portland, Me., at the ripe 
age of ninety-three years. Born in Portland, March 
2oth, 1804, of Quaker parentage, he belongs to a 
long-lived family, his father living to be nearly ninety- 
five, and his grandmother, on his father’s side, round- 
ing out acentury. Until within a few months Gen- 
eral Dow has been a familiar figure on the streets of 
his native city. But his vigorous constitution began 
to give way, and he retired to the quiet of his home, 
among the books he loved to spend his closing days. 

General Dow has been a teetotaler from his youth. 
He became interested in temperance work through 
the teachings of Justin Edwards, D.D., the General 
Secretary of the American Temperance Society, 
- from 1829 to 1836. It was not long, however, before 
he came to the conviction that little could be done for 
temperance while the grog-shops were open. One 
day,a lady, whose husband was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, and held an important office in the 
United States service, called to see Mr. Dow. With 
her family she was dependent upon the salary of her 
husband; but he was addicted to the drinking habit, 
and his chief had warned him that he could not re- 
tain his position unless he reformed. Mr. Dow went 
to the shop where this man obtained his liquor, to 
plead with the rumseller, ‘‘Is Mr. —— here?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘No,’’ replied the proprietor. But, hearing 
voices in the back shop, Mr. Dow opened the door, 
and there was Mr. ——, in a group of drinkers, He 
led him out of the room, and stating the case to the 
rumseller, he begged him not to sell any more liquor 
to this man, as he would lose his situation. ‘‘It is 
my business to sell rum,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have a li- 
cense to sell rum, and I shall sell it to any one who 
wants it, and has the money to pay for it. I support 
my family by selling rum, I want none of your ad- 
vice. When I want it I will send for you.’’ ‘‘You 
have a license to sell rum, have you?” replied Mr, 
Dow. ‘‘ You will sell to any one who can pay for it, 
will you? You support your family by destroying the 
families of others, do you? Heaven helping me, I'll 
see if I cannot change all that.””. Taking Mr. —— by 
the arm he led him home, and from that day Mr. 

Dow was a most aggressive foe of the grog-shop. 
For ten years he devoted himself to active temper- 


ance work, setting forth in addresses in school-- 


houses, halls and churches the evils of the liquor 


traffic. Hewas not careful to use smooth words, 
but with fiery energy denounced the rumseller and his 
abominable business. One result of this agitation 
was the Prohibitory Act of 1846, which failed of its 
object, as it made no adequate provision for the pun- 
ishment of the violators. 

But the fight was not relinquished. In 1851 Mr. 
Dow, then Mayor of Portland, drafted a bill by which 
the manufacture, sale and keeping for sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors were forbidden; liquors kept for sale 
were to be seized, confiscated and destroyed. No 
action could be maintained for the recovery of liquors 
thus confiscated, and there could be no property in 
such liquors. Cases arising under this act were to 
take precedence in the courts over all others, except 
cases of persons waiting in prison for trial. 

This bill was submitted to some of the leading 
temperance men in Portland, who said it‘would not 
be favorably received by the Legislature. Mr. Dow, 
however, was resolute and resourceful. Making his 
way to Augusta, May 29th, 1851, he found the session 
of the Legislature drawing to a close. He made 
known at once his errand. The next morning in both 
houses he asked for the appointment of a committee 
to consider his bill and that a hearing should be held 
in the afternoon. His request was granted. The 
Legislature adjourned to allow its members to attend. 
the hearing. Representatives’ Hall was crowded. 
Mr. Dow presented his bill, explained its features,and 
urged speedy and favorable action. The committee 
unanimously agreed to report the bill. This was 
done the next morning, the last day of the session; 
and it was enacted by a vote of 86 to 40 in the House, 
and 18 to 1ointhe Senate. Twodays later Governor 
Hubbard signed it. 

From the first the law, which has been often 
changed, has had its stedfast friends, and its bitter 
opponents. The great majority of the people, how- 
ever, have favored it as a restrictive measure, and in 
1884 the principle of prohibition vas grafted into the 
constitution of the State by a majority of 47,075. 

Of course the Maine Law has not entirely destroyed 
the liquor traffic in the State. No such claim can be 
made for any prohibitory law. It is enough to say 
that the Maine Law unquestionably has greatly dimin- 
ished the traffic, and so has been of inestimable value. 

In temperance, as in other matters, there is need 
of constant agitation. Here the voice of Neal Dow 
will be greatly missed. Whenever, since 1851, there 
has been need of added words, his voice has been 
heard ever clear andstrong. Frequently he has gone 
into other States and spoken for prohibition. 

In the dark days of the Civil War this fiery foe of 
intemperance displayed equal energy in the endeavor 
to suppress the Rebellion. In 1861 he was fifty-seven 
years of age; but he recruited the Thirteenth Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and as colonel of the regiment 
went to the seat of war. In April, 1862, he was 
made Brigadier-General. Twice he was wounded, and 
once he was captured. In the officers’ room in Libby 
prison he was a prominent figure, and was often 
called upon to enliven’ the dreariness of prison-life 
with his enthusiastic patriotic addresses. Many a 
fiery denunciation by the General was cut short by 
the appearance of the prison authorities upon the 
scene, and the prisoners often complimented the skill 
with which the General would pass from one of these 
eloquent flights to ‘‘Yes, gentlemen, we must put 
down the grog-shops with a strong hand. Rum- 
selling should be made a crime.”’ 

In the death of General Dow Portland will lose one 
of its most honored citizens. Strangers in passing 
up and down its streets are wont toask for the home 
of Longfellow, and almost as often, ‘‘Where does 
Neal Dow live ?’’ More and more this will be so in 
the future. The fragrance of a good life long abides. 


PorTLanp, Me, 


The Progress of Modern Medicine. 
BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D. 


I AM requested by THE INDEPENDENT to note, in 
a general way, the progress of medicine during the 
past twenty-five or thirty years. To say that the 
changes brought about have been great is but a fee- 
ble form of words to indicate the wonderful results 
that have been attained. I suppose it is safe to say 
that no profession has made gréater or surer ad- 
vances. 

Dr. Malcolm Morris, of England, recently stated 
that he believed medicine (in which he included the 
whole art of healing) had made greater progress dur- 
ing the last sixty years than it had done in the pre- 
vious sixty centuries. He says that when Queen Vic- 
toria ascended the throne, in 1837, the average prac- 
titioner knew little more about the diseases of the 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver and kidneys, than was 
known to Hippocrates. It is interesting to observe 
that members of the medical profession are becoming 
more and more imbued with the earnest, forward 
movement of the age, while, at the same time, 
holding themselves in check bya spirit of true and 
wholesome conservatism, very different from the 
medieval spirit which once, unfortunately, character- 
ized their attitude toward intellectual advancement 
and discovery. Their best reward comes from the 
appreciation with which their efforts to allay pain and 
defeat the ravages of disease are received on the part 
of the general public, and, equally important,.the 
great modern daily and weekly newspaper press which 
so quig¢kly records the progress that is constantly be- 
ing made in medical science. 

One of the first and most important changes in 
medical treatment to be referred to is the new and 
better method of dealing with fevers brought about 
because of the diseases themselves being better under- 
stood. In former times all fevers were classified into 
‘‘continued ’’ and ‘‘intermittent.’’ It is said that as 
late as the fifties an eminent professor of surgery 
complained that his colleague, the professor of medi- 
cine, had invented a number of ‘‘ new-fangled vari- 
eties.”’ 

The development of the science of bacteriology has 
advanced medicine enormously, especially in the 
diagnosis and treatment of fevers. To illustrate: take 
the case oftyphoid fever. It is not so many years ago 
that® the difference between typhoid and typhus 
fevers was first recognized. Both these fevers were 
formerly described under various names. Typhus 
was popularly known as the jail fever, hospital fever, 
brain fever, bilious fever, spotted fever, camp fever, 
etc. From the peculiar lesions which are associated 
with it, the terms enteric fever and intestinal fever 
were considered as appropriate synonyms for typhoid. 
Under the old method of treating this disease the 
physician who would have immersed his patient in a 
tub of ice-water, for the purpose of reducing the suf- 
ferer’s temperature, would have been looked upon as 
one who was sending him to hisdeath. In these 
days we find that this very proceeding is one of the 
best that can be employed. The temperature is at 
once reduced, and the percentage of death in this 
disease has been enormously reduced from this 
change alone in the method of treatment. 

Typhoid patients were formerly kept in bed, cover- 
ed up warm, allowed to drink no water, tho suffering 
from acute thirst, and permitted to eat almost any 

kind of food, while encouraged to eat meat, in order to 
keep up their strength. Now we find that typhoid 
bacillus develops very rapidly in animal foods. We 
have discovered that, as it has its habitat in the 
bowel location, if we give animal food we make the 
patient very much worse; therefore, we withhold all 
animal food. All.this is the direct outcome of ob- 
servations on the cultivation of the bacillus. These 
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observations were begun six or eight years ago, but 
were only really applied practically during the last 
three years. We now feed the typhoid patient on 
vegetables, gruels, starchy and other foods that do 
not contain meat. Beef teas and beef broths, which 
were formerly considered very valuable in the feeding 
of the typhoid patient, are now looked upon as ex- 
tremely dangerous. We use, also, antiseptics of 
germicides by the mouth, having obtained those that 
will pass the stomach, render the bowels antiseptic, 
thus destroying the germs. 

The layman has no idea of the risks the enthusi- 
astic student of bacteriology runs in the pursuit of 
his investigations. During the last year Surgeon- 
Major Ronald Ross, of the English Army, employed 
three months’ leave of absence in investigating the 
malarial mosquito theory. While engaged in this 
work he contracted the infection upon which he was 
endeavoring to throw light. A recent issue of the 
British American Journal says: 

‘* Deeming himself fever-proof he had gone to a high- 
ly malarious district in order to have abun- 
dant material for work, We are glad to hear of his re- 
covery, and also to learn that, notwithstanding his re- 
cent illness, he has made some important and hopeful 
observations in connection with the theory for which 
he has done so much. We trust that the devotion which 
he has shown in the cause of medical science and hu- 
manity will have a better reward than a dose of jungle 
fever, and that every facility will be granted to enable 
him to bring his disinterested and arduous labors to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and with as little danger to his 
health and life as possible.” 

Auscultation, by the stethoscope, is a mode of de- 
tecting diseases, especially those of the heart and 


lungs, by listening to the sounds produced in the’ 


cavity of the chest. This means of diagnosis was first 
employed in the middle of the last century; but long 
after the commencement of Queen Victoria's reign it 
is averred that elderly gentlemen might be seen when 
a stethoscope was offered to them at a consultation, 
to apply the wrong end to their ear! We now have 
several new instruments for this method of diagnosis. 
One of the latest, the phonendoscope, the invention 
of an Italian, is constructed somewhat on the princi- 
ple of the stethoscope, and takes its place. Other 
delicate instruments which have made diagnosis more 
precise are the ophthalmoscope, for examining the eye; 
the laryngoscope, for investigating the larynx and 
trachea or windpipe; the sphygmograph and cardio- 
graph for recording the beats of the pulse and the 
heart, and the clinical thermometer, which enables us 
to make a more definite diagnosis of fever. 

Fifty years ago scarcely anything was known in re- 
gard to the origin and treatment of nervous diseases. 
Wonderful progress has been made along these lines, 
especially in the treatment of ididcy. Take, for in- 
stance, extreme idiocy due to cretinism. Cretinism 
is an endemic disease of high valleys, especially in the 
Alps, whose. subjects are characterized by imperfectly 
developed bodies. Atypical cretin presents a marked 
physical conformation. He is stunted in growth and 
rarely reaches five feet in hight. His skin is of a 
tawny, yellowish hue, thickened and wrinkled, and 
looks as if too large for his body. His tongue is large 
and thick, and often hangs from his mouth. The.face 
is large; the lower jaw drooping and its angle obtuse. 
The cretin is usually more or less of an idiot, heredi- 
tarily. 

The treatment of this form of idiocy which depends 
upon Cretinism has advanced wonderfully. Informer 
times the only method to pursue was to remove the 
patient to where the soil was dry and porous; improve 
his hygienic condition by baths and nutritious diet; 
cod-liver oil and lacto-phosphate of lime and iron, were 
administered. We now find that prescribing an ex- 
tract made from the thyroid gland of the sheep will 
rapidly improve the patient’s condition, and often 
cure him of a disease which, in former times, was 
considered as incurable as cancer. Cretinism in this 
country is comparatively rare; still, inthe aggregate, 
there are quite a number of cases, certainly enough 
to make the new method of treatment a matter of 
interest to our own practitioners, especially as it pre- 
sents possibilities of being developed along other 
lines. : 

There is nothing of moment to record in the medi- 
cal treatment of insanity; but there hasbeen a vast 
change in improving the general condition of the 
patient and, consequently, there isa larger percent- 
age of such unfortunates either cured or helped. In 
treating them medicinally we have a far wider range 
of drugs to choose from. The discovery of synthet- 


_ ical chemistry has immensely widened the therapeu- 


tic armament of the physician in the treatment of the 
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insane. Their condition in asylums, twenty-five 
years ago, was deplorable. At that time it was con- 
sidered that a model insane asylum should consist of 
a vast block of. buildings, the center of which was ap- 
propriated to the residence of the officers, kitchen, 
etc., from which there radiated long galleries in 
which small rooms, or cells, were arranged upon one 
or both sides of a corridor. At one extremity there 
would be public rooms, in which the agitated or non- 
industrial inmates, as the case might be, spent the 
day, while the more tractable patients were with- 
drawn to engage in some pursuit in workshops, or on 
the grounds, which were surrounded by high walls. 
A gradual but great revolution has taken place in re- 
gard to how the insane should be housed and treated. 
Asylums at the present time, especially those for 
wealthy private patients, are arranged very much like 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Thecottage system, 7. ¢., 
placing the dangerous cases in cottages in the vicin- 
ity of public asylums, where they can be actively 
treated as their condition may require, has been 
fouad to be a great improvement over the old meth- 
od. Inallinsane asylums the semblance and much 
of the reality of coercion has been abolished; the in- 
fluence of religion, occupaticn, education, recreation; 
the judicious application of moral impressions, and 
the exercise of rational kindness and discriminating 
discipline, have been superadded to mere medical 
treatment, and substituted for brute force, terror and 
cruelty. More important still, a stricter supervision 
is maintained over insane asylums, both public and 
private by the State. It is very much more difficult, 
if not impossible, to get a sane person in an insane 
asylum now, than it was a generation ago, when such 
abuses were quite common. 

Specialization in the medical profession has only 
come about within the last quarter of a century. In 
those days there were few specialists except general 
surgical specialists. At the present time it is to be 
feared that the specialist feature is being overdone. 
There are too many specialists who are not thoroughly 
grounded in the practice of general medicine. A spe- 
cialist, to be of any service, must first of all be acom- 
petent, all-round general physician and a man who 
has had large experience in his profession. In these 
days young men step from college and at once devote 
themselves to some special branch without any basis 
of general experience from which to work. Special- 
ists in eye and ear diseases are necessary, but, as I say, 
they must have a thorough knowledge of general 
practice because, in the case of a woman, we will say, 
the eye may be diseased on account of some trouble 
peculiar to the sex. Onthat account the eye doctor 
must be thoroughly conversant with general medicine. 

In the treatment of skin diseases there has been a 
great improvement. In the days of famous Dr. John 
Hunter such affections were divided into those which 
‘‘sulfur could cure, those which mercury could cure, 
and those which the devil himself couldn’t cure.’’ In 
our time the treatment of these troubles has been 
improved by the discovery of the synthetical drugs. 
The elements of these remedies are put together the- 
oretically bythe chemist, and he produces the sub- 
stance from the elements that he finds in coal-tar, 
They are called ‘‘coal-tar derivatives’’ because we 
find in coal-tar all the essential elements that are nec- 
essary for the construction of these drugs. Antipy- 
rin is a notable example. For the treatment of skin 
diseases there is a long list of remedies which have 
been produced from coal-tar. These diseases were 
formerly treated by means of balsams, arsenic and 
mercurial preparations. Altho these latter remedies 
have not lost their place entirely, still in many cases 
they have been superseded by the coal-tar prepara- 
tions, which have been found more efficient. Trans- 
fusion of blood, a method of treatment devised twenty 
years ago, and transfusion of a salt solution (a late 
discovery) into the veins of persons dying from hem- 
orrhage, have been the means of saving many lives. 
The use of the hypodermic syringe has tended to 
make medicine a more exact science, and this instru- 
ment is being used more and more every day to obtain 
more exact results. We now inject antiseptics into 
the blood, also remedies having the power of inciting 
the production of phagocytes, or blood scavengers. 

There has been great progress made in the knowl- 
edge of the nature and course of disease, largely on 
account of the discoveries made in bacteriology. 
Most diseases, we have discovered, are of germ 
origin. Each year we are finding out that diseases 
which we never suspected were due to germs, are 
really due to them. : 

We have found that antitoxin antidotes or neu- 
tralizes the poison of diphtheria. The blood {serum of 
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animals, treated in a certain way, gives us an anti- 
dote against the bite of poisonous serpents. Chem- 
ical antidotes remain about the same. There have 
been no notable discoveries in the treatment“of* poi- 
soning by the old poisons. 

There has been an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of drugs. I should say that the Materza Medica 
contains three times as many remedies as that of 
twenty-five years ago, and many of the new drugs are 
exceedingly valuable. Even five years ago the coal-tar 
preparations, just referred to, were practically un- 
known; now they are more commonly used than any 
other remedies. 

There has been a remarkable advance in medicine 
and hygiene in connection with the public health. 
Other than the fact, however, that the people better 
understand the necessity for sanitary measures, we do 
not know so very much more about sanitation than 
we did ten years ago. The public does, and the com- 
munity will now tolerate laws in regard to health 
the enforcement of which would have led to a riot or 
a revolution twenty-five years ago or even ten years 
ago; as, for instance, the isolation of the milder con- 
tagious diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles and 
diphtheria. Even typhus fever and smallpox patients 
could not be isolated twenty-five years ago. 

The application of methods of disinfection has been 
very much improved, and there is a promise of an ad- 
vance along these lines in the near future. Form- 
aldehyde, a new disinfectant, enables us thoroughly 
to disinfect a dwelling. The decomposition of sea- 
water, by means of electricity, has also put in our 
hands a cheap and extremely valuable disinfecting 
solution, and the discovery of Pictet, in France, and 
Pollock in this country, of the properties of sulfur- 
ous acid gas when combined with carbonic acid gas, 
has furnished us with a really efficient gaseous disin- 
fectant. 

While medicine may seem to advance slowly and in 
the wake of the other sciences, its advancement is 
none the lessapparent. We shall look for new devel- 
opments from the use of electricity in its application 
to medicine. As regards bacteriology and chemistry, 
medicine must be content to remain, in a measure, in 
the tow of those sciences. 

It is believed that the x-rays will be found of con- 
siderable benefit in the application of medicine to 
specific parts; the rays will be used, in some cases, 
as acarrier of medicine to diseased portions of the 
body. We have attempted to improve the sight of 
the blind by means of the x-ray, but beyond a tem- 
porary and slight improvement no result has been 
obtained. The use of the x-ray to determine the lo- 
cation of aneurisms and of stomach and liver dis- 
eases has been successful; also in certain intestinal 
displacements. 

The employment of animal fluids as remedial 
agents isone of the newest discoveries in medicine— 
blood serums, like antitoxin, antituberculin, etc. 
The evidence preponderates in favor of the value of 
these serums, the number of which is very large and 
constantly increasing. Without doubt some are ex- 
tremely valuable, but many have been put upon the 
market that are of no practical use. 

The progress of medicine is further exemplified in 
its literature. The lawyer or theological student can 
gather a library of books and be tolerably sure that all, 
or most of them, will be of use to him for ten or fif- 
teen years. Not so with the physician. Most of the 
medical books that were published five years ago are 
of no use to him whatever. Valuable cyclopedias, 
digests and compends, which the physician finds nec- 
essary to refer to, must be absolutely up to date. 
Works that have cost infinite labor to their authors 
and a good round sum of money to the doctor must 
be thrown aside to be replaced by still more expen- 
sive works which contain the latest and most reliable 


information. 
New York Cry. 


Improvement in Medical Diagnosis. 
BY PROF. FRANK E. WEST, M.D. 

THE INDEPENDENT asks me how medical diagnosis 
has been made more exact by the use of instruments 
and mechanical appliances. In reply it may be said 
that the progress of modern medicine along these 
lines has been very great. The wonderful new and 
delicate instruments that have been invented in recent 
years, and the valuable improvements that have been 
made upon instruments that have long been in use, 
enables the physician to arrive quickly at a more ac- 
curate opinion as to the nature of disease than it was 
possible to do before he had these instruments at 
hand. 
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Probably the microscope has done more than any 
other one thing to facilitate accuracy in diagnosis. 
This is used in examining almost every tissue of the 

‘body. It is especially valuable in investigating dis- 

eases of the kidneys, stomach and gastro-intestinal 
secretions. The surgeon finds it a valuable aid in 
diagnosing tumors as to their being benign or malig- 
nant, thus enabling him to arrive at a more correct 
prognosis. Even within the last ten years the me- 
chanical additions to the microscope have been con- 
siderable, and it has, consequently, been made more 
useful. It is used largely in the examination of sputa 
and the physician is now able to decide accurately as 
to the character of pulmonary lesions, such examina- 
tion confirming observations made by the stetho- 
scope. 

The original stethoscope is an instrument for exam- 
ining the sounds of the-chest. [t is about seven 
inches long. The examiner places one end at his ear, 
the other against the chest of the person to be exam- 
ined. The instrument is composed of material which 
allows the least amount of sound to be lost. Porous 
wood, such as cedar or déal, is used in preference to 
ebony, which has a tendency to modify the sound. 
It is made of one piece of wood, the ear-piece being 
large and flat to secure perfect apposition and occlu- 
sion, the chest-end narrow and smoothly rounded 
over the edge. This instrument is used nearly alto- 
gether on the Continent. In this country the pro- 
fession for many years has used Camman’s modifica- 
tion of the original invention. And this has been 
made still more valuable, in recent years, by the in- 
vention of the phonendoscope. By the use of these 
instruments the physician is able to map out organs 
and their contents, the presence of abnormal growths 
and tumors being much more accurately determined 
than formerly. The instruments are especially help- 
tul in the examination of the heart, the detection of 
cavities in the lungs, and the mapping out of fluid in 
the pleural cavities. 

In connection with these instruments we have the 
pleximeter, used in percussion, or the method of elic- 
iting sounds by tapping or gently striking the sur- 
face of the body, the object being to determine by 
the nature of the sound the comparative density of 
the subjacent parts. Percussion is chiefly employed 
in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, heart and 
abdominal organs. The instrument is usually a flat, 
oval piece of ivory, and is placed upon the chest or 
other part to be examined. 

One of the most invaluable aids to the modern 
physician has been the clinical thermometer, by the 
use of which instrument he can accurately determine 
the presence of fever. Oftentimes, under the old 
method of examination—by the sense of touch—it 
could not be absolutely determined whether the pa- 
tient was suffering from fever or not. The doctor 
would lay his hand upon a person and decide there 
was no fever. Take the same patient now and apply 
the clinical thermometer and you are able to deter- 
mine beyond a doubt the condition of the patient, 
and he might be found more or less feverish. Fur- 
thermore, with the aid of this instrument we are 
able to take variations in temperature on correspond- 
ing sides of the body, and it is found especially use- 
ful in determining lesions of the brain and various 
other organs. ’ 

The laryngoscope is used for the examination of 
the upper respiratory organs, such as the larynx and 
posterior nares, and enables the examiner to bring 
clearly into view the upper respiratory passages, even 
below the larnyx. Many years ago attempts were 
made to explore the recesses of the larynx by means 
of a reflecting mirror, but it was not until 1858 that 
the great importance of laryngoscopy was first gener- 
ally recognized. 

The laryngoscope is a small mirror on a stalk, at- 
tached to its margin, at an angle of from 120 to 150 
degrees. The stalk is about six inches in length and 
is made of flexible metal so that it can be bent at the 
will of the operator. There is a large reflector, with 
a central opening through which the observer looks. 


The rays of the sun, or of a good lamp, are concen- ~ 


trated by means of this reflector on the mirror, which 
is placed against the soft palate and uvula. The mir- 
ror, introduced with the right hand, which rests by 
two fingers on the jaw, is maintained at such an in- 
clination that it throws the light downward and 
illuminates the parts to be examined. By this means 
the physician is able to look through the larynx into 
the trachea, or windpipe. The instrument is used to 
detect the position of small tumors, ulcers, etc., 
whose existence would otherwise have been only sus- 
pected. The precision and accuracy of diagnosis the 
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physician is able to attain by the use of this instru- 
ment enables him to employ rational means of local 
treatment to an extent that was quite impossible be- 
fore its introduction. 

The ophthalmoscope is a valuable instrument used 
for detecting diseases in the eye. In its most simple 
form it is a concave mirror, made of silvered glass or 
polished steel, and having a hole in the center. There 
is also a separate piece of apparatus, a convex lens 
one and a half inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of about two and a half inches, set in a common eye- 
glass frame, with a handle three inches long. © 

When the examination is to be made the pupil of 
the eye is dilated by a drop of the solution of atro- 
pin. The patient sits by a table in a dark room, 
with a sliding argand lamp placed by the side of his 
head, with the flame on the level with the eye, from 
which it is screened by a little flat plate of metal at- 
tached to the burner. The operator sits directly in 
front and, holding the instrument close to his eye, 
and alittle obliquely to catch the light from the lamp, 
he commences at a distance of about eighteen inches 
from the patient, to direct the reflection on the eye. 
When this is obtained the convex lens must be held 
ata distance of two and a half inches from the eye, 
and the focusing commenced by moving it slowly 
backward and foward. When the light fairly enters 
the eye a reddish glare appears, and as it is focused 
an orange red, or orange yellow is seen; then the 
blood vessels of the retina come into view. The 
retina itself presents a whitish aspect through which 
the choroid is more or less discernible. The entrance 
to the optic nerve is now sought; it appears asa 
white circular spot, in the center of which are the cen- 
tral vein and artery of the retina, displaying six or 
eight branches. The ophthalmoscope bears the same 
relation in usefulness in the diagnosis of diseases of 
the deep-seated parts of the eye that the stethoscope 
does in the diagnosis of thoracic diseases. | 

Another instrument, the ophthalmometer, a new in- 
vention, makes more accurate the diagnosis of ordi- 
nary eye troubles. Any person who has consulted a 
professional oculist to have his eyes examined gen- 
erally goes through this experience: he is made to 
look through various glasses and asked to decide 
through which he can see the best. His eyesight is 
tested at different distances, possibly as far as twenty 
feet. After such an examination the eyes often feel 
tired, and the patient has some doubt as to what he 
really did see. The ophthalmometer has been invented 
to correct the errors which may have been made by 
this ordinary method of examination, and proves, be- 
yond question, a correct diagnosis. 

The sphygmograph is a valuable instrument by 
which can be ascertained and permanently recorded 
the form, force and frequency of the pulse beat, and 
the changes which that beat undergoes in certain 
morbid states. By its use we obtain tracings of the 
heart’s action. It is placed upon the wrist over the 
radial pulse. Theinstrument consists of two essen- 
tial parts, (1) of two levers, one of which is so deli- 
cately adjusted on the vessel, the pulsation of which 
it is desired to examine, that on each expansion of the 
vessel, the lever undergoes a corresponding slight 
elevation. This lever communicates by a perpendic- 
ular arm with a second, to which it transmits the 
impulse received from the vessel. The extremity of 
the second lever is supplied with a pen-point, which 
records the changes thus indicated on a movable 
plate, controlled by the second part of the instru- 
ment. (2) The second portion consists of a plate 
moved by watch-work, and bearing a strip of paper on 
which the sphygmographic tracery is formed. 

We have now, also, the cystoscope, an exceedingly 
valuable instrument. This can be introduced into 
the bladder, and, by an ingenious arrangement, 
throws a light into the region to be examined. We 
have also instruments for determining the quality of 
the blood. 

The speculum, tho used in some shape since the 
seventeenth century, has been vastly improved in 
construction, especially by Dr. Marion Simms, the 
instrument known by his name being regarded by 
almost all physicians as the best. 

Beyond all question the diagnosis of disease is 
much more accurate to-day than it was even a dec- 
ade ago. With the increased facilities for examina- 
tion, with the aid of instruments, especially the mi- 
croscope, and the aid afforded through the advance- 
ment in chemistry, diagnosis is becoming a much 
more fixed science. With the aid of the ophthalmo- 
scope, for instance, to which allusion has just been 
made, we are not only able to determine the condi- 
tion of the eye but very often, through its use, we 
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are able to diagnose diseases of the brain, the kid- 
neys and other organs. 

Modern chemistry makes it now possible for us to 
analyze various secretions of the body and has vastly 
added to the resources of the physician. It has fur- 
nished to us many remedies of an inorganic nature, 
compounds that otherwise we should not have had 
except for the progress that has been made in this 
direction. This statement refers particularly to many 
of the modern antipyretics, antiseptics, hypnotics 
and various other medicines. Among the more prom- 
inent remedies may be mentioned carbolic acid, sali- 
cylic acid, phenacetin, acetanilid, antipyrin, sul- 
fonal, chloral, trional—all chemical combinations; 
and there are hundreds of others. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


Doses and Kinds of Medicines. 


BY JAMES E. NEWCOMB, M.D. 





WHEN the great Dutch physician, van Boerhaaven, 
died, about the middle of the last century, there was 
found among his effects a book on the title-page of 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ Within this book are all] the 
secrets of Medicine.” His executors eagerly opened 
it, hoping to find therein a panacea for all the ills to 
which flesh is heir. To their amazement the first 
page was blank, also the second and third and so on 
through the entire volume. Finally on the last page 
they found these three short sentences: 

‘* Keep the head cool. 
Keep the feet warm. 
Keep the bowels open.’”’ 

It is needless to say that the simplicity of this in- 
scription was far in advance of the current therapeutic 
views of the last century. The science of modern 
pathology had not yet been born. Disease was still 
looked upon as something mysterious, having a moral 
as well as a physical side, and was to be exorcised by 
supernatural means. The invention of the various 
instruments of precision gradually placed at our dis- 
posal facilities for the accurate study of disease 
changes. As our knowledge from this source slowly 
accumulated, the idea was impressed upon the medi- 
cal profession that many of the time-honored reme- 
dies had been useless and in some cases even harm- 
ful. Pathological processes were found to follow 
fixed laws of development. Given as premises, cer- 
tain abnormal changes in different organs, certain 
conclusions could be drawn with almost mathematical 
exactness. 

In this way, medicine has gradually approximated 
to the status of an exact science. That it is positive- 
ly so at the present time is a thesis which is, perhaps, 
maintained with difficulty. Ifall people were alike in 
temperament, constitution and physique, it might be 
true. But such is not the case. Weare all creatures 
of heredity and environment. If (as Mr. Beecher is 
said to have advised on a certain occasion) we could 
select our grandfathers and grandmothers, we could 
largely reduce the number of our own personal phys- 
ical ills. But we have no such choice. The variable 
factor in medicine is still the individual constitution. 
Yet it is comforting to know that the category of 
things in medicine hitherto considered unknowable, 
is, year by year, growing beautifully less. 

In the present article the province of therapeutics 
is limited to drug administration. To the improve- 
ment in this direction contributions have come from 
various sources. The pathologist has shown us the 
conditions with which we have to deal; the physi- 
ologist has enlarged our conception of bodily func- 
tion, and, finally, the chemist has, by the refinement 
of his art, enabled us to extract from a large amount 
of crude drug the essence thereof, in the shape of a 
white powder called an alkaloid, tasteless, or at the 
most only slightly bitter, or in the shape of a small 
bulk, which greatly facilitates administration. 

Moreover, physicians have come to see that their 
office is mainly to assist Nature in her struggle against 
disease. Perverted functions are to be set right by 
hygienic measures and proper diet. The sphere for 
drug administration has thus been greatly narrowed. 
There is much truth in the statement of the old coun- 
try doctor, who, after a long life of active practice, 
announced that he needed only four remedies: ‘‘ A 
heater, a cooler, an opener and a shutter.’’ It will be 
noticed that there is a practical agreement between 
his views and those of his illustrious Dutch predeces- 
sor. 

First of all in regard to the changes in the doses 
and kinds of medicies. Contributions have been 
levied on almost every new chemical discovery in 
order to enlarge the therapeutic resources at our com- 
mand. Formerly much was said about the remedies 
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from the mineral kingdom. They are, indeed, still 
used, but the number from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms has been greatly increased. Reference has 
already been made to one great change regarding the 
kinds of medicines. It is the abandonment of the 
crude substance and the substitution therefor of its 
active principle. The latter is refined to the condition 
of a whitish powder, or in some instances a solvent, 
as alcohol is used to extract the virtues of the drug 
forming the familiar tinctures. Morphin is now 
given rather than opium; quinine rather than Peru- 
vian bark; less of digitalis leaves, but more of their 
active principle digitalin. Thus the nauseous mix- 
tures so familiar to the older people of the present 
time have been largely done away with. Patients 
have a right to insist that they shall not be made 
to swallow nasty medicines; for by an observance 
of the acknowledged principles of compounding 
medicines, all the latter with, perhaps, a very 
few exceptions, can be made palatable. If they are 
not so, the fault is in the vast majority of cases, with 
the physician, and not with the pharmacist. Medical 
men, particularly those of but limited experience, are 
not so much to blame for their shortcomings in this 
respect as might at first appear, for modern medical 
education is so daft after bacteria and antitoxins 
that the mere matter of! making remedies agreeable 
to the patient is quite lost sight of. Every man must 
learn this art for himself. His college training in 
this particular is conspicuous by its absence. 

Perhaps the most fruitful soutce of new remedies 
in very recent times has been the coal-tar products. 
In the various commercial stages through which they 
pass, and by means of various chemical manipula- 
tions, a large number of substances are utilized for 
medicinal purposes. They belong in the main to two 
classes, anodynes and antipyretics; that is, pain- 
relievers and temperature-reducers respectively. In 
this group are antipyrin, phenacetin, etc. Various 
substances made chemically by synthesis or the union 
of their constituent atoms stand therapeutically in the 
same rank. The dose of these compounds is small, 
not exceeding ten grains as a rule, and sometimes it 
is even less. While they are of service in reducing 
fever and in allaying many kinds of pain, their unre- 
stricted use, free from medical supervision, is apt to 
be attended with unpleasant and occasionally disas- 
trous consequence. Most of these remedies depress 
the action of the heart, and it is not at all improbable 
that some of the cases of sudden death occurring so 
frequently may be due to their injudicious employ- 
ment. The coroner renders the non-committal ver- 
dict of ‘‘ heart failure’ when the real cause may have 
been an overdose of some one of the. coal-tar prod- 
ucts. Fortunately we are able to combine them with 
some remedy which, while not interfering with their 
beneficent action, counteracts their depressing ten- 
dencies. Thus antipyrin is combined with citrate of 
caffeine, a remedy which is a direct heart stimu- 
lant. 

The animal kingdom has also been drawn on to fur- 
nish new remedies. An example of this is thyroid 
extract, made from the thyroid gland, which in ani- 
mals, as in man, is located at the front of the neck 
about halfway from the chin to the top of the breast- 
bone. When this gland is enlarged we have the dis- 
ease knownas goiter. The glands from the sheep are 
dessicated and then pulverized. The substance is 
taken in doses of a few grains. It is employed to re- 
duce obesity, in some of the common skin diseases, 
and in that peculiar condition known as ‘‘ myxedema.” 
Of this latter malady it may here simply be said that 
it is an affection characterized by the collection of a 
mucus-like substance in and about the connective tis- 
sue of the body and by atrophy of the thyroid gland. 
Nothing positive is yet known as to its cause. It is 
sometimes induced by surgical interference with or by 
ablation, of the thyroid gland. Inthe conditions enu- 
merated the thyroid extract has succeeded well in 
some cases; but its employment is not free from dan- 
ger, as it seems to cause a weakening of the heart’s 
action and a general feeling of prostration. 

The general theory of animal extracts is the old one 
that ‘‘every part strengthens a part.’’ This is true 
only within certain narrow limits. A forgetting of 
this limitation has led to many senseless therapeutic 
experiments which have brought ridicule on what is 
really a valuable class of remedies. In the field of 
treatment of digestive disorders much valuable aid 
has been derived from the digestive organs of the 
calf and pig. This is the source of our pepsin, pan- 
creatin and the entire class of the so-called digestive 
ferments. They are assistants to enfeebled natural 
functions, and are a good illustration of what can be 
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done when the physiologist and manufacturing chem- 
ist combine their energies. 

From another source, also, has come most timely 
succor, and that too, in the struggle against some of 
our most deadly diseases. We refer to the anti- 
toxins. The one used against diphtheria will serve 
as anexample. It is obtained from the blood of the 
horse. The animal is injected with a dose of the 
diphtheria poison, renewed in increasing strengths 
until he ceases to react—that is, until he 
ceases to manifest any dfsturbance from the 
process. Accertain amount of blood is then with- 
drawn from one of the veins and is allowed to form 
the usual clot which after a while separates into two 
parts, one hard, called the clot proper, and the other 
fluid, and called serum. It is found that this serum 
has the power of counteracting the effects of the 
diphtheria poison. The serum which contains the 
.antidotal principle can be injected into the body of a 
person suffering with diphtheria, and will, with toler- 
able certainty neutralize the effects of the disease 
poison which the system may have already absorbed. 
To obtain satisfactory results the injections should be 
made as early in the disease as possible. The happy 
result is not probably a simple process of chemical 
neutralization, as where we may use an acid and an 
alkali to neutralize each other, but the antitoxin 
doubtless acts by increasing the resisting power of the 
normal cell elements and so enabling them to with- 
stand the effects of the poison. Normal body cells 
have this inherent power, and this is the reason why 
we are not sick much oftener than we are; for we 
are constantly surrounded by deleterious bacterial 
influences. The process, therefore, is really one 
akin to vaccination, and there is little reason to 
doubt but that, in time, we shall possess antitoxins 
against other of the contagious diseases. 

It is freely admitted that some of these advances 
have been opposed by the conservative members of 
the profession. Even now no small number are op- 
posed to antitoxin. They assert that its use is 
attended with danger and that the good effects as- 
cribed to it are dueto other causes. The severity of 
any contagious disease fluctuates from time to time, 
and the curve of mortality rises and falls when the 
history of any particular malady is studied over a 
considerable number of years. In some years all 
cases of scarlet fever are severe; in other years they 
are all mild. This is true also of diphtheria. The 
disease had begun to assume a milder type in the two 
years immediately preceding the appearance of the 
antitoxin. Hence, say the opponents of the latter, 
why ascribe tothis remedy the honor of the increased 
number of recoveries? They would have occurred 
anyway under any plan of treatment, as the disease 
was getting milder. Time does not permit us to dis- 
cuss all the arguments ro and con, but in the main it 
may be said that in the minds of the vast majority of 
the profession, the case for antitoxin has been fully 
made out. 

In regard to the dosage of medicines it can unhesi- 
tatingly be said that it has been greatly reduced. It 
is now a cardinal rule that the smallest quantity of any 
remedy which will effect the desired result is the 
quantity touse. It must not be forgotten that many 
remedies tend incidentally to disarrange bodily func- 
tions temporarily at least. It may well be the fact 
that this disarrangement being only temporary, and 
inside of dangerous limits, may serve to correct some 
other abnormal process already present and so be per- 
fectly justifiable; but the old practice of drenching the 
system with drugs is no longer followed except in a 
very few cases where we possess specific remedies. 
The old-fashioned shotgun prescription has gone for 
good. It was based on the theory that if you could 
assemble enough ammunition in one charge, some 
one of the missiles was sure, on the simple doctrine 
of chance, to hit the disease. It is a current saying 
among physicians that only about twenty remedies 
are necessary for the successful practice of their art. 
It is quite true that different men might not select 
exactly the same twenty. Some years ago lists of the 
favorite twenty drugs were published on the ‘‘Books- 
that-have-helped-Me’’ plan, and there was a remark- 
able unanimity of choice. 

Again the current practice is in the direction of 
giving small doses frequently repeated, instead of the 
time-honored ‘‘ teaspoonful three times a day.’’ The 
latter is now seldom used except in the case of cer- 
tain tonics, and of those remedies which are particu- 
larly directed toward digestive troubles, and which 
are taken with reference to the presence of food in 
the stomach. From the fact that the bulk of medi- 
cines has been so greatly reduced by the adoption of 
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easily soluble and portable remedies, medicines can 
be carried in the pocket and taken in the form of 
compressed tablets. 

There has not been such a change in the aggregate 
number of remedies as might at first appear. Every 
ten years there is a house-cleaning of the Pharma- 
copeia, which is our official list of remedies. During 
the last two or three decades the changes in this vol- 
ume have been many. At each revision those rem- 
edies are left out which have outgrown their useful- 
ness, and those added which the experience of the 
protession during the preceding ten years has shown 
to be of value. So the actual number of remedies 
does not vary so much as is commonly imagined. 
Old ones are lopped off and new ones added; but the 
changes in all instances are in the direction of in- 
creased simplicity and efficiency. 

A closing word may be allowed as to the proba- 
bilities of the -future along the line we are now con- 
sidering. We have long used an old proverb (bor- 
rowed indeed from the healing art) that ‘‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ The med- 
ical profession is laboring earnestly in this direction, 
after having lost sight for a while of the important 
bearing of this fact upon public health. Some cases 
of disease may be incurable, and our duty to our fel- 
low-men is best performed, not by attempting impos- 
sible cures but by calling attention to methods of 
prevention. Especially is this now being done in the 
various forms of tuberculosis. It is of much more 
importance to impress upon the eommunity the 
frightful danger it runs in allowing phthisical patients 
to go about, spitting up mucus and pus from the 
lungs laden as it literally is with millions of the tu- 
bercle bacilli or germs of consumption, and allowing 
them to let it fall into gutters and on floors where it 
dries and, becoming pulverized, is carried by the 
four winds of heaven to find a lodgment through the 
inspired air in the lungs of a fresh victim, than it is 
to hunt for a serum or antitoxin which may repair the 
damage already done. 

By these and similar preventive measures all ir- 
fectious diseases will gradually become less and less 
frequent. Consequently, as time goes on, less med- 
icine, both relatively and absolutely, will be adminis- 
tered. If the same reformation could be wrought in 
social matters as has been accomplished in medicine 
during the last half century Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equal- 
ity ’’’ might be much nearer than it is, and some of his 
ideals would not seem so hopeless of attainment. 


New York Ciry. 


Discoveries in Bacteriology. 
THEIR VALUE IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


BY HERMANN M. BIGGS, M.D., 
Director BAcTERIOLOGICAL LaporaTorigs IN New York City HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 

THE most important advances of modern medicine 
have been made toward the prevention rather than 
toward the cure of disease, and it is in this that medi- 
cine is to find its highest consummation. Our in- 
creased knowledge of germs and their relation to fer- 
mentation and disease has modified to a great extent 
the former conceptions with regard to many diseases, 
and has materially influenced their treatment. It 
has, however, had a still greater effect in advancing 
the methods forthe prevention of disease. 

The influence of the discoveries in bacteriology on 
the treatment of disease is, of course, largely con- 
fined to the infectious diseases, z. ¢., those which are 
directly related to the action of micro-organisms. 
This class includes, according to our present knowl- 
edge, those diseases which cause at least one-half of all 
deaths. In the case of some of the infectious dis- 
eases, there have been discovered methods for their 
specific treatment, the agents used being products 
derived, directly or indirectly, from bacterial life. The 
most striking examples of this group of diseases are 
diphtheria and tetanus, or lockjaw. By the use of 
diphtheria antitoxin, produced through the action on 
auimals of the poisons developed in cultures of the diph- 
theria bacilli, it has been possible to reduce the death- 
rate caused by this frightful scourge to about one-third 
or one-quarter of what it previously was. An antitoxin 
has also been produced which promises to be of con- 
siderable service in the treatment of tetanus. In a 
large group of the septic diseases, such as septicemia 
and pyemia (blood poisoning), puerperal or child- 
bed fever, erysipelas and various of the septic com- 
plications occurring in typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and after surgical operations, it seems 
probable that a substance has been found which will 
assist in bringing these affections under control. 
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This substance, called anti-streptococcic serum, like 
diphtheria antitoxin, is derived from the blood serum 
of horses which have been inoculated with cultures 
of the germs causing these diseases. It is already large- 
ly employed. In pulmonary tuberculosis (consumption) 
and other forms of tuberculosis, a modified Koch’s 
lymph (tuberculin) is now used to a considerable ex- 
tent as a specific curative agent. Only a certain pro- 
portion of the early cases of pulmonary consumption 
are suitable for treatment by this method, and the ex- 
act value of the remedy remains yet to be determined. 

Numerous investigations are also being carried on 
in all parts of the world relating to other infectious 
diseases, suchas pneumonia, typhoid fever, influenza 
and smallpox, and efforts are being directed to the 
discovery of some means by which these diseases may 
be treated in the same way as diphtheria. It seems 
probable from the information now at command that 
an antitoxin has been produced for the prevention 
and cure of the bubonic plague, that frightful scourge 
of the Middle Ages, which has within recent years 
again appeared in the East. I say it seems probable 
from the information available that by the use of the 
bubonic plague antitoxin it is possible, without dan- 
ger, to render persons insusceptible to bubonic 
plague, and by the use of this remedy early in the 
disease to diminish largely the mortality from it. 

For many months past investigations in relation to 
this antitoxin have been carried on at the New York 
Quarantine Station under the supervision of the very 
efficient Health Officer, Dr. A. H. Doty, by Dr. Fitz- 
patrick, a bacteriologist detailed from the labora- 
tories of the New York City Health Department. 

It has been stated that a remedy has also been 
found for the treatment of leprosy. 

Aside from those infectious diseases for which spe- 
cific remedies have been discovered, or seem to be on 
the point of being discovered through bacteriological 
investigations, there isa numerous class upon which 
these investigations have had a most important influ- 
ence in assisting in the diagnosis, and in modifying 
the general methods of treatment. This class in- 
cludes all of those diseases in which antiseptic or 
germicidal substances are employed, either for their 
prevention or for their treatment. Most of the 
affections of the respiratory tract—z. ¢e., of the nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes and lungs—are now regarded 
as due to the action of germs. Not only the severer 
forms of disease, such as pneumonia, consumption, 
diphtheria and ‘‘grippe,” but also influenza, the com- 
mon colds, sore throat and bronchitis are frequently, 
at least, caused by the action of germs. Antiseptic 
agents are used with more or less benefit in the treat- 
ment of these diseases by means of sprays, local ap- 
plications or inhalations, and occasionally through 
internal administration. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, these agents are of little service in the treat- 
ment, unless the disease is local and is confined to 
some spot directly accessible to the physician. The 
internal administration of antiseptic or germicidal 
remedies for their general effect has been found to 
be of little service, and is not, as a rule, rational. 

Many of the disorders of digestion, both of the 
stomach and intestines, the different forms of 
diarrhea, dysentery, and eSpecially the summer 
diarrhea of children—this latter a most fatal disease 


among the poor in our large cities—are directly or’ 


indirectly due to the action of germs. In some in- 
stances the germs have produced changes in the food 
by causing fermentation or decomposition, and the 
food so altered is the direct cause of the disorder; in 
others, the germs are taken in with the food and pro- 
duce the disturbance, through their action on the 
food in the stomach or intestines, or they may act 
directly on the lining membrane of these parts, as is 
the case in Asiatic cholera. Remedies which are 
antiseptic or germicidal may be administered by the 
stomach or applied in others ways to the digestive 
tract to prevent the action of the disease-causing 
germs, or to destroy them, without in any way injur- 
ing the sufferer. It is evident that in these cases the 
remedies act locally and not after absorption. 

In that class of the infectious diseases (including all 
of those properly regarded as contagious, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, typhus fever—not typhoid 
fever—and smallpox), in which the infection by germs 
is general and not local, in which, in other words, 
the cause of the disease has entered the circulation, 
the administration of germicidal agents for the pur- 
pose of directly destroying the cause, has been found 
to be of little or no service. These remedies cannot 
be used in doses large enough to destroy the life of 
the germs without in greater degree endangering the 
life of the patient. With only one of the infectious 
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diseases may it, perhaps, be said that this is not true. 
In malarial fever, quinine, after absorption, seems to 
cure the disease by directly destroying its cause in the 
blood. All the forms of malarial fever are due to 
the action of microscopic organism called the plas- 
modium or protozoon malariz. This is one of the 
simplest forms of anzma/ life, and does not belong to 
the microscopic plants as do the bacteria. 

In typhoid fever, also, the germs make their entrance 
through the lining membrane of the intestines, and 
they cause ulceration init. Antiseptic remedies are 
“sometimes used in this disease for their local action in 
the intestines. 

Many diseases of the eye, ear and other parts of 
the body lined by mucous membrane and communica- 
ting externally, are due to the action of germs. These 
parts are directly accessible to local applications, and 
antiseptic and disinfectant agents are largely employed 
in their treatment. 

The wound infectious diseases comprise all of those 
in which the germs gain admittance through some 
abrasion of the skin or an exposed mucous membrane. 
These are sometimes called surgical infectious dis- 
eases. They include septicemia, septic inflammations 
of all kinds, pyemia (blood poisoning), erysipelas, 
gangrene, abscesses, carbuncles, puerperal (child-bed) 
fever, hydrophobia, tetanus, glanders, anthrax and 
some otherslessimportant. In allofthese the infection 
is through some abrasion of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane—it may be from a surgical operation. As dis- 
infectants brought properly in contact with germs will 
destroy them, it follows that remedies properly em- 
ployed at the time the abrasion was made will prevent 
the infection. This immediate application, however, 
is frequently impossible; but antiseptic and germicidal 
agents used locally are often of great value in the 
treatment of this class of diseases. The use of these 
agents in surgical operations has made possible all of 
the advances in modern surgery. Their employment 
during the operation prevents the occurrence of the 
surgical infectious diseases, which were formerly most 
fatal sequel of surgical procedures, 

It should be remembered that the specific bacterial 
remedies, such as diphtheria antitoxin and tetanus 
antitoxin, do not produce their beneficial effects 
through their power to destroy bacteria, but through 
their power to protect the organs and tissues of the 
body from the injurious action of the disease germs. 
They are not antiseptic or germicidal, and are not to 
be compared to such substances in any sense. They 
are administered by injection under the skin, and at 
most produce only some temporary disagreeable ef- 
fects. 

The methods for the protection (protective treat- 
ment) of persons against diphtheria, tetanus, hydro- 
phobia and smallpox are complete and, for the most 
part, satisfactory. The protection against diphtheria 
and tetanus is, however, only temporary. Methods 
are also in use (the value of which has as yet been less 
conclusively proven) for the preventive treatment of 

Asiatic cholera, bubonic plague, and the septic dis- 
eases. The same may be said of many of the infec- 
tious diseases of animals. When we remember that 
nearly all our knowledge in regard to bacteria and 
their action has been gained within the last twenty 
years, we realize more fully how rapid has been the 
advance, and how bright is the promise for the future. 
Preventive medicine, based largely on bacteriological 
investigations, has, during the last fifty years, added 
fully fifty per cent. to the mean duration of human 
life previous to that period, and the limit to its use- 
fulness is still far trom being reached. 


Advances in the Treatment of Fevers. 
First HALF. 
BY S. BARUCH, M.D, 


IN the first half of the present century fever was 
regarded as an enemy, to overpower, crush or at least 
greatly cripple which the skill and resources of the 
physicians were taxed to the utmost. At that time 
the idea brought down by tradition from the less en- 
lightened eras in medical history, that fever was the 
essence or manifestation of an inflammation, local or 
general, still retained a firm grasp in the mind of the 
medical profession, Inflammation was regarded as a 
process inimical to the human organism, which was 
supposed to be consumed by this monster as by a fire. 
To extinguish the latter, to deprive the inflammation 
of its lethal power or moderate its violence seemed to 
be the all-absorbing aim of the physicians. 

Fever manifested itself by certain well-recognized 
symptoms, the chief of which was an elevated 
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temperature. The patient was hot, thirsty, restless, 

sleep was denied him, headache plagued him, his 

pulse was rapid, full and bounding in the early stages, 

especially in robust individuals; his respiration was 

rapid and labored, the secretions of the skin were 

suppressed, the secretion from the kidneys much di- 

minished. Everything seemed to point to the neces- 
sity of changing these threatening conditions. From 

the dark period of medicine had come down a tradi- 
tion that blood-letting moderated the symptoms of 
fever, that under its potent influence the pulse 
became slower, soft and compressible, that the 
respiration became less hurried and labored, that the 
pores of the skin and the secretorychannels of the 

kidneys opened under its magic spell. Little wonder 
that the foremost remedy in fever was blood-letting! 
A vein was opened in the bend of the elbow, and the 
precious fluid, upon the integrity of which we now 
know depends the maintenance of life, was poured in 
bounteous libations upon the altar of- Inflammation. 
Again and again was the patient bled from his vein, 

and if local symptoms, pains or other distress pre- 
sented, blood was also drawn by leeches or by a cup- 
ping instrument. Another tradifional remedy was 
mercury. Totouch the gums, which meant the giv- 
ing of mercury until the salivary secretion was greatly 
increased and the gums became soft and swollen, was 
the second aim of the physician in the treatment of 
fever. 

For days this battle raged between the doctor and 
the fever, while the patient’s body, being the battle- 
ground, received the blows of friend and foe, and, like 
a besieged city, was either entirely demolished or sur- 
vived in a crippled condition. 

Like many traditions in other branches of human 
knowledge this fallacy became so deeply rooted in the 
medical mind that despite the protests of able men in 
every epoch of medical history, its sway continued 
until microscopic, chemical and other knowledge ad- 
vanced far enough to demonstrate the error involved 
in these spoliative measures. 

It will be profitable to search for the cause of the 
singular persistence of this serious error because its 
discovery may serve to illustrate some of the causes of 
the present advancement in the treatment of fever. 

It is now an acknowledged truth that the conserva- 
tive elements residing in the human organism, Z. ¢., 
the same forces which maintain its integrity in health, 
also tend to its restoration in disease. In other words, 
most fevers have a tendency to reach a favorable 
issue without any treatment at all, and even despite 
improper treatment. Thus did it come about that 
among the robust patients of more primitive times 
many recovered despite the terrible spoliation to 
which their systems had been subjected. The recov- 
ery of these hardy individuals from fever was attrib- 
uted to.the treatment they had received. The symp- 
toms had been allayed, as has been stated above, the 
patient had been rendered more comfortable, and, if 
he survived, the amelioration of symptoms following 
closely upon bleeding was regarded as the first step 
of his recovery. If the patient succumbed, with or 
without amelioration of his symptoms, failure was 
not attributed to the treatment but to the severity of 
the disease. 

The latter-day physician knows but too well how 
difficult it is to trace recovery from disease to its true 
cause to cast the slightest blame upon his prede- 
cessors, many of whom were men of grand intellectual 
mold, men of clear judgment and logical reasoning. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, told us many 
centuries ago that ‘‘art is long, life is short and 
judgment difficult”; and he correctly gauged the in- 
tricacies and uncertainties of medical art and the ob- 
stacles to a clear conception of results in the treat- 
ment of disease. Altho some of the greatest physi- 
cians in ancient and modern times warned and pro- 
tested vainly against spoliative methods of treatment 

in fevers, the numerical method of ascertaining re- 
sults by statistics had not obtained sufficient recogni- 
tion to warrant its adoption, hence the fallacies 
taught by the schools could not be exposed. Slowly, 
however, it began to dawn upon reflecting minds that 
these destructive methods of treating fevers did not 
correspond with the teachings of physiology and 
pathology. Great discoveries in the latter resulted 
in improvement of the former. The time was now 
ripe for a change in the views adopted by physicians 
regarding disease and its treatment. The great phil- 
osopher Kant had, even prior to this time, recognized 
the paramount influence of nature in disease. In 
his work on ‘‘ Menschenkunde,"’ published in Leipzig, 
in 1831, occurs the following passage: 


‘‘Many improvements may result in science which 
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are negative. A physician who has long prac- 
ticed his art and applies negative principles is one who 
often gives no medicine in order that he may not place 
obstacles in the way of nature which possesses the 
power of helping itself. This negative medical science 
is the highest summit of medicine, and requires not so 
much science as knowledge of the workings of nature 
and self-conquest of pedantic pride which prompts one 
more to display his talents than to help his patient.” 


The genial author of the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table” and his fellow-teacher in the Harvard Med- 
ical School, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, inveighed against 
the despoiling of the human body by bleeding and 
powerful medicines; the former hurled the most 
powerful shafts of his poignant satire upon this prac- 
tice, while the latter applied calm reasoning from the 
deductions of physiology to demonstrate the grand 
efforts of nature in disease. 

Austin Flint, the great American clinician, was 
wont to impress upon his classes, and in his writings, 
the importance’of depending more upon the natural 
efforts of the human organism than upon medicinal 
agents in the treatment of fevers. Thus a period 
was reached when the medical profession threw off 
the yoke witn which tradition had encumbered its 
efforts. Now was established the so-called expectant 
treatment, which applied remedies only when indi- 
cated by symptoms and withheld all spoliative and 
perturbating measures. In the seventh decade of the 
present century, however, a revolution ensued in Ger- 
many. Some German pathologists, prominent among 
whom was Lubermeister, of Basle, promulgated the 
idea that the chief danger in fever lay in high tem- 
peratures. It was claimed that persistent high tem- 
perature produced organic degeneration of the mus- 
cular fibers of the heart, and thence arose the horrid 
specter—heart failure—which the physician beheld 
in ghastly threat at the bedside of every fever pa- 
tient. This doctrine, claimed to have been construct- 
ed upon post-mortem examinations, became the all- 
engrossing topic of the day. The rapid spread of 
intelligence by publications in the medical journals, 
hospital reports and statistical data, established for 
hyperpyrexia (a clinical term for excessive tempera- 
ture), in a few years as strong a position as a lethal 
factor in fever as inflammation had occupied in the 
past. be 

Now the patient was plied with quinine and saly- 
cylic acid, which at that time were vaunted as tem- 
perature reducing agents; and to these were added 
very coid baths. This was denominated as the 
antipyretic in contradistinction to the antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. Just as our predecessors had at- 
tempted to cure fevers by extinguishing inflamma- 
tion, so have physicians of the present time endeav- 
ored to cure fever by reducing temperature. Just as 
the advance of physiology, pathology and chemistry 
has proved the fallacy of the inflammation doctrine 
of fevers and their treatment upon this theory, so is 
at the present time being demonstrated by the indis- 
putable evidence of experimental pathology the fal- 
lacy regarding high temperature as the chief lethal 
factor of disease. Among the ablest exponents of 
this error is the great American pathologist, Welch, 
of Johns Hopkins University, who, in his Cartright 
lectures, delivered before the Academy of Medicine 
in 1888, offered the profession a judicious, painsta- 
king review of all the evidence bearing upon the 
lethal influence of high temperatures in fever which 
had taken so strong a hold upon the medical mind. 
He showed clearly that animals may be kept at the 
highest possible temperatures consistent with life for 
three weeks without manifesting any serious symp- 
téms! The-otily functional disturbances which he could 
discover as'a’ result of exposure to these excessively 
high’ temiperatures were increased frequency of respir- 
ation and’a'quickniess of pulse. Danger in fever was due 
lessito‘high temperattire than to other concomitant 
ceénditions, which atose from poisons circulating in 
thé blood ’in certain fevers.’ That Welch had drawn 
correct conclusions from ‘his ‘experiments on animals 
is'proved by the fact observed again and again at the 
bedside that ‘many févér- patients’ succumb without 
reaching ‘high ‘temperatiite; ‘and “even with tempera- 
tures’ one ‘or two degreés ‘only ‘above’ the normal ; 
while’many others reach ‘a favorable isstie after very 
high’ temperatures. '' Moréover; 'thete ‘are certain fe- 
vérs which almost invatidbly’ are‘ ‘accottipanied by 
high temperature; ‘but, ‘there ° béitig “nd poisoning of 
the ‘blood présent. they ustially éxid itt técovery. 

Dr>Wesley'' Carpenter; Who ‘was® curator ‘Of ‘the 
Museum of Belleviie Hospital, often urpéd that thd 
ehad the dpporttinity to ‘examine 'mictoscdpitally 
= hearts oF er ‘who had“ 'suctunibed to 
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typhoid fever,he had not {discovered the'fatty degener- 
ation of the heart muscle so frequently as had been 
claimed by some German pathologists; and herein the 
late Dr. Loomis agreed with him. The later experi- 
ments and investigations of many others in Europe 
and elsewhere, made at the bedside and post-mortem, 
have now established as a fact the inability of high 
temperature, unaccompanied by infection, to produce 
the serious degeneration of the heart muscle which 
was formerly accepted as the cause of heart failure in 
fevers. The great dread of high temperature which 
formerly existed in the medical mind, and still holds . 
sway over the lay mind, has no foundation in fact. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the modern 
physician is indifferent to high temperature. The 
latter causes great discomfort and distress, prevents 
sleep, creates thirst, and for these reasons offers, to 
some extent, an obstacle to the favorable termina- 
tion of fevers. There is no doubt, however, that 
if the pulse, respiration, nutrition, and the secre- 
tions of the patient can be maintained near the 
normal standard, high temperature, significant tho it 
be as a symptom, may well be disregarded as a lethal 
factor in fevers. The error which raised high tem- 
perature to the latter position, founded its antidote 
in the discovery of true antipyretic (fever-reducing) 
medicines; quinine, salicylic acid and cold baths were 
displaced from the high estimate as remedies for re- 
ducing temperature by the discovery of those great 
chemical agents which are derived from coal-tar, and 
which are known as antipyrin, phenacetin and anti- 
fibrin. These agents proved to.be the only real tem- 
perature reducing medicines ever discovered, because 
they produced a fall of from one to four degrees in 
the most persistent temperatures which quinine and 
cold baths had failed to touch. The discovery of 
these positive agents at a time when the profession 
still worshiped at the shrine of Lubermeister and his 
antipyretic disciples, was hailed with joy. Hightem- 
perature destroyed life; antipyrin will save life was 
the watchword. And right energetically were these 
antipyretics plied against their natural enemy, fever. 
Just as blood-letting and mercury were deposed from 
their high position as remedies in fever so soon as 
the search-light of physiology and chemistry revealed 
their glaring defects, so are antipyretics now being 
relegated to a secondary position in the treatment of 
fevers. It has been clearly demonstrated not only 
that the reduction of temperature by their use does not 
cure fever, but that they seriously cripple certain organs 
which eliminate poisons, the continuance of which 
in the system would endanger life. It hasbeen proven 
by chemical investigation that the secretion from the 
kidneys, which in health contains certain ingredients 
inimical to life, is not only diminished in quantities 
in fevers, but that these poisons, the elimination of 
which is so important, are found in smaller quantities 
in the secretions of fever patients. Moreover, it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the administration of 
antipyrin and similar agents still further diminished 
the quantity of poisonthus eliminated. Hence, those 
physicians who keep abreast with the advance of 
medical thought and work have ceased to rely upon 
these medicines in fever, or use them in very small 
doses with a view to obtain comfort for the patient 
rather than to reduce temperature. This is another 
step in advance in fever treatment. 


New York Cry. 





Common Causes of Nervous Disorders. 
BY PROF, W. H. THOMSON, M.D., LL.D. 


THERE is at present no subject of such absorb- 
ing interest as the structure and functions of the 
nervous system. Thisis not only because of its im- 
portance as the most living of living things, but also 
due to the recent date of those discoveries which 
have enabled us to know what the nervous system 
really is. The subject, therefore, has much of the 
charm and freshness of novelty; for even within the 
past six years the advance has been such as to need 
a restatement of some of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of nervous physiology. 

Among the practical results of this increase of 
knowledge has been the recognition of the frequent 
dependence of nervous symptoms in disease upon de- 
rangements of wholly other organs or tissues 
than those of the nervous system itself. Thus deliri- 
um may appear at first sight as an unmistakable sign 
of some affection of the brain. But délirium is much 
oftener due to pneumonia or typhoid fever or some 
Other form of blood-poisoning than to cerebral dis- 
qase. Probably no symptoms seem more wholly 


nérvous as the sudden onset of paralysis in the face, 
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arm and leg of one side, with complete loss of speech. 


-But we now know that disease of the kidneys is the 


real antecedant cause of such paralysis ten times to 
actual nervous disease once. Many a victim might 
have been saved from this terrible affliction had the 
slow change going on in his blood tubes on account 
of poisoning from deficient action of the kidneys been 
discovered in time by an examination of his pulse 
with the state of the artery at the wrist. 

Similarly, many distressful nervous affections, such 
as neuralgias, headaches, convulsive disorders, or 
weakening of the mental faculties, and even some 
forms of insanity, are now becoming recognized as due 
to blood-poisoning from disordered digestion in the 
stomach and bowels. It is now known that in the 
processes of digestion, toxic substances are generated 
every day in the alimentary canal of the healthiest 
man sufficient to kill him if they were not neutralized 
by the action of the liver and of other organs whose 
business is to prevent self-poisoning. We thus can 
see that the serious derangement of the liver by alco- 
hol much better accounts for the aching head the 
morning after a debauc’ than did the old theory of a 
‘«sympathy’’ between the nerves of the stomach and 
those of the temples. Soalso a man who has been 
habitually adding to his blood not the proper materials 
for its daily renewal, but products of partially digested 
food, which it has been demonstrated may, in that 
condition, contain certain narcotic, convulsive or par- 
alyzing poisons, will in time present many symp- 
toms of serious nervous derangement. Such exam- 
ples are frequent among our business men who come 
to town daily by rail. After some years they appear 
at the physician’s office as nervous wrecks from 
alleged overwork. They cannot summon their minds 
to service, mere trifles worry or irritate them, they 
dread all new responsibility and wish to postpone all 
decisions, so that they even shirk opening their let- 
ters. A short inquiry suffices to show that every fea- 
ture in their nervous breakdown can be accounted for 
by their perennial ‘‘ten minutes for refreshments,” 


.said minutes shortened at breakfast to catch the 


morning special train, then this followed by a lunch 
swallowed while talking business, and then by an 
evening dinner taken when jaded, and with a stomach 
weakened by the day’s experience. If there be any- 
thing which the stomach resents it is hurry, and rext 
to that being timed by a watch; and one of its com - 
monest ways of avenging itself is by darkening the 
whole mental horizon. 

Another illustration of this kind is furnished by 
the effects on the nervous system of loss of tone in 
the muscular structures. The physician, as such, has 
not much to do with the great array of the gkeletal 
muscles, or those muscles which being attached to 
bones, serve to move the body itself or its parts; for 
their functions concern more the surgeon in case 
of accidents, etc. Of far more constant relation to 
disease is the state of those muscular tissues which 
govern the movements carried on in the internal or- 
gans, because the whole alimentary canal, as well as 
the air tubes or bronchi of the lungs, the heart and 
the blood-vessels, the bladder, etc., are in great part, 
and sometimes wholly, muscular structures whose 
actions are much more immediately necessary to life 
than are the functions of the external muscles. Now, 


. throughout all nature, muscular power is directly 


proportioned to the activity of breathing. Huxley 
calculated that if a man could only breathe from every 
part of his body, as a flea does, he might have muscu- 
lar strength enough to move Newgate prison. A 
person sitting quietly indoors takes in scarcely half 
the oxygen which he does when actively walking out- 
doors. Hence prolonged sedentary habits lead to a 
weak stomach and constipated bowels, as well as to 
a feeble heart, with easily congested circulation the 
body over, including therefore liability to catarrha] 
disorders of the mucous membranes. But of all 
effects of such systematic muscular debility, the 
surest to follow is that condition termed ‘‘ nervous- 
ness,’’ especially in the too closely housed female 
sex. Thousands of women never know ‘‘ the repose 
of strength,’’ but are constantly in a wretched state 
of disturbed equilibrium, which they ascribe to their 
highly delicate nervous organization. But what nerv- 
ousness always indicates is weakness, and an enjoy- 
able change to mountain air and scenery will insure 
an active, as well as purified, blood current, which 
will soon banish both sleeplessness and nervousness, 
simply because the nerve centers depend for their 
healthy poise on the properly performed duties of 
the blood-making and the blood-purifying organs. 
The bicycle may be responsible for many untoward 
occurrences, but as a physician I can testify that it 
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has much lessened the need of drugs for quieting 
‘nerves. ; 

It is for these reasons that so many nervous affec- 
tions offer such encouragement to the modern phy- 
sician that he can remedy them. Were nervous de- 
rangements always due to organic changes in the 
nerve-cells or their fibers, we might despair of our 
ability to relieve them; for there is nothing so jeal- 
ously removed from reach as the great nervous cen- 
ters of the brain and spinal cord. When, therefore, 
they are actually diseased the results are not only de- 
plorable, but too often wholly irremediable. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that true nervous diseases, or 
those accompanied by degenerations or structural 
changes in nervous matter are comparatively rare. 
We often hear that nervous diseases are on the in- 
crease, and the increased strain of modern life on the 
nervous system is assigned as the cause. I greatly 
doubt the correctness of this assertion, as I believe 
it to be based more upon the frequency of those affec- 
tions which are characterized by disturbances of’ 
nerve functions than upon those which are caused 
by anatomical alterations in the nervous centers or 
their fibers. An illustration may make this impor- 
tant distinction plainer. In the case of a lamp its 
function, which is to give light, can, of course, be 
deranged or abolished by damage to its mechanism, 
including the wick. But you can also derange its 
light-giving, or arrest it altogether, while the mech- 
anism itself of the lamp remains perfect, simply by 
mixing water with its oil. Soa minute addition of 
morphia or of aconitia to the blood may disorder 
or fatally abolish the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem without any change being discoverable in the 
nervous textures by the best microscopical investiga- 
tion. So really structural nervous diseases are oftener 
caused by poor nutrition than by strain. Insufficient. 
or bad food, insufficient air, light and clothing, drunk- 
enness and syphilis are the commonest causes of such 
serious maladies; and there can be little doubt that 
in modern life, both in city and country, these causes 
of structural nervous disease are much less operative 
than they were a century ago. What we in our times 
have in abundance and to spare are nerves complain- 
ing chiefly of physiological sins against them, both of 
commission and of omission. 

Otherwise the message of modern science about the 
nervous system is more hopeful than ever. It tells 
us that the nervous system has a greater store of re- 
serve vitality than all the other bodily systems put to- 
gether. It isthe only texture that is found not to 
have lost weight after death from starvation, as well 
as after death from any cause. It isthe last to grow 
old, and as to the mind, it need not grow old at all, 
provided it be steadily supplied with that mighty 
spiritual element in us which we call interest. Even 
the muscular system can be wonderfully sustained by 
interest; for should a man attempt the same musculat 
work on a treadmill which he lightly endures along a 
mountain brook after trout, he would faint dead away. 
But the mind will by interest grow steadily while bone 
and sinew are wasting through age. Gladstone at 
ninety looks fully thirty years older than the Glad- 
stone of sixty in his shriveled, weazened, deaf old 
body; but just test his mental vigor by asking him to 
talk about the Sultan! ‘Judged by his productions, 
his mind has certainly grown stronger in the ninth 
than in the fifth decade of his life. Likewise the keen 
interest of avarice keeps the miser alert and active 
when the aged tramp in the poorhouse has sunk into 
abject imbecility. Flesh and blood have no future, 
and hence fail and decay inevitably; but the mind, 
when sustained by its own stimulants, interest and 
hope, will come to its last earthly day as ready as ever 
for further life. 


New York City. 


Progress in Knowledge of Diseases of 
Childhood. 
BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D., 


LecturRER oN Diszases oF CHILDREN, New York Po yc inic. 





THE last half-century opened, if we are to judge 
from the literature of that period, with but a meager 
understanding of the diseases of the young. Com- 
paratively little had been written, a few text-books 
and monographs comprising the pediatric literature 
of the time. In these works we find evidences of 
ancient superstitions, conceits and absurdities side by 
side with sound common sense and accurate observa- 
tion. When we look still further into the history of 
our subject, we find that these writers had made con- 
siderable progress over their forefathers. At the end 
of the last century and the beginning of the present, 
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the care of the child in illness as wellas in health de- 
volved almost entirely upon the mother and the wise 
old matrons whom she might number among her 
acquaintances. One of the most eminent English 
physicians of that period remarked that he always 
dreaded being called to see a child, because he was at 
a loss to know what todo. Another English physi- 
cian, equally prominent, asserted that nothing could 
be done for a child when it was ill, for if it was cured 
of one disorder, it was thrown into another. ° 

Three works, which may be considered text-books 
on diseases of children, had been published in this 
country before 1848. These works show us that 
practically nothing was known of pathology, the 
study of the changes in the structure of diseased or- 
gans. Minute anatomy of the organs in health, bac- 
teriology and physiological chemistry were sealed 
books. 

Inasmuch as a knowledge of these subjects is abso- 
lutely essential to an understanding of our patients, 
it can readily be seen how much guessing our medical 
ancestors must have indulged in. The infectious dis- 
eases and fevers generally were known as distempers. 
The chief source of most disease was supposed to rest 
in the blood, liver and dentition. Diseases of the eye 
and ear were included under the heading of the nerv- 
ous disorders by one author. These early writers de- 
serve great credit, however, for their most careful 
observations of the symptoms and signs of disease. 

In this they will never be surpassed. But little 
reference was made to the diet, or feeding of infants. 
One writer only thought this worthy of especial at- 
tention, and devoted a chapter tothe subject. His 
observations are of little value; maternal instinct and 
common sense would cover his field. 

What impresses one particularly is the marked 
change which has taken place in the treatment and 
management of disease during the past fifty years, a 
comparatively short period in the history of medicine. 
Thus a writer describes that when any eruption ap- 
pears on the face or head during dentition it is ‘‘a 
decidedly salutary eruption, and will therefore be haz- 
ardous to remove it in any other way than by cutting 
the gums.” When the caseis not relieved in this way 
and becomes chronic, the author advised his readers 
to use nitrate of silver, muriatic acid and sulphate of 
copper. He addsthat they are not to be used vashly. 
How they could be used otherwise is not explained. 
Another writer, evidently a progressive physician, 
declares, in the face of opposition from his profes- 
sional brethren, that excoriation of the naval and 
sloughing behind the ears must be healed. The same 
writer advocates that when the child cannot be nour- 
ished at the breast, he should be fed by means of the 
spout of a teakettle (or some vessel of its kind), a 
piece of cloth being tied over it, and perforated. He 
advises, in infant feeding, that cow’s milk be made to 
conform as nearly as possible to mother’s milk. This 
is probably the first reference to modified milk. He 
states that infants must not be weaned in April or 
May, but gives no reason. The giving of water to 
drink in fever, and the use of baths to reduce fever 
were not generally advocated until the latter part of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

In the treatment of intestinal derangements, which 
were also known as the “‘ watery gripes,’’ no refer- 
ence is made to the important point of diet in any of 
the works consulted. Drugs were extensively used. 
The excellent measure of giving plenty of water to 
drink was advocated. 

A writer as late as 1850 gives the most important 
skin diseases of children as chicken-pox, cow-pox and 
the itch. The two former are not skin diseases in 
any sense. Whooping-cough was early known as 
chin-cough, because the child grasped the chin with 
the hand during a coughing paroxysm. This disease 
was evidently very active in those days. A weil- 
known writer states: ‘‘ My bed-maker’s daughter had 
a child ill with whooping-cough in the house with her 
during the last months of pregnancy, and the new- 
comer whooped the first day he came into the world.” 
Continuing, the writer states that whooping-cough is 
very apt to get mixed up in the head with some other 
disease and light upa fever. For strangulation of 
the bowel tobacco smoke was forced into the intestine. 
Another measure for the relief of this distressing af- 
fection was the administration of one pound of mer- 
cury, that the obstruction might be removed by 
weight. The author quoted does not indorse this 


treatment, for he reasons that if the obstruction 
should be situated in the ascending colon the remedy 
would be ineffective. 

Dentition was frequently referred to by all the 
writers, and it was supposed to play an important 
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part either directly or indirectly in many of the affec- 
tions of early life; whether croup, meningitis, diar- 
rhea or convulsions, dentition would bear the blame. 
Worms also camé in for a large share of attention, 
and were supposed to be able to produce marvelous 


effects, among others perforate the intestines and de- 
stroy life. 








Diphtheria was known as malignant sore throat, 
and little was known of it other than that it was a very 
fatal disease. The first description of it in this coun- 
try appeared in 1812, with Dr. Samuel Bard as the 
author. Bleeding was given a first place by all the 
authors consulted. This, with powerful emetics and 
burning the throat with nitrate of silver and muriatic 
acid, comprised the management. In those cases in 
which the membrane involved the larnyx, causing 
croup, it was the object of the physician to produce 
the most violent emesis, hoping thereby to dislodge 
the membrane by means of the sudden shock to the 
respiratory passages. In addition to this depressing 
treatment, bleeding was resorted to by every writer at 
some stage. It would appear that when a child de- 
veloped larnyngeal diphtheria (membranous croup), 
and was transformed into a most pitiable, struggling 
mite of humanity, he also became an enemy, and the 
most favorable means for his extinction were brought 
into use. A writer cautions inexperienced practition- 
ers against making the difficulty of breathing the only 
indication for more blood-letting. The child gasping 
for air required a particularly experienced practitioner 
to deprive him of the power to continue the struggle. 
As might be expected, quoting from the advocates 
of this treatment, the common termination was in 
death. 

The operation of tracheotomy (opening of the 
windpipe and the introduction of a tube so that the 
child might breathe), a measure which has saved thou- 
sands, was not looked upon with favor’as late as 
1858. A well-known American physician, writing 
at that time, states that the French were advocating 
it; but he discourages its use, and believes that noth- 
ing can be expected from it. 

It is astonishing, in reviewing the early literature 
of diseases of children, to learn how generally bleed- 
ing was resorted to. It is asserted that blood-letting 
had a more potent influence on pneumonia than any 
other measure. For a child two years old with pneu- 
monia, it was proper to extract two ounces of blood 
at one sitting. For children under two years of age 
leeches and wet-cups were resorted to. A writer, who 
was probably considered a conservative man of his 
day, referring to scarlet fever, sagely remarks: ‘‘ The 
approach of collapse renders blood-letting impos- 
sible.’’ 

They bled, did these old masters of the lancet, for 
whooping-cough, tonsillitis, indigestion; they bled 
for diarrhea, and they bled for constipation. In fact 
the careful perusal of a work, which appeared late in 
the forties, showed that the author advocated the ab- 
straction of the blood, either directly from the arms 
or by means of cups and leeches, for every subject 
treated of, excepting cold in the head and worms. 

This custom, with the purging and vomiting so gen- 
erally practiced, causes us to marvel that enough in- 
fants escaped to furnish us all with stern grand- 
fathers and indulgent grandmothers of cherished 
memory. Too much, of course, could not be expected 
of theearly practitioners. The subject was new, the 
fundamental knowledge was at a minimum. The 
great error, however, lay in looking upon the infant 
from the standpoint of the adult and treating him on 
this basis with graduated measures. In their earnest 
endeavor they often forgot that the child was not the 
adult. 

If I were asked what I considered the most impor- 
tant epoch in the development of our knowledge of 
diseases of children, I should repiy that it was at that 
period in our history of scientific medicine, when 
thinking men came to realize that infants were not 
miniature men and women to be treated on the same 
basis for the same disease with diminished dosage. 
The child in both health and illness must be studied 
and managed upon anentirely different plane, as if 
it were of a different species. 

Children differ from adults in most important ana- 
tomical and physiological details, therefore there can 
be but little common to both in the management 
during illness. Further, he only is competent to treat 
children who has treated them from this standpoint. 
When this was realized thestudy of the infant in 
health, its peculiarities in growth and development 
was begun. We cameto know that the child differed 
from the adult in bone, blood and nerve structures, 

and that these tissues of the body differed at various 
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ages of childhood. In the notmal child tepair and 
growth are required; in the adult repair only. The 
nourishment, thought, exercise, routine of living, differ 
greatly from the adult. 

Appreciating this difference, it is not diffcult to under- 
stand that there are illnesses peculiar to childhood, or, 
if the disease is common to both, its name is the same; 
but in its manifestations in the child it widely differs 
from those in the adult. It follows, also, that the man- 
agement of diseases of children must differ from those 
of the adult. 

Post-mortem observations, the study of diseased or- 
gans with the assistance of the microscope, have done 
much to clear the field of unsolved problems. 

Bacteriology, the study of micro-organisms, the low- 
est form of life, has made many things plain which 
heretofore were not understood. 

The pediatrist is, therefore, enabled at the present 
time to treat children intelligently, and there has been 
evolved what may be considered almost a system of in- 
fant therapeutics, with diminished drug-giving. Every 
dose of medicine given must have a definite purpose, 
and the drug selected must be given in its most agreea- 
ble form. There can be no graduated system of dosage, 
for the reason that children and adults vary greatly in 
their susceptibility to drugs. Children may take large 
doses of certain drugs, while others must not be given 
atall. One of the important points to be taken into 
consideration in the treatment of sick children, is to 
preserve the function of the stomach. When drugs are 
necessary, small doses, frequently repeated, ordinarily 
answer the purpose far better than larger doses given 
at longer intervals. When an infant patient’s stomach 
becomes deranged because of improper diet or injudi- 
cious drugging, the physician has lost his most impor- 
tant ally. 

Investigations following out the idea of the preserva- 
tion of the function of the gastro-intestinal tract, have 
demonstrated that local measures of relief—external 
treatment it may be called—will often benefit the pa- 
tient more than the internal treatment of drug giving. 
Take, for example, bronchitis. Three years ago, I 
called attention in a papertothe value of medicated 
vapor and local application to the chest, giving drug 
treatment a third place in importance. I also advised 
that when medicines were given they should be admin- 
istered in the form of a tablet triturate, and not mixed 
with a heavy syrup of no therapeutic value, but a posi- 
tive means of disturbing the stomach. 

In pneumonia and the infectious diseases, the use of 
baths, packs and local application, with plenty of water 
to drink, supplemented by judicious medication, gives 
excellent results. 

For high fever there is scarcely a patient who will 
not be benefited more by baths, sponging and local ap- 
plication of cold, than he will by antipyretic drugs—so- 
called fever powders. 

Probably the management of gastro-intestinal disor- 
ders as carried on at the present time exemplifies the 
value of local treatment better than any other. Without 
the privilege of stomach washing and irrigation (wash- 
ing out) of the intestines, I contess that I would be ata 
loss to know how to treat severe summer diarrhea. For 
these measures, with diet, constitute our chief means of 
attack. Probably in no affection excepting diphtheria 
has there been greater advancement made than in the 
treatment of summer intestinal diseases of the young. 
Thousands upon thousands have been sacrificed to these 
disorders yearly. We now know that summer diarrhea, 
at the onset of the attack, is the result of an infection or 
poisoning. This may take place in two ways—the child 
may be poisoned from without by means of contaminated 
food, unclean feeding apparatus and the like—or the 
poisoning may take place by a process which is known 
as auto-infection, the poison being generated in the in- 
testinal canal. This may be brought about by heat, 
cold, shock or any agency acting through the nervous 
system which might interfere with the secreting func- 
tion of the stomach, intestines, liver and pancreas. 
These antiseptic and digestive substances are withheld. 
The absence of their disinfectant properties in the intes- 
tines allows the non-virulent micro-organisms (sapro- 
phites), which are always present in the intestine, to 
become intensely virulent poisons. These and other 
micro-organisms and their products produce the fever, 
prostration and profuse discharges; and when relief is 
not furnished, extensive disease of the bowel structure, 
ulceration and necrosis result. The excessive action of 
the intestines, the frequent passages, a condition known 
as diarrhea, is a conservative attempt on the part of 
Nature to protect her own—to get rid of the offending 
material. So that at the onset we now recognize in 
these cases that it isthe contents of the intestines which 
demand our attention and not the intestine itself. 

The physician, a few years ago (and some at the 
present time), thought the proper management of these 
cases was to give a cathartic, and then to stop the 
diarrhea. They gave opium and powerful astringents 
for this purpose. They too often succeeded in this, and 
lost their patient at the same time. The bacteria and 


their products locked up in the intestine quickly poison 
We now give the time-honored calomel 
Drugs are given which 


the patient. 
er small doses of castor-oil. 
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will disinfect the intestinal canal and others to control 
the excessive action of the intestine, of to tie it up. 

Equally important with these measures is the diet. 
It has been explained that the disorder is due, prima- 
rily, to micro-organisms. One of the important ele- 
ments for the successful growth of these lower forms 
of life in laboratory research is that there be a favora- 
ble field for their growth, a culture medium. For this 
purpose bouillon, gelatin and various other prepara- 
tions are employed. So that, reasoning by analogy, 
when we wish to prevent the growth, we make the field 
as inhospitable as possible. Milk at the temperature of 
the body, as is well known, forms an ideal culture field 
for bacterial growth. We would not think, then, of giv- 
ing milk to a child during an attack of summer diarrhea, 
be it ever so sterile, for it will not remain so, but will 
furnish an ideal culture media for the source of all our 
trouble. Further, if the disorder becomes established 
inflammatory changes take place in the intestinal 
structure, caused by the bacteria and their products. 
It must be remembered that one of the principal require- 
ments in the treatment of any injured organ is rest. 
This the milk will not allow. A large portion of it must 
pass the entire length of the intestinal canal. The diet 
in this form of illness must consist of nourishment 
which will be absorbed directly from the stomach not 
form waste matter to furnish culture media or act asa 
local irritant. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted of late to 
growth and development of the child and to infant feed- 
ing. Sleep, exercise, bathing, and the prevention of 
disease have received a large share of attention. For 
example, in the most recent American text-book on chil- 
dren, by Holt, eighty-nine pages are devoted to these 
subjects. The artificial feeding of infants is a study in 
itself of no small proportion, and marked advancement 
has been made. While the mother’s milk is the most 
acceptable diet for the infant, there are many mothers 
who cannot nurse their offspring. To such we can now 
give a most favorable prognosis as to the outcome of 
artificial feeding, thus doing away largely with the un- 
speakable wet-nurse. The child has the right to de- 
mand the mother’s milk, and when this cannot be fur- 
nished him it must be our object to furnish as accurate 
a substitute as possible. 

The analysis of the milk of many thousands of moth- 
ers of healthy infants has established a standard. We 
know what the constituents of an average milk should 
be. We also know the constituents of cow’s milk. 
Mother’s milk and cow’s milk differ in important details, 
but cow’s milk, with the addition of water, cream and 
milk-sugar, can be made to conform very closely to that 
of the mother; hence the term ‘‘ modified milk.’”’ We 
thus have a working plan. The cow’s milk, the cream, 
milk-sugar and water cannot be mixed in the same pro- 
portion for all, but must be varied to suit the individual 
peculiarities of the patient in question. 

The establishment of modified milk laboratories in 
our larger cities is an indication of the advancement 
made and the thought which has been devoted to the 
matter. The physician writes the prescription for the 
milk of the strength and quantity desired and sends it 
to the laboratory, from whence it is delivered daily to 
the patient, each feeding in a separate nursing-bottle. 
This is certainly an advancement over the teakettle and 
its spout. 

Probably the two most important discoveries of the 
nineteenth century relating to diseases of children are 
those of Klebs and Loeffler who, a few years ago, 
demonstrated the diphtheria bacillus the cause of diph- 
theria, and the more recent elaboration of an antitoxin 
by Ronx and Behring for the cure ofthe same. It has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that this remedy is 
capable of saving twenty per cent. of the otherwise fatal 
cases. : 

Intubation, the introduction of a tube into the larynx 
through the mouth for the child to breathe through, a 
measure of signal value in membranous croup, saving 
one-third of the cases,a measure which does away 
largely with the cutting operation of tracheotomy, 
was introduced by O’Dryer about ten years ago. 

In brief review the reader can readily perceive that 
with the advancement in the knowledge of diseases of 
children the management has assumed a much gentler 
form. The successful pediatrist to-day must look 
upon the children under his care as patients, be they ill 
or well. He must bear to them the same relations as 
does the florist to the tender, growing plant. His 
charges in health require pure food, cleanliness, sun- 
light, fresh air and happy faces. In illness they re- 
quire all of these and more; they demand ripe knowledge 
of their little lives. 

The opportunities for the study of our subject are 
fairly good, but there is much room for improvement. 
In 1860, Jacobi established the first clinic in this coun- 
try for teaching students diseases of children. Since 
then every medical college has established clinics and 
other means of teaching this branch of_medicine. 

At the best undergraduate schools, however, but two 
or three hours are devoted weekly to such instruction, 
which, when we consider the breadth of our subject, is 
small indeed. 

In considering the literature, however, we are 
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confronted with a different state of affairs. The literature 
of diseases of infancy and childhood is. voluminous. 
Many excellent works shave appeared in recent years, 
which, together with original articles and monographs, 
give evidence of an immense amount of original re- 
search. 

The various county, State and international medical 
societies have sections devoted to diseases of children. 
Ten years ago the American Pediatric Society was 
founded. In 1884, the Archives of Pediatrics, a journal 
devoted entirely to the subject of diseases of children, 
was founded. 

The advancement made during the past fifty, or even 
twenty years, has been marvelous, resulting in a largely 
reduced infant death-rate, causing a lay writer to re- 
mark that “‘ the efforts in the direction of the care of the 
young resulted in a survival of the unfit.”’ 


Incurable Diseases. 


BY THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D. 


BEFORE reviewing the advances that have been made 
in the management of incurable diseases or the trans- 
fers which modern medical science has made of certain 
affections from the incurable to the curable list, we 
must first define what is meant by the term “ incurable 
disease.” 

Formerly the terms chronic and incurable were near- 
ly synonymous; but they are no longer so to-day, for 
many chronic affections, such as bronchitis, pleurisy, 
certain nervous disorders, and some diseases of the 
skin, are susceptible of cure when properly and care- 
fully treated, and when taken in hand at a reasonably 
early period in their course, before their chronicity has 
become inveterate. On the other hand, several acute 
affections are, or were, regarded as incurable, in the 
sense of being invariably fatal in their termination de- 
spite the best-directed attempts at a cure by the most 
skilful of physicians. Such, for example, were tetanus, 
or lockjaw, hydrophobia and malignant pustule. Again, 
by incurable diseases we do not understand such as 
run a definite course and cannot be cut short by any 
remedies which the physician may give, but which often 
terminate favorably by a process of self-limitation. 
Such diseases are curable in that they cure themselves, 
or are recovered from, in a certain proportion of cases, 
if no untoward accident occurs. In thisclass are all the 
acute diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlatina, small- 
pox and the like. The medical attendant’s duty in 
in these cases is restricted to watching over the patient 
and guarding him from complications and outside in- 
fluences which might react unpleasantly upon the orig - 
inal disease. 

An incurable disease may be defined, at least for the 
purposes of this article, as a disease which is incapable 
of acure by the processes of nature or by the art of the 
physician; a disease which, when once it has become 
established in the system, cannot be eradicated and will 
persist as long as life lasts. An incurable disease is, 
however, not necessarily a fatal affection, for certain of 
them, many of the nervous disorders, for example, may 
be borne for years without imperiling in any sense the 
life of the patient. Evenwith these restrictions, the 
list of incurable maladies is discouragingly long, and 
the transfers which have been effected from this list to 
that of curable diseases are few, thonot unimportant. Ft 
would be useless and tiresome to discuss seriatim, each 
one of the incurable diseases, and moreover the limits 
of this review, fortunately for the reader, forbid such a 
course. We shall therefore consider only those dis- 
eases which, from incurable, have become distinctly and 
positively curable, and then see what medical science 
has done to ameliorate the condition of those suffering 
from incurable diseases, even while it is impotent to re- 
store them to perfect health. 

Sixty years ago, the year that Queen Victoria as- 
cended the throne of England, a German physician 
wrote a series of articles for the leading medical publi- 
cation of his country upon the management of-consump- 
tion. He made no pretense of curing the disease, and 
even stated expressly that a cure was impossible, but 
thought that by following the plan which he laid down 
much might be done for the comfort of the patient and 
even for the prolongation of his life. To-day we witness 
the cure of thousands of cases of tuberculosis in all its 
forms, of which consumption is but one; and it is not 
too much to hope that this, which is even yet the great- 
est scourge of the human race, will, before the twentieth 
century is out of its teens be passing into medical his- 
tory with a death-roll as insignificant as that which 
smallpox, the scourge of the last century, has at the 
present day. . 

Consumption is now generally regarded as a commu- 
nicable disease, the agent of infection being carried 
chiefly in the expectorated matters, tho the disease may 
also be acquired through the ingestion of meat or milk 
from tuberculous animals. If it were possible to killall 
animals suffering from tuberculosis, and to destroy by 
fire every particle expectorated by consumptive patients 
and every article soiled with this material, the disease 
could be exterminated. But, while that is impractica- 
ble, it yet remains the duty of every person, whether 
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consumptive or not, to refrain from spitting in the street 
or in public places, except in receptacles provided for 
that purpose. The crusade against what is called ‘‘ the 
spitting nuisance,’’ is favored by physicians chiefly for 
reasons of health, altho, of course, in common with all 
decent people, they are disgusted by the nastiness of 
the habit. 

When Professor Koch announced, seven years ago, 
that he had discovered a remedy for consumption in his 
tuberculin,a preparation made from the tubercle bacilli, 
the hopes of physicians and patients alike were raised 
to the highest pitch, only to be rudely blasted a few 
months later. Since then there have been made many. 
other preparations of a somewhat similar nature, the 
so-called serum preparations, and cures have been re- 
ported as effected by these means. It is possible that 
one or more of these ‘‘serums’”’ will be proved in time 
to be a certain remedy for consumption, but as yet they 
are only in the experimental stage, and they cannot be 
relied upon. The treatment that is effective in this dis- 
ease is directed not against the bacillus primarily, but 
is one that strengthens the patient, thus making him 
able to destroy the bacillus with nature’s weapons. In 
other words, it is rather a strengthening of the fortress 
thana sortie. This is effected by change of climate, 
exercise in the open air and sunlight, nourishing food, 
cold bathing, tonics, and remedies to aid digestion. 
Fortunately, the least indispensable of all these means 
to tone up the patient is change of climate. This is a 
powerful auxiliary in the treatment, and is, of course, 
never to be negiected when the patient’s means will per- 
mit him to enjoy it; but experience has shown that a 
cure may be effected in any climate if the patient is in 
condition to carry out the directions of the physician. 
In order to the carrying out of these directions, how- 
ever, a sojourn for a longer or shorter period in a spe- 
cial hospital or sanatorium is quite necessary, and it is 
here that the difficulty arises for the poor man whocan- 
not afford the expense of a stay in such an institution. 
A movement is on foot inthis country as well as in 
Europe, to establish sanatoria in many places through- 
out the world, convenient to large cities, where the 
poor can be taken for a short sojourn at least, so that 
they may get a start toward health and may be in- 
structed in the mode of life that is necessary for them 
to follow. When these have become numerous, and 
when the public has been educated to the need of seek- 
ing relief at the incipiency of the disease and before it 
has become too firmly established, then we may hope 
to see consumption shorn of its power to slay. 

We have spoken at length of tuber€ulosis because it 
is the most important of the affections which have been 
made curable. Others there are, such as tetanus and 
hydrophobia, which were formerly regarded as abso- 
lutely fatal, but which are now occasionally cured by 
means of the injection of a prepared serum, or anti- 
toxin. Myxoedema, another rare disease, a form of ac- 
quired cretinism, which has been recognized only a few 
years, and which wasat first regarded as incurable, has 
been taken from this list through the discovery that it 
could be readily cured by the administration of a prep- 
aration of the thyroid gland, or neck sweetbread, of 
the sheep. A variety of idiocy (cretinism) and certain 
forms of insanity are also thought to be susceptible of 
cure by means of thyroid preparations; but it is too 
early yet toclaim that sufferers from them can be re- 
moved from the list of ‘‘incurables.’’ The same may 
be said of a form of cancer, called sarcoma. Patients 
with this affection have seemingly been cured by ery- 
sipelas ‘‘toxins,”’ yet others, treated in apparently the 
same way, have obtained no relief. In the present 
state of the question, therefore, it can only be said that 
the outlook is hopeful, but one would be rash to affirm 
that every form of cancer is curable. 

While we have done littie as yet, perhaps, toward re- 
ducing the list of incurable diseases, much has been 
accomplished in lessening the sufferings of those whom 
wecannotcure. In former times opium was the reme- 
dy to which recourse was had of necessity for the relief 
of pain and the procuring of sleep, and the remedy was 
oftentimes found to be worse than the disease. In an 
acute and inevitably fatal malady there was little dan- 
ger of forming a ‘‘ habit,” and opium could be given 
with a free hand; but in chronic affections the patient 
soon became habituated to the use of the drug, and to 
his sufferings from disease were added those, both 
mental and physical, of the slaves of the poppy. To- 
day we have many remedies which are almost equally 
potent in the inducing of sleep and in the assuage- 
ment of pain, and which can be given with much less 
fear of permanent injury tothe patient. Drugs of this 
class are so numerous that the physician can often ring 
the changes on them, even in chronic cases, in such a 
way that the risks of a ‘‘ habit’ are almost done away 
with. The various incurable affections of the heart, 
kidneys, and other vital organs can also now be re- 
lieved in great measure, and rendered tolerable by 
means of the newer heart remedies and by the applica- 
tion of the principles of hygiene and of scientific nurs- 
ing which have become so widely diffused through lec- 
tures and popular treatises. 

The diseases of the aged are usually classed among 
he incurable affections, but they are not all equally 








rebellious totreatment. Recent progress in the study of 
the vital processes in old people has taught us to dis- 
tinguish between the diseases of old age and the dis- 
eases of old people. The former are certain affections 
of the circulatory, respiratory and digestive systems 
which are most commonly encountered in advanced life 
and are the direct consequence of the changes occurring 
naturally in the organs of the aged. These, being de- 
pendent upon actual alterations in the tissues which are 
irremediable, are themselves incurable; but the sufferer 
from them is -by no means beyond the help of the phy- 
sician. On the contrary, many of the distressing 
symptoms of them can be relieved to such a degree“that 
the diseases themselves might almost be regarded as 
cured; they are practically removed from the category 
of diseases and placed in that of the infirmities of old 
age. As regards the other class, the diseases of old 
people, we have learned much in the last quarter of this 
century; we have learned that an old man need not be 
given over to death simply because he has had the mis- 
fortune to fall and break his thigh bone, or because he 
has had achill and is taken down with the symptoms 
of pneumonia. The system of the aged responds to in- 
telligent treatment almost as readily and as promptly as 


_does that of the man in middle life; and the rewards of 


careful nursing, of trained watchfulness, and of the 
administration of suitable remedies in seasons of emer- 
gency are as great at this time of life as at any other— 
perhaps even greater; for they come to us as a pleasant 
surprise, since we have not yet learned to expect them 
as confidently as we do in the case of the young and the 
middle-aged. 

In an assembly, when the chairman of a committee is 
called upon for a report, and can say only that a com- 
mencement has been made which inspires hope that 
much will be accomplished in the future, he reports 
‘* progress,’”’ and that is much the same sort of progress 
that has been made in the treatment of incurable dis- 
eases during the second half of this century. The de- 
velopment of a science of rational therapeutics must 
wait upon that of a knowledge of the nature and causa- 
tion of disease, and the former will inevitably follow 
upon the latter. It is this that inspires the student of 
medical progress with high hopes forthe future. We 
are rapidly acquiring a more intimate knowledge of 
disease, incurable as well as curable, and as surely as 
this knowledge increases so surely shall we be able to 
shorten our list of the incurable affections; and many 
even of those which we cannot cure we shall be able to 
prevent—and prevention is better than cure. 

New York City. 


Quality and Quantity of Foods. 
BY HENRY A. GRIFFIN, M.D. 


To say that dietetic knowledge has long remained 
without advance is clearly incorrect, tho its develop- 
ment has been rather in the direction of a further un- 
derstanding of foods loag known than in a discovery of 
edible novelties. True it undoubtedly is that we daily 
encounter new dishes, and the publications of our time 
devote a considerable attention to the gastronomic 
question; butin all this there is no dietetic development 
in the scientific sense, and the appetizing concoction of 
yesterday is essentially the same in material that has 
served our ancestors for generations, however disguised 
it may be by variation of preparation. Our food to- 
day is still comprehended in the three classes, fats, 
sugars and starches, and nitrogenous substances of the 
meat kind, which have served mankind since the crea- 
tion. With few exceptions, too, these classes are little 
richer by new additions than they ever were,-for man 
long since learned those things which nature provided 
for his nourishment and exhausted their possibilities 
save as custom and whim might dictate their variety of 
preparation, a matter which is culinary rather than 
dietetic. 

In some few instances modern research has been able 
to provide new edibles; in saccharin and in dulcin we 
have found substances far exceeding sugar in sweeten- 
ing power, and, what is more important, unproductive 
of the digestive and nutritive disturbances which sugar 
occasions, a circumstance which makes them of such 
value to the victims of gout, of diabetes and of obesity. 
In the soya bean, too, we have a nutritious substance of 
which bread may be made, offering, because of its pov- 
erty in starch, a food for the diabetic, to whom starch is 
injurious. 

There are, of course, a vast number of food prepara- 
tions whose title to novelty is clear and undisputed, and 
these it is our daily fortune to encounter, at least in 
print. To many of these the reader needs no introduc- 
tion, and with many of them, too, an acquaintance 
would be unprofitable. It istrue beyond question that 
among these food preparations there are some whose 
value is great, and in whose manufacture the worthiest 
of purpose and the best of material are employed. 
These, indeed, the physician finds often of assistance; 
but to the undiscriminating the list affords a possibility 
quite as great for harm as for good. It is not to our 
purpose to inquire into the merits of such foods, how- 
ever, for whether they be described as lactated, pep- 
tonized, pancreatized, malted, sterilized, or otherwise 








individualized, their bases are of those elementary class 
es already named.. 
It would be to neglect a very important matter, how- 
ever, thus to pass by the recently introduced steriliza- 
tion of food. Since it is recognized that all foods may 
be the means by which disease germs may enter the body, 
itis important to have some method by which these 
micro-organisms may be destroyed before the food is 
used. The necessity for this precaution is great in all 
cases, but especially is it demanded in the case of foods 
given to children, because of the susceptibility to attack 
which marks those of tender years. Heat is the means 
by which this germ destruction or ‘‘ sterilization”’ is 
accomplished, and in cooking there has long been em- 
ployed an unconscious sterilization. With some foods, 
however, cooking is objectionable and with none more 
than milk; and yet to many, especially the young, it is 
the chief food, and unfortunately, also one most liable 
to contamination. Modern research has discovered 
that the application of heat just lacking the amount re- 
quiréd to cause boiling will effect the death of such 
germs as the food maycontain. And so we employ 
this sterilized food—to milk the sterilization is chiefly 
applied—with a knowledge of its safety. It has been 
found, however, that tho milk is uncooked by steriliza- 
tion, there nevertheless occur in it certain nutritive 
changes due to the great heat employed and these ren- 
der it less desirable as a food. It is found, too, that a 
heat considerably below the boiling point will as effect- 
ively complete the destruction of germs. To this steril- 
izing at a lower temperature we apply the name “‘ Pas- 
teurization.”’ 

In many cases of digestive impairment the adminis- 
tration of food already partially digested is a distinct 
advantage, for by it the labor of a feeble digestion is 
made less and recovery of its vigor is promoted. To 
effect this artificial digestion pancreatin, a digestant 
obtained from animals, may be used; for animal diges- 
tion in many cases is sufficiently like that of man to 
make the substitution possible. This added toa food 
and aided by warmth and an appropriate alkali will 
cause digestion outside the body, and the process may 
be made partial or complete according as the patient’s 
digestion is little or much impaired. Milk in this case, 
too, is the food most often utilized, and tho pancreatin 
is the digestant usually employed the general term for 
predigestion of this kind is ‘‘ peptonizing.’’ This proc- 
ess is certainly one of the most brilliant dietetic ad- 
vances of recent years. 

Another and a still more recent dietetic discovery is 
the ‘‘ modification” of milk, a process by which cow’s 
milk may be separated sufficiently into its elementary 
parts and then recombined and constructed in propor- 
tions which bring it to resemble a mother’s milk. The 
value of this is evident, and among its advantages not 
the least is the possible avoidance of the unpopular wet- 
nurse. The past indeed has seen many crude attempts 
of thus counterfeiting a mother’s milk, but its exact 
accomplishment is a matter of recent achievement. 

No greater mistake can be made, however, than to 
assume that dietetic progress has been confined to the 
discovery of a few new food materials and the intro- 
duction of a few methods of preparation; for it is in 
the field of the chemistry of digestion that dietetic ad- 
vances have chiefly been made, and tho much has been 
accomplished in this field, there still remains many a 
problem to be solved. 

Altho the educational advantages of the times have, 
doubtless, removed from the minds of the laity any re- 
maining impression that food is to be eaten simply as a 
means of sensuous pleasure; yet the full reason of the 
practice is, perhaps, not fully appreciated. The hu- 
man body manifests life by what are known as vital 
phenomena, and among these the most prominent are 
the production of body heat and of nerve action, the 
latter being especially appreciable in the form of mo- 
tion. These phenomena are the result of a chemical 
change taking place in the various tissues of the body, 
which is an oxidation or, practically, a combustion. 
Necessarily, therefore, as vital action progresses, there 
is a wasting from the distruction which the tissues 
suffer in manifesting vitality, and it is to repair this 
waste that food istaken. The question, however, is 
not the simple one which might at first sight appear, 
for before the food which enters our mouths may be ab- 
sorbed and become absolutely a part of ourselves, great 
changes must take place init; for it is evident that 
while bread and butter may enter our digestive organs, 
yet in no structure of the body may they subsequently 
be recognized in theirown forms, tho itis easily de- 
monstrable that the tissues are nourished by their 
consumption. Another thing which complicates the 
matter, is the fact that no food is useful in its entirety. 
In every case the body will extract from a given food 
so much of its substance as it may find useful; but it 
will invariably leave a considerable proportion which is 
useless, and to be gotten rid of, and which, moreover, 
if not cast off, will, its excrementitious nature 
and the possibility of its conversion into actively inju- 
rious material, become a serious menace to health. 
This, too, we owe to modern research, that we know 
the relative nutritive values of the more commonly 
eaten foods; how much in eachcase there exists of 
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material valuable to the body’s nourishment and how 
much of waste. 

To effect the discharge of these waste products the 
body is provided with three prominent sewer systems, 
the bowels, the kidneys and the skin; and it is largely 
upon the maintenance of their activity, and upon the 
avoidance of throwing too great a demand upon them, 
that the preservation of health depends. The problem 
for the regulation of healthful diet is, therefore, a com- 
plicated one. How shall the body be maintained in a 
well-nourished and healthy condition? How shall its 
wasting, the result of expended energy, be replaced? 
How shall over-nourishment and consequent disorder 
be prevented? How shall growth be provided for in 
those of immature development? How much food shall 
be eaten, and what shall be its variety? What dietetic 
means exist for combating established disease? These 
are some of the questions which the dietetic student is 
called upon to investigate and to answer. 

In deciding upon the quality of healthful diet all au- 
thorities unite in condemning those edibles which are 
sufficiently described by their class title, ‘‘ rich food,”’ 
and whose function, it would seem, is rather to trick 
and to persuade the palate into gross treachery to the 
digestion than to any more useful end. The title is a 
vague one, it is true; for what may seem rich to one to 
another may appear plain. But no injury is likely to 
happen when the article cannot be classed as rich or 
plain; for if it is truly plain the digestion will be the 
gainer, and if not, that same digestion has a wonderful 
power to accommodate itself to circumstances, at least 
for a time. The prolonged use, or more often the 
abuse, of food unquestionably ‘‘rich’’ is productive, 
sooner or later, of disorder and, it may be, disease. 

Altho writers differ much in the opinions they hold as 
to the relative values of the three classes of goods, 
fats, sugars and starches, and nitrogenous substances; 
yet reason and practice unite in apparent proof that a 
mixed diet, or one in which all three are represented, is 
most physiological and beneficial. The proportions in 
which the classes are represented will vary with circum- 
stances, mainly those of climate and occupation, for the 
fats and the meats will be producers of more energy 
and therefore will preponderate in the dietary of the in- 
habitant of a cold climate and in that of the laborer; 
while the starchy foods as represented in vegetable 
diet will more befit him whose life is spent in warmth 
and relative inertia. As examples of these diets we 
have the Eskimos, who live largely upon the fat of 
animals, or the Anglo-Saxon race, certainly the great- 
est meat consumer of all people; while the Japanese 
and the Chinese subsist largely upon farinaceous foods. 
That meat diet is productive of energy, even of the 
over-energetic and explosive variety, is amply proven; 
and while it is perhaps an odious comparison the irrita- 
bility of the Englishman has been attributed by one of 
his own nation to an excessive consumption of meat, 
and acontrast isdrawn between him and the urbane Jap- 
anese who employs rice largely as his nutriment. One 
writer even goes so far as to say that a large number of 
family quarrels may be directly traced to a hearty meal, 
especially of meat. partaken onthe previousday. How- 
ever these things may be itis plainly a matter for 
the exercise of common sense. If one lives in a cold 
climate hearty meals and much meat give him energy 
wherewith to make heat within himself. If he moves to 
a warm climate he may indeed take his diet with him, as 
so often does the Englishman in India; but he does so 
at his peril, as the pictures of the gouty and ‘‘livery”’ 
Anglo-Indian officer truly show, for whatever is eaten 
more than the body needs for its proper nourishment 
must be promptly evacuated by the body’s sewerage 
system, else it remains to poison and ultimately to dis- 
ease. 

Similarly, diet should wait on exercise; for, manifestly, 
if food istaken to provide the means for vital power, 
shown in motion, and little motion is required, then little 
food should be used, and that of the least hearty, else 
again a harmful accumulation. To feed the laborer and 
the student alike would be folly; for the tissue waste of 
the former is great, while that of the sedentary liver is 
small indeed; and yet the laborer may not have the 
requisite amount to eat, while the man of little physical 
occupation may eat to excess, simply because his ap- 
petite deludes him into the idea that he needs food, 
which straightway he takes and, in consequence, suf- 
fers. 

To say that nitrogenous food is the most liable to 
abuse is only partiy true; it represents what is most 
hearty and stimulating in our dietary, and therefore, if 
used unwisely, is responsible for grave harm. But 
sweet and starchy foods, too, are potent for ill, if not 
used sparingly; indeed, some go so far as to place upon 
these articles the blame which others attribute to 
meats. Clearly, sweet and starchy foods are more 
prone to disturb digestidn than are other foods, 
whether that disturbance be simply the ‘‘ sour stomach”’ 
which follows the single over-indulgence, or the habit- 
ual dyspepsia which results from a prolonged mis- 
use. Dyspepsias, however, are not the total of sugar’s 
and starch’s responsibilities. To the gouty they are 
nothing less than poisonous, to the diabetic they are 
often the disease itself, while to those irritable and 
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nervous and moody individuals, of whom we unfortunate- 
ly see a large number in every-day life, they are per- 
haps the direct cause of the trouble, tho meats too 
probably participate in the mischief, and by some are 
given the greater blame. In this connection must be 
mentioned the belief now held that excrementitious 
retention is one of the most fruitful causes of disease. 
It has already been said that food should be sufficient 
in amount to insure growth in the young and nutrition 
at all ages, and that more than this is harmful, for if 
more be taken in than can be consumed or speedily 
evacuated the excess will remain to injure the system 
not passively only but actively by virtue of poisonous 
qualities which it acquires. The nature of this poison 
is not completely known; probably it is not an indi- 
vidual but a number, but that poisonous matter exists 
and does harm under these circumstances seems clear. 
The list of disorders thus produced, as given by some 
writers, is appalling; but it may probably be held to 
include biliousness, nervousness, sick headache, neural- 
gia, gouty manifestations, indigestion and more grave 
conditions, too, of which Bright’s disease is most likely 
if the error remain for long uncorrected. 

Fats thus far seem to have escaped censure, and in- 
deed of all the foods they are less likely than any to be 
injurious. They may, it is true, cause unfashionable 
obesity if taken in large amount, but in this matter the 
individual will much determine the result, for, tho one 
who is susceptible to its action will soon acquire weight 
from the drinking of milk, another who is sadly in need 
of nourishment may use it in large amount with little or 
no effect upon his weight, tho it may appear to be the 
cause of biliousness. 

The question of quantity in food is necessarily closely 
associated with that of quality and, therefore, much that 
concerns it has already been said. Clearly, then, if we 
know the dangerous possibilities of certain foods, those 
possibilities may be lessened by partaking of them in 
smaller amounts, if at all. Apart from this, however, 
emphasis must be laid upon an evil which is far too 
prevalent and of which investigators and writers upon 
dietetics are constantly urging the abatement. This is 
the tendency to overeat. It is no easy thing perhaps to 
sit before a table groaning with good things and sur- 
rounded by those who, like ourselves, enjoy them and 
then to practice moderation; but while overindulgence 
may go unpunished for a time, sooner or later if food be 
taken in excess of the demands of the body and purely 
at the instigation of the appetite, a day of retribution 
will come when, in bilious misery, if no worse, we real- 
ize that enough is sufficient. How much each should 
eat will be a matter for each to determine by experi- 
ence. The young properly eat more in proportion to 
their size than those of full growth, because like all 
young animals they are more active, and therefore 
have more waste to repair. Further than that, how- 
ever, in them the repair of waste is not sufficient, for 
growth must also be provided for, and hence a “‘ hearty 
appetite’ in childhood is—within limits—a thing to be 
encouraged. In full growth, however, of necessity the 
food is taken only to repair waste, and the amount to be 
taken can readily be determined by each individual. In 
old age the requirement for food is still less, for now 
with advancing years there is little exercise. A small 
amount of food will therefore suffice to maintain the 
nutrition of the aged, tho, owing to the digestive enfee- 
blement of old age, that little should be nourishing, 
simple and susceptible of easy digestion. 

If, then, there are such possibilities for evil in our 
food, how may one guide himself with safety through 
the danger? This cannot be a difficult matter if one is 
honest with himself and thoughtful. I have purposely 
omitted all reference to rigid diets and to hard and fast 
rules. These may all be required in certain cases, but 
such cases would require individual attention. I have 
rather preferred to give such a general report as might 
be of the more important dietetic considerations of re- 
cent years, leaving each reader to apply them or not, as 
he might require. Few rules will apply to all cases in 
matters medical, and in matters dietetic none. The 
surest way to find out is to prove, and each may do so 
for himself and to his advantage if he will bear in mind 
a few simple facts and apply them conscientiously. If 
these be followed one needs no safer guide than his own 
sensations; not the sensations of the appetite, but those 
of the head and of the body, the clear perceptions and 
the vigorous body being ample evidence that nourish- 
ment is physiologically maintained. Clearly the re- 
ward for such dietetic care is ina comfortable and gen- 
erally in a long life, for careful research has shown 
that those who have lived longest and retained their 
health and faculties are those whose diets have been 
abstemious; and altho the assertion of an eminent Eng- 
lish authority that more die from overeating than from 
overdrinking is a startling one, it is not likely to be 
combated by those who know whereof they speak. 
But, one may say, is there, then, nodanger from under- 
eating and, indeed, from starvation? Clearly there is, 
and a great one, as the unfortunates of poverty too 
often illustrate. Malnutrition, debility, scrofula, 
rickets, anemia, and an increased liability to many 
diseases, are the results of dietetic want; but while the 
vlder countries of the world are wealthy in their 
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examples of abject want, with us such victims are less 
numerous and with the larger number of us, even those 
whose means are less than moderate, over-indulgence is 
oftener the danger than is privation. 

New Yor« Crry. 


Narcotic Inebriety.* 
BY J. B. MATTISON, M.D., 


Mepicat Director Brooktyn Home ror Narcotic INesrRiaTEs. 


NARCOTIC inebriety—inebriety from morphin, chloral, 
cocain—is a disease that has been widely prevalent in 
America during the last forty years. Before the coming 
of the hypodermic syringe, the morphin disease—dis- 
ease, not ‘*habit’’—was comparatively unknown; but 
the wide-spread use of this method of treatment, coupled 
with a non-appreciation, both by physician and patient, 
of its seductive power -and pernicious sequela, made 
active the growth of a disease that involved a host of 
victims no man can number. 

Its origin, in the immense majority of cases, was the 
ill-advised or too long-continued use of the drug to re- 
lieve pain of body or mind, or induce sleep; and when 
these departures from health were ended and the drug 
should have been-set aside, it had made, in all too many 
cases, a demand for repeated taking that could not be 
denied, and which, unless hindered by a helping hand, 
gave over its hapless victims to a bondage binding for 
life. 

By many these unfortunate folk are looked upon 
as a sort of moral lepers, victims of their own vicious 
desire for the so-called pleasures of opium—its pains are 
far greater—and so deemed deserving of censure 
ratherthan that charity which truly is theirdue. This 
largely held idea is a mistakenone. Their taking of 
morphin is not a mere wanton choice, a vice. They take 
it because of a painful necessity—in most cases by med- 
ical advice—and become its victims, all unconscious of 
its power for ill. What this power to enslave is few 
understand or appreciate. I have known superbly en- 
dowed specimens of physical manhood go down before 
it in less than a month. Many doctors do not realize 
its resistless force; and this very fact is, most largely, I 
take it, the reason why seven out of ten of those who 
honor me with their care are medical men. The man 
does not live who, under certain conditions, can stand 
against the power of opium. 

The physician sometimes, tho rarely, meets with 
cases of morphinism in children. The disease may be 
congenital, or acquired. The latteris more often no- 
ted, because many cases of the former are overlooked, 
not being recognized by the doctor, who, unaware of 
morphinism in the mother, fails to appreciate the im- 
port of certain symptoms in the babe soon after birth; 
and the supply of narcotic nutriment (so to speak), as 
well as other nourishment—for the lacteal secretion is 
usually suspended—being cut off, the child speedily 
falls into fatal collapse. 

One of the most notable cases of this kind ever cited 
was by Dr. Frank B. Earle, before the Chicago Medical 
Society, in December, 1887. In the preceding December 
he attended at the birth of a ten-pound girl, whose 
mother—a morphinist—seemed specially solicitous re- 
garding her babe. Inquiry revealed the fact that three 
children had died soon after birth, the first in two and 
a half days and the third in four days. In this case,on 
the third day the child became sleepless, pale and pros- 
trate; twelve hours after was found pulseless; five min- 
utes later died. The mother had taken eight to fourteen 
grains of morphia daily, commencing soon after mar- 
riage. 

Incident to the rise and progress of this disease in 
children, one point of interest and importance may be 
referred to. There are those in the profession who 
think that the main genetic factor in morphinism is 
mere moral obliquity on the part of the patient; simply 
a vicious desire for the pleasure, so-called, of the pop- 
py. What becomes of this argument in cases snch as 
we have cited? And what more is needed to prove it 
unsound? Surely this sort of ‘‘ vicious desire’’ does 
not obtain among babies! Surely ‘‘evil propensity ’”’ 
along this line does not play a part in patients six 
months old! No, no; a physical need creates and, made 
greater by the narcotic—for it grows by what it feeds 
on—a physical need continues. Inthe immense major- 
ity of cases, among young and old, this may be accepted 
as a fact. 

Morphinism in the old is rare. Some, not all, of the 
causes of morphinism in middle life play a part in the 
old; but lack of the most common cause—pain—may, I 
think, be safely set down as the main reason for its in- 
frequency in senile life. 

Neuralgia is a most prolific cause of morphinism; but 
neuralgia is, essentially, a disease of the first four dec- 
ades, and if the fifty-year period be passed without it 
the chance of its coming steadily lessens, unless it be 
from structural lesion or morbid growth. Pain, of 
brawn or brain, has been the cause of every case of 
morphinism after the age of fifty that has come to my 
notice. Of several cases, one was due to sciatica, another 
to what might be termed mental pain—melancholia. 





* An Interview for Tue InpErENDENT. Dr. Mattison is regarded as 
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Both were laymen; ofie was seventy, the other seventy- 
two. In the former, the disease had persisted four 
years; the opiate was laudanum, and sometimes rum 
taken toexcess. The latter had used morphia twenty 
years, but reaching only four grains daily, by subcu- 
taneous injection. His physical status was much im- 
paired; the other’s physique had not been greatly dis- 
turbed, but his mental darkness persisted, despite the 
opiate. The hypodermic user was under care eleven 
weeks; the other, twelve. Each recovered. The elder 
patient, who took morphia, lived fifteen months, *‘ com- 
pietely cured,” his physician reported, and died of kid- 
ney disease. The other survived four years free from 
opium, and died of old age. 

Regarding results, they are, as a rule, less disas- 
trous than in earlier years. Two things tend mainly 
tothis. One is a less lavish use of the drug. Old 
folks seldom take it to excess. The lessened work and 
care of later life make no such demand for its stimulant 
effect—which comes to be a factor in continued taking, 
quite apart from its pain-easing power—as among 
patients of middle life. 

The prognosis of morphinism in the old, among cases 
eligible for treatment, is good. The proportion of 
permanent recoveries in patients above sixty has 
been larger than in those below that age. The main 
reason for this is the larger liability to recurring 
causes in ex-morphinists of middle life, and the fact 
that sufficient time is not taken by the latter for such 
prolonged post-active treatment as will make certain 
continued improvement. Especially is this so with 
medical men. With the coming of improved health, 
when the opium incubus is removed, comes the danger 
of a premature return to professional work. This is 
the most frequent cause of a recurring of this disease. 
The remote future, much more than the immediate con- 
dition of the patient, is apt to give the physician most 
concern. Despite the fact of their being physicians, too 
many of them do not realize their peril; do not appreci- 
ate the fact that, in many cases, months, and even years, 
of hygienic care and favorable environment, after active 
treatment is ended, are absolutely essential for a lasting 
cure. 

Morphinism in women is not rare. The genesis of 
such cases presents no special variation from that rela- 
ting to men. A physical necessity—not *‘ vicious de- 
sire’’—stands out strongly along causation lines in 
almost every case among the better class. Even those 
departures from physical health, peculiar to their sex, 
which lead up to this toxic neurosis, have, as the one 
great factor, pain. 

The diagnosis of morphinism in women need never be 
difficult. Often, however, itis. Usually a consensus of 
symptoms, the import of which is distinctive, tho details 
need not detain us, mark the disease, even to the non- 
expert. But there are cases, and not a few, where the 
lack of physical signs, combined with denial of the 
drug-taking—a denial due to the desire common to most 
victims, to protect herself from unkind and unjust 
judgment (the outcome of ignorance as to the true ethics 
of these cases), which prompts her to conceal the opiate- 
using—make it not easy to determine the true condi- 
tion. 

There is a largely held opinion that all morphinists 
have a set of symptoms which leave little doubt as to 
diagnosis. That is nottrue. Many of them, objective 
as well as subjective, pertain to other diseases. Some 
morphinists use the drug years with little departure 
from mind and body health. I recall a striking case: a 
New England physician who had taken morphia fifteen 
years, by mouth, reaching a six grains. daily using, in 
whom I noted no evidence of his disease. Another no- 
table instance was that of Mrs. A., wife of a New York 
doctor, whose case, in 1888, figured largely in the courts 
during a suit for divorce. Charge was made that she 
was a morphinist. It was denied. She was examined 
by two physicians, who declared her free from the dis- 
ease. They were mistaken. She had been a victim 
six years. She was treated, made a good recovery, and 
has remained well. 

The mistaken opinion as to the patent signs of mor- 
phinism has led tolegalerror. The most notable of 
recent years was inthe case of Carlyle Harris. You 
will remember that application was made fora new trial 
onthe ground of evidence that his wife had been a 
morphinist. The application was denied, and in an 
opinion accompanying, the presiding judge laid much 
stress—most stress, if I mistake not—on his belief that 
had Mrs. Harris been a morhpinist it would have been 
known to her husband, for whom, in a former trial, no 
such extenuating plea had been presented. 

I have known, againand again, morphinism in the wife 
concealed from her husband for years. In view of this 
fact, I have no hesitation in saying that the opinion of 
Recorder Smyth, refusing a new trial onthat ground, 
was a grave judicial error. 

Another drug, a blessing indeed when rightly used, 
to bring sleep is chloral; but it also has its bane, as 
many a life wreck would well attest. Happily, other 
and less harmful wooers of the drowsy god have made 

chloral inebriety largely a thing of the past. 

The latest and greatest of these narcotics to do harm 
is cocain. A drug peerless for good, in proper cases, 
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if used with care, it becomes, when taken unwisely and 
to excess, a power to injure such as one can scarcely 
conceive. Its fascinating seductiveness is unique, its 
destructive energy appalling; it is the greatest wrecker 
of mind and body known. 

While it can be said truly that most cases of narcotic 
inebriety among the better classes have their rise in a 
professional giving—more or less direct—of the drugs 
we have noted, acertain number have their origin in 
the overuse of some of the nostrums with which this 
nation is flooded. It is safe to say that most, if-not all, 
of those lauded to relieve pain, contain some form of 
opium,and if taken overlong, disaster is sure to come. 
The secrecy of their make-up is their largest factor for 
harm; and the only rational, radical relief will be had 
when National or State control of all patent medicines 
compels their makers to place the formula on every box 
or bottle, so that ‘* he who runs may read.” 

It goes without saying that a power for good—such 
as these drugs possess—implies a power for ill, and so, 
tersely told, this latter involves such inroads on the 
well-being of body and mind as detract from that which, 
mainly, goes to make ‘‘life worth living ’’—health; or 
brings, more or less speedily, its victims to a graveyard 
ora madhouse. 

The opinion, held by many, that narcotic inebriety is 
hopeless as to cure, is not correct. The disease is cur- 
able in the same sense as other diseases. Cases com- 
prise four classes. Some, by virtue of painful organic 
disease, or from temperament or environment that can- 
not be improved, are incurable. More can only be bet- 
tered. Most cases, eligible for treatment, can be cured, 
but the cure is not lasting; sooner or later, by return of 
original or similar cause, the disease recurs. Despite 
all this, well-dirécted medical care, in many cases, re- 
sults in permanent recovery. 

Marked advance has been made in the treatment of 
this disease. The monstrous, brutal, barbarous practice 
of sudden and complete quitting of a long-used narcotic 
no longer obtains. The modern method is scientific 
and humane. Granting freedom from organic disease, 
and an earnest desire to recover, the outlook for health 
restored is hopeful; for never was treatment so simple, 
so satisfactory, and so successful as now. 

Regarding narcotic inebriety in America I am opti- 
mistic. I think it on the wane. Various causes have 
tended to this glad end. Less snareful sleep-bringers 
have largely supplanted chloral. The claims once made 
that cocain is harmless; that cocain inebriety is a myth; 
and its vaunted value as a remedy in alcoholism and 
morphinism, have been fully refuted; and so medical 
men havecome to realize the risk incident to its incau- 
tious giving, and have wisely withheld its use. Con- 
cerning the most common form of narcotic inebriety— 
morphin—less perilous pain-relievers have taken its 
place; many doctors have realized that the ‘hy poder- 
mic method of giving morphin is the one most likely 
to induce inebriety; and their syringes, once ready, are 
now rusty; and still more of them have learned, by 
larger study, or unhappy experience, the wisdom in a 
less lavish giving of this drug. 

Granting this disease on the decline, there is reason 
for profound gratulation to every well-wisher of his 
kind; for it has brought more of sorrow to soul and 
body than the world will ever know. 


Music. 
The Short, Dull Summer. 


BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 


‘* AND lambent dulness played around its face.” A 
few years ago music was so active locally and abroad 
that we all fell into the pleasant delusion of thinking 


‘that there was noreal interregnum between the end of 


one ‘‘season’’ in the spring, and the new one’s begin- 
ning in early autumn. Local incidents and foreign 
items beguiled the less active months with sprightli- 
ness. All at once weare pulledupshort. The summer 
just past has been with no exception the most stagnant 
that New York has known for a good while. It has been 
barren of incidents, it has been hesitating even in 
rumors of matters for the autumnal current of affairs. 
At the same time, the European musical centers have 
been lazy beyond even a vacation-time lethargy that 
some of them always take on. The fact that the coming 
season, to be known as of 1897-’98, is likely to be particu- 
larly brisk here, so far as go performances and plenty 
of distinguished artists in the field, is some consolation. 

The evening orchestral concerts at the Madison 
Square Garden took the place of the seasdie ones at 
Brighton Beach. The latter are indeed entertainments 
of the past. The Music Pavilion is wrecked and Mr. 
Anton Seidl in Europe. Mr. Adolf Neundorff and Mr. 
Louis Schmitt have successively conducted this series 
nearer home, with the ‘‘ Metropolitan Orchestra ’”’ and 
with particularly good programs daily. Mr. John Philip 
Sousa has reigned over Manhattan Beach, however, 
which the ocean has spared as yet, with his admirable 
military band. This year Mr. Sousa has raised to a 
fine art the art of making a fine program for a band 
that has no strings. These are great days for his work. 
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Fancy the amazelof the composers in question if they 
could have lived to hear played and played, with vir- 
tuosity, on a ‘‘mere military band,’”’ the third “‘ Leonore 
Overture,” the ‘‘Rosamunde” Overture, Mendelssohn’s 
**Midsummer Night’s Dream” music—not to speak of 
successful arrangements of everything by Wagner, 
Liszt and the fireworky French contemporaries. Per- 
haps, by and by, we shall forget to fiddle altogether and 
at least every violinist be his own clarinettist. In any 
case, glory to Wieprecht and to Sax in these latter days 
of brass-band audacities and triumphs undisputedly 
artistic. 

There has been no other local music with a memoran- 
dum. After the bustling convention and concerts of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in June nothing 
really an incident occurred; a full notice of that im- 
portant one has already appeared here. 

The Bayreuth performances were the kind of common- 
place, or poorer ones to which we are now tolerant 
through the existing—and probably permanent—decline 
of art standards there, owing to the fewness of 
great German Wagnerian singers available for the per- 
formance. Therepertory was the Nibelungen Ring 
and ‘*‘ Parsifal.’’ Mr. Seidl won great honor in conduct- 
ing the latter music-drama, which, by the by, received 
its hundredth representation on August 20th. ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal” had a better cast than the formidable Ring series 
could compass, including Mme. Brema, as Kundry, and 
Mr. Van Dyk. The leading singers of the festival have 
been Mmes. Brema, Heink-Schumann, Mildenburg, 
Gulbranson, Miss Marion Weed(an American), and the 
Messrs. Van Dyk, Griining, Von Rooy, 
Perron and Plank and Friedricks. The audiences were 
very large. But selectness and intelligence and Ger- 
man visitors no longer characterize them as in the true 
and good days of Bayreuth’s authority in things Wag- 
nerian. Nowit is a business matter, a paying function 
from the composer’s airs, a scheme, thanks only to 
foreign visitors, incidentally esthetic. When ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
passes to the Munich stage the subtraction will mean a 
severer loss to Wagner’s heirs than to Wagner’s honor. 
It is once more stated that ‘‘there will be no Festival 
next year.” 

At the various watering-places and summer cities of 
Europe no new works of importance have been brought 
out. Bungert’s ‘‘ Return of Ulysses,” a relapse toward 
classicism as was its composer's ‘‘ Nausicaa’; young 
von Chelius’s ‘‘Hasshish,’” an Oriental tragedy in 
short operatic form; Keinzl’s ‘‘ Evangelimann,’’ Spi- 
nelli’s ‘‘A Basso Porto,” Giordano’s ‘* Andrea Chenier,” 
Puccini’s ‘‘ Le Bohéme,” and a few other recent lyric 
works, are still more or less novelties. The French 
Massenet seems to bear away the palm for industry, as 
not only his ‘‘ Cendrillon’’ and ‘‘ Sapho’”’ but one or two 
other new works, are said to have been completed by 
him. Saint-Saéns is said to be writing a new lyric score. 
Not from Germany, that decadent musical land, nor 
from France nor Italy has there been the pleasing news 
of important symphonic labors for the benefit of the 
concert season to come. Luckily the store from the 
past is more than sufficient. 

Of the musical movement to come in New York dur 
ing the autumn and winter before us little can now be 
said except as matter of rumor. The presence of an 
extremely large contingent of foreign musicians of note, 
according to the private announcement of various man- 
agers, is significant of a fine concert-supply. Opera, for 
the first time in many years, will likely be in small and 
relatively unimportant relation to the winter’s music. 
Mr. Grau, the sole lessee of the Metropolitan Opera 
House under the reorganized corporation, and its only 
official impresario, probably takes no responsibility 
in providing us with opera until 1898-’99. Many im- 
portant singers are under contract to European houses 
for all the winter, and arrangements conflicting cannot 
be made. Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Ellis, his 
partner, purpose a series of representations, Italian, 
French and German, in December and January. Among 
notable artists expected to appear in concert or operatic 
work here after November are now engaged Alexandre 
Guilmant, Henri Marteau, Marcella Sembrick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, Jean Gérardy, Ysaye, Mme. Nor- 
dica, Mme. Carrefio, Rafael Joseffy and Moritz Rosen- 
thal. With them and their fellow-immigrants even a 
routine season cannot be uninterruptedly dull. 

The fortieth of the annual Music Festivals at Worces- 
ter (Mass.), occurred this season during the week Sep- 
tember 2oth-24th, with the usual seven concerts and 
seven public rehearsals. Mr. Carl Zerrahn and Mr. 
Franz Kneisel conducted. Among the soloists an- 
nounced were Mme. Johanna Gadski and Messrs. David 
Bispham, Evan Williams and Rafael Joseffy; and the 
larger choral works were to be H. W. Parker’s “‘ Hora 
Novissima,’”’ Gounod’s ‘‘The Redemption,’’ Goring- 
Thomas’s cantata, ‘‘ The Swan and the Skylark,’ and 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Samson and Dalila.” 


Burgstaller, 


Lonpon has just chosen for its new Lord Mayor, Ho- 
ratio D. Davies, a Conservative member of Parliament. 
Mr. Davies was born in 1842, and was educated at 
Dulwich College. He has served in the Army as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, as Sheriff of London in 1887,and as Alder- 
man in 1889. He began life as an engraver’s appren- 
tice, but later turned his attention to commerce, 
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WITH a round half-dozen tickets now in the field, we 
may suppose that the preliminaries to the coming mu- 
nicipal campaign in the Greater New York are pretty 
well settled. The nominees for Mayor are as follows: 
Seth Low, Citizens’ Union; General Tracy, Republican 
Party; Henry George, United Democrats and Demo- 
cratic Alliance; Judge Van Wyck, Tammany, with the 
Prohibition and Socialist-Labor men. It will serve to 
show into what confusion party politics has fallen if 
we take space here to show what organizations and fac- 
tions are to be reckoned with. The following .is a 
pretty fair if not exhaustive list: 


1. Citizens’ Union and Brooklyn Committee of Fifty. 
2. Republican Party (machine). 
3.. Republican Committee (Swayne and Brookfield). 
4. Tammany (Regular Democrats). 
5. National Democrats (Gold). 
6. United Democrats (Free Silver). 
7. Democratic Alliance (Free Silver). 
8. People’s League (Free Silver). 
9. Home Rule Democracy (Purroy). 
10. Independent County Democracy (Stecklers). 
11. Independence Hall Democracy (Harburger). 
12. Young Democracy (O’Brien). 
13. German American Reform Union. 
14. Prohibition Party. 
15. Socialist Labor Party. 


The German American Reform Union which Tammany 
hoped to capture was dissatisfied with the Tammany Tick- 
et and hasdecided to support Mr. Low; so probably will 
the National or Gold Democracy, despite the attempt of 
some of its members to lead it into the Tammany wig- 
wam. The Brookfield Republicans, opposed to the ma- 
chine, have also cast their lot with the Citizens’ Union, 
and most of the small Democratic factions are expected 
to follow in the same direction. The United Democrats 
and the Democratic Alliance will support Henry George 
on a Free Silver platform. Whether the People’s League 
will cling to Tammany or goto George is as yet uncer- 
tain. 


THE program of the Republican Convention, laid 
down so carefully beforehand by Senator Platt, Preési- 
dent Quigg and others, was carried through without a 
hitch. All the candidates had been selected before- 
hand, the platform had been prepared and carefully 
scrutinized, and the machine ran almost without a jar. 
General Tracy was nominated by a vote of 297 to 49 for 
Seth Low, and 2 for Frederick A. Schroeder. Ashbel 
P. Fitch, the present Comptroller a member of Tam- 
many, altho formerly a Republican, was nominated for 
comptroller without any opposition, and R. Ross Ap- 
pleton, of Brooklyn, was nominated for president of the 
council. These are the three nominations made by the 
city convention. Senator Platt was present as an inter- 
ested spectator. He received much attention from 
speakers and audience and was the hero of the occa- 
sion. There were two contests between rival delega- 
tions from two districts in Brooklyn. The committee 
on credentials reported in favor of allowing both sets to 
have seats, each man to have half avote. This was 
objected to on the part of one set of delegates, and it 
was moved asan amendment that this set of delegates, 
understood to favor Mr. Low for Mayor, should be 
seated. Mr. Quigg immediately moved that the amend- 
ment be laid on the table and also called for the previ- 
ous question, and when this was carried he announced 
that the 191 votes of New York City were cast against 
the amendment. This he did without polling the dele- 
gation, indicating that the voting power of these 191 
delegates had been placed in Mr. Quigg’s hands. 





GENERAL TRACY in his address accepting the nomina- 
tion used words to which considerable significance has 
been attached. While accepting the nomination he 
wished it understood that if hereafter it should appear 
that his candidacy would not promote the union of all 
possible elements in opposition to Tammany, he would 
reserve the right to withdraw. If such withdrawal 
would not bring about conciliation then he would re- 
main in the fighttothe end. Mr. Quigg, the President 
of the Republican organization, made a similar state- 
ment before the convention, indicating that General 
Tracy was selected with a view of compelling the Citi- 
zens’ Union to withdraw Mr. Low and agree upon a 
compromise candidate. The platform is intended to be 
a strong defense of the appearance of the Republican 
Party in the campaign. The evils of Bryanism are 
dwelt upon; the Dingley Bill and the administration of 
Governor Black are indorsed; the crimes of Tammany 
against good government are set forth and made the 
ground of appeal for support of the Republican ticket. 
On the excise question it is declared that the Raines 
Law has taken the saloon out of ‘politics and given the 
right to any citizen to sell liquor who pays the tax and 
observes the law. As to the special grievancés of New 
York City, it declares that these provisions are wisely 
left to the wil! and judgment of the people of the city of 
New York, whatever that may mean. 
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Survey of the World. 


THE next convention in the order of time was that of 
the United Democracy, which put in nomination for 
Mayor Henry George, who was one of the strongest ad- 
vocates last fall of the Chicago ticket and platform, but 
is now understood to have given up the free silver idea. 
The convention was an enthusiastic one and applauded 
the remarks of its chairman to the effect that the Demo- 
cratic Party machinery of the State was in the hands of 
traitors from whom it must be wrested, alluding to the 
action of the State Committee in ignoring the Chicago 
platform. When the name of Henry George was. pre- 
sented as ‘‘the great, the immortal American,’ who 
was a platform in himself, the one man who championed 
the cause of labor and capital alike and had shown how 
it was possible for them to join hands for the benefit of 
both, there was the wildest cheering. and to his nomi- 
nation there was no dissent. The resolutions reaffirmed 
the principles of the Chicago platform and declared that 
those who reject them are not true Democrats. They 
declared the party to be in accord with the only organ- 
ized Democracy of the United States, and as such 
claimed the support of true Democrats in the State of 
New York. Its municipal program favors the ownership 
of municipal franchises, ample school accommodations, 
the establishment of parks and playgrounds, a freer 
liquor law,and a city government responsible to a party. 
Mr. George declares himself more of a greenbacker 
than either a silver or gold man. The planks in the 
Chicago platform which he considers of greatest im- 
portance, are those proposing a return to the principles 
of Jefferson and against government by injunction. 
Later in the week another free silver organization, 
known as the Democratic Alliance, held its convention 
and indorsed the ticket put forth by the United Democ- 
racy. It was not at first supposed that the Henry 
George movement was a very strong one. The Tam- 
many managers seemed to be indifferent to it and af- 
fected to believe that even if persevered in it would not 
draw very much strength from Tammany. But after 
the Tammany convention was held there was so much 
dissatisfaction with the Tammany ticket that politicians 
began to regard the George movement as really a for- 
midable affair. It is said to have a complete,organiza- 
tion, that the various elements are firmly united in it, 
and that according to the present outlook it may be 
second in November, if not first. 


THE Tammany machine worked quite as smoothly as 

the Republican. There were rumors that Mr. Sheehan, 
the head of Tammany, and Richard Croker, the former 
Tammany chief, who has just come back from England 
to take part in the campaign this fall, disagreed as to 
the ticket, and that the ticket as nominated was not ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheehan’s ideas at all. Certainly it was 
not according to the ideas of the convention itself; but 
it went through without division, Judge Van Wyck, for 
Mayor, receiving the entire vote under the operation of 
the unit rule. There was some protest from delegates 
in Brooklyn against the delivery of the vote by the chair- 
man without a poll of the delegates; but it went for 
naught. All the enthusiasm of the convention seemed 
to be reserved for such popular Tammany men as Charles 
W. Dayton and Hugh J. Grant, and there was very little 
of it for Judge Van Wyck. The other nominees on the 
ticket are almost unknown. A bid for the German vote 
is evident in the selection of Ruppert, a member of the 
brewing firm of that name; but the German-American 
Reform Union refused to accept it, and promptly de- 
cided to cast its lot with the Citizens’ Union. Other 
German societies, said to aggregate 100,000 members, 
have also declared against it. The platform avoids na- 
tional issues, says nothing about free silver, but treats 
of trusts, public franchises, personal liberty, the Raines 
Law and home rule, making quite an attractive munici- 
pal program. The program, however, received little 
attention in the face of the disappointment over the 
character of the ticket. The men nominated evoked no 
enthusiasm from the Convention and none from the 
masses of Tammany supporters. Indeed, there was a 
good deal of opposition to it, and there was much talk 
after the Convention of a withdrawal of the ticket and 
the substitution of other names; but the Tammany lead- 
ers declared that the ticket was nominated to stay until 
the end. They doubtless believe that they can depend 
upon the body of the Tammany voters to support it 
without question, as they have been accustomed to 
do. 


Tue election held in New Jersey on Tuesday of last 
week, to decide whether certain constitutional amend- 
ments should become a part of the organic law of the 
State, brought out an extremely small vote. The vote cast 
in the Presidental election last fall was 371,127. Of this 
number only 140,000, or considerably less than forty per 
cent., went tothe polls last week. Of the three constitu- 
tional amendments the most important was that forbid- 
ding legislation to establish the lottery or race-track 
gambling, or any form of betting onchance. A second 
amendment proposed to allow women to vote at school 
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elections; a third, to prohibit the Governor from ap- 
pointing, in the interim of sessions of the Legislature, 
men who have been rejected by the Senate. . The small 
vote was, doubtless, due to the apathy of what is 
called the moral element. Those interested in 
maintaining the race-tracks, including the own- 
ers of such tracks, the gamblers, and, it is said, 
the railroads also, bore an active part in the 
election, and it is reported that a large amount of money 
was spent in the endeavor to defeat the amendment. 
The first returns seemed to indicate that it had been 
hopelessly defeated, but later reports showed that the 
returns of counties not specially interested in race-tracks 
were reducing the majority against the amendment, and 
by the close of the week it was apparent that there was 
a slight majority in favor of the amendment, so that it 
now looks as if it were adopted. The vote as given is 
70,187 for the amendment and 69,575 against it, leaving 
a majority of 612. There is no question that the amend- 
ment giving women the right to vote in school elections 
is defeated, the majority against it being in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000. The other amendment, concerning 
appointments to office, seems to have been adopted by a 
majority of 7,000. The largest vote given against the 
gambling amendment was in Hudson, Essex, Union, 
Passaic and Camden counties. 





DurRING the week the yellow fever has somewhat 
spread. ‘‘ Shotgun quarantines’’ have been establish- 
ed in most of the small towns around the large affected 
cities, and Dr. Guiteras, the United States Marine Hos- 
pital expert, was prevented by an armed mob at Rayne, 
in Arcadia parish, from leaving New Orleans to consult 
with State officials outside of the city. Great efforts 
are being made in New Orleans to keep the fever out 
of the ‘asylums and other public institutions; but in 
spite of all these efforts some cases have occurred. The 
Board of Health recommended that there should be no 
moving on October Ist, the yearly moving day in New 
Orleans, and that the landlords and tenants come to 
some agreement in regard to rents. There is talk of a 
petition being sentto President McKinley for some 
measure of relief from the quarantine regulations, that 
the small towns are imposing on the mail matter fromthe 
large infected centers. We print the following extracts 
from a letter we have just received from a friend in 
Mobile, which throws an interesting light on the situa- 
tion: 

I have been through every epidemic since 1853, and 
have not, in all these years, seen such panic, fright and 
stampede as I have seen since the present so-called yellow 
fever was officially reported to be among us. A great 
many blame Dr. Guiteras, the Government expert or the 
Surgeon-General, for this remarkable and unnecessary 
stampede. Dr. Guiteras saw fit to wire to the Surgeon- 
General that he had found a case or two of yellow fever 
here, and added that he feared there would be a terrible 
outbreak. The Surgeon-General gave his telegram to the 
agent of the Associated Press in Washington who had it 
sent everywhere. It appeared in the Mobile papers the: 
next morning, and the stampede followed. It is estimated! 
that ten thousand of our people have fled. I think this an 
exaggeration. About one-third of this number would be: 
a reasonable and conservative estimate. As far 
as my observation goes, the character of the disease is: 
wonderfully mild. The only place where the mortality has: 
been bad is Barclay, Miss., where it has reached forty-five 
per cent., eleven cases and five deaths. The worst enemies: 
we have are those refugees who are fabricating all kinds 
of distressing reports and retailing them with monstrous: 
exaggeration. 





THE convention of mayors and other municipal officers, 
held last week at Columbus, O., is another indication of 
the growing sentiment throughout the land toward the 
serious study of the municipality and its functions. 
This is the first convention, we believe, of its kind; and 
altho it was expected last spring, when the invitations 
were sent out, that over 2,000 delegates would respond, 
only a few hundred were able to be present. The work 
of the convention was the forming of a national organi- 
zation, the hearing of addresses on important topics, 
and the general discussion of all questions pertaining to 
municipal administration. It cannot be said that any of 
the serious problems that are now confronting the cities, 
were solved; but some very valuable papers were read. 
An address by Mayor Quincy, of Boston, dwelt upon 
the difference between Federal, State, urban and rural 
administrations, and was received with great interest. 
The convention would not commit itself to the advocacy 
of municipal ownership, and there was quite a storm 
raised when Mr. Gilkinson, the publisher of City Gov- 
ernment, a journal devoted to public ownership, was 
elected secretary. It was feared that the organization 
would be hopelessly tied up with his publication. The 
Convention effected a permanent organization under 
the name of ‘* The League of American Municipalities.” 
According to its constitution its object is to be the gen- 
eral improvement of every branch of municipal admin- 
istration by holding annual conventions and maintain- 
ing a bureau of statistics. Detroit will be the place of 
meeting for next year. 
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THE Congressmen who were in Hawaii at the time of 
‘the unanimous adoption of the treaty of annexation 
have returned, with the exception of Senator Morgan; 
and they were very favorably impressed by their visit, 
and expect the United States Senate to accept the gift 
of the Islands. The meeting of natives to protest was 
a farce, attended by only about two hundred people. 
The chief Hawaiian interest at present attaches to the 
announcement that the difficulty between Japan and 
Hawaii is likely to be settled without the trouble of ar- 
bitration. The story that the sum of $100,000 will be 
acceptable as indemnity to be paid by Hawaii for 
the exclusion of Japanese immigrants is somewhat 
guardedly denied, but it seems to have a basis of truth. 
England will not object to annexation, but she would 
like to secure the right of Neckar Island as a station for 
the Pacificcable. This island was taken possession of 
by Hawaii three years ago. It is intrinsically worth- 
less, as it consists of only barren rock. It is reported 
that the opposition of the Spreckels sugar interests to 
annexation is withdrawn. 


THE boundary dispute between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica hs been decided in favor of the former, and the 
decision is expected to have considerable effect on the 
future of the Nicaragua Canal. The boundary between 
these two Republics was insufficiently determined in the 
Treaty of 1858, and for many years they have been at 
swords’ points over the interpretation of it. They 
agreed that the river San Juan del Norte should be the 
deciding line for a certain distance; but upon the delta, 
owing to changes of current and the accumulation 
of river drift, they disagreed, each claiming the outlet 
nearest to the other’s country. President Cleveland in 
1888, at the request of the two nations, decided that 
the Treaty of 1858 was valid, but as to which outlet of 
the delta was the boundary he was not clear. The 
dispute was continued with much bitterness. The San 
Juan del Norte River was to be part of the isthmian 
canal, and the country which controlled its mouth could 
demand great concessions from the canal companies 
and perhaps actual duties from all passing ships. 
President Cleveland was again appealed to, and he 
named Gen. E. P. Alexander toact as referee. General 
Alexander gives Nicaragua all she claims. This in- 
cludes the territory upon which the city of Greytown is 
situated. The Costa Rican ministry at Washington has 
already filed a protest to the award, but Nicaragua is re- 
joicing, and celebrating the event with military and 
civic displays. 


THE week has been made notable by the downfall, or 
rather, the resignation in a sort of despair, of two Euro- 
pean Cabinets, that of Spain and that of Greece. The par- 
ty in power inthe Spanish Cortes had not been defeated 
in any decisive vote, but it has been generally felt since 
the assassination of Sefior Canovas, that his ad interim 
successor, Sefior Azcarraga, was not a strong enough 
man to carry the political burden in such troubled 
times, and that the Conservative Party to which he be- 
longed, altho in a handsome majority, had no other man 
who wasany better. Indeed, it was generally admitted 
that only Sefior Sagasta was equal to the task; and ac- 
cordingly, after the usual consultations by the Queen 
Regent with representatives of all parties, Sagasta has 
been asked and has consented to try to forma Cabinet. 
It is seen that the campaign of General Weyler has 
not been a success, and that Spainis being impoverished 
by the attempt to conquer her rebellious province. 
Sagasta has many times declared that Weyler should 
be recalled, and he proposed several months ago, in a 
public speech, a plan of reform and self-government for 
Cuba, so thatit is not strange that rumors, as yet uncon- 
firmed, of Weyler’s resignation or recall are constantly 
repeated. 


SaGasta’s plan of reform was not a radical one; at 
least it did not allow any such absolute self-gov- 
ernment for Cuba as Canada has under England. 
He would have an Insular Assembly, with power to 
frame, or draft, Cuban budgets and tariff meas- 
ures; but it would seem that it could not finally 
enact them. Indeed, the Government in Spain would 
have power to fix the amount which Cuba would pay 
to the national treasury, so that Cuba should help 
Support Spain in a way that Canada does not support 
England. The Governor-General, in Sagasta’s draft, 
could appoint and dismiss all civil and judicial function- 
aries, and the local tribunais would be subordinated to 
those in Spain. It will be seen that this sort of autono- 
my would be very Spanish, and that it is not such as the 
Cuban revolutionists would be likely to accept. But it 
is not unlikely that, having yielded this much then, he 
may be willing to yield a much larger degree of autono- 
my now for the sake of peace. He declared, in his 
speech, that his scheme had nothing in common with 
Canadian or Australian autonomy; but he was com- 
pelled by Spanish pride and by popular sentiment to say 
as much, and the sentiment is getting weary. Indeed, 
the Queen Regent told Azcarraga as much, in her inter- 
view, in which she practically demanded his resignation; 
and Sagasta is now reported to have declared to those 
whom he inyited to his Cabinet, that he would carry the 
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plan of autonomy as far as the Cuban autonomists 
themselves desired, and that he would see to it that 
abuses in Spain, Cuba and the Philippine Islands should 
be corrected. A chief difficulty in the way of settlement 
of autonomy with Cuba will be that of the Cuban debt, 
now amounting to nearly $500,000,000. 


THE new Greek Cabinet has M. Zaimis at its head. 
M. Zaimis is a nephew of Delyannis, an ex-Premier, 
whose attempt to make party capital out of the settle- 
ment of the treaty of peace with Turkey has so dis- 
gusted the Greeks that he, who seemed on the resigna- 
tion of the Ralli Cabinet to be the sure successor, has 
now but a small following, thirty of his followers in the 
Boule having gone over to Zaimis. The treaty ar- 
ranged for by the Powers has been unwillingly accepted, 
and commissioners will soon go to Constantinople to 
negotiate the finaltreaty. The army is being dismissed 
and only a sufficient force retained to occupy Thessaly 
when it shall be recovered. While it appears that the 
recovery by Greece of all but the northern strategic 
points in Thessaly is practically assured, as much can- 
not be said for Crete. The Turkish Government is 
trying to increase its army there, and the evacuation 
of the island by the Turkish troops is not in sight. 





No very important advance has been made by the 
British army along the Afghan border. The Mohmands, 
in the region north of Peshawur, where only the cam- 
paign has as yet been vigorously carried on, after the 
capture of the Mullah’s village and the dispersal of his 
followers, offered to submit, and it was thought that the 
campaign was at an end; but the terms imposed were 
so rigorous,especially the demand that the sharpshooting 
rifles be givenup, that the Mohmands withdrew their 
submission, and it may be that the campaign will have 
to be renewed and the country fulfy occupied with forts. 
The campaign against the tribesmen who hold the Kohat 
region and‘the Khyber Pass will not open fully for 
another week, and very full preparations are made for 
it. Meanwhile the Orakzai and Afridi leaders have 
come together and seem to have agreed on a plan of 
campaign, but no serious reverse has been experienced 
during the past week by the British forces except in one 
engagement in which one or two hundred native sol- 
diers, with several British officers, were killed or 
wounded. It is reported that the Ameer of Afghanistan 
has strictly forbidden any of his soldiers to give aid to 
the Afridi rebellion. 


WITHIN the last year or two severe charges, it will be 
remembered, have been made against the officers of the 
Congo Free State, alleging that they are guilty of al- 
lowing, if not of ordering, great barbarities to be inflicted 
upon natives. There has been much support for these 
charges. We have quoted in these columns the testi- 
mony of a missionary on the Congo of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the Rev. E. V. Sjéblom, 
a Danish missionary in the service of the same society, 
has printed a number of letters in the London 7Zimes 
giving many instances which have come to his knowl- 
edge of gross cruelties inflicted on the natives. In that 
correspondence, which was replied to by Governor- 
General Wahis, of the Congo Free State, Mr. Sjéblom 
accused the authorities of the Free State of being un- 
willing to investigate charges which he himself had 
brought to their notice. The reply of the Governor- 
General was in the nature of a general denial of the 
missionary’s assertions. The latter has returned to the 
subject, and ina long letter gives a number of instances 
of such cruelties and of refusal on the part of officers 
of the State to investigate. He says that when he 
insisted, on one occasion, that the Governor-General 
should investigate, the latter advised him to drop the 
matter, saying that if.he persisted he would be tried on 
the charge of advising natives not to bring rubber to 
the State, and that it would involve an imorisonment of 
five years. The missionary says that he denied that 
there was any truth at all in the statement, and de- 
clared he had never been in the district where the 
offense was alleged to have been committed. 
Thereupon a brother missionary who was present re- 
marked sarcastically thatany number of false witnesses 
could be produced, to which the Governor-General 
made no response. Mr. Sjéblom says that he can give 
the names and location of forty-five villages which 
* were burned, between 1893 and 1895, by the military au- 
thorities of the State. Speaking of the practice of col- 
lecting and smoking the hands of those slain by the 
native troops, he says that the commissary once told 
him that if these hands were not brought to them they 
would not know whether the native soldiers made proper 
use of their cartridges; and the Governor-General is 
said to have remarked that ‘‘it does not matter much if 
the hand is cut off adead body.’’ There is little doubt 
that the native troops, either with or without the direct 
command of Belgian officers, have committed great bar- 
barities; bul there is probably a great change for the 
better in the past yearortwo. It is not improbable 
that King Leopold, of Belgium, the royal patron of the 
Free State, will visit it on his present cruise, and him- 

self look into the grievances, 
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As the Paris Bazar disaster prescribes the purple 

P P 
to be worn this winter by people of fashion leagues 
away, so the delayed paving of Fifth Avenue deadens 
the hopes of those whose interests are not in paving, 
but the picture trade. An awful quiet still reigns 
among the art dealers and generally among the studios. 
We hear that the art schools are opening unusually 
thronged; and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is introducing to New York Mr. Tadd’s System of 
Manual Training. Some of the artists who have been 
some time in town correct for us in friendly chat im- 
pressions lately derived from the dailies. 

The case of the Commissioners for the Botanical Gar- 
dens vs. the Fine Arts Federation, for instance, 
looked well in their own report published in the papers, 
until one hears the other side. The Fine Arts Fede- 
ration does not, it seems, object to the plans of the 
Comunissioners, but to their lack of intelligent esthetic 
plan. A man who had much to do with the arrange- 
ments for the Gardens came to Mr. Hastings, the man 
who of all others in New York is held to be able to 
combine architecture with formal landscape-gardening 
such as should be used on this occasion, for a frank 
talk, and said, ‘‘ Why are you so opposed to us? Ever 
since the project was started I have been working at 
this matter, I got all the best books on the subject and 
these plans are the result.’”” Mr. Hastings remarked 
in reply that if 2 member of his family had the small- 
pox he should not think he could treat the case him- 
self by a pile of medical books. The Fine Arts Fed- 
eration, if it means anything at all, if it has any patri- 
otism, must lift up its voice, whether heeded or not, 
whenever it sees things going wrong. 

Again, it will be remembered that some of the papers 
are leading acampaign against the National Sculpture 
Society, composed of such men as Messrs. St. Gaudens, 
French and Adams, because it refuses to recommend to 
the Park Board the work of the sculptor employed by 
the Venezuelan Government to replace the statue of 
Bolivar in Central Park. This sculptor, Turini, is sup- 
ported by the American Sculpture Society, composed 
exclusively of foreign-born Americans, with one excep- 
tion only, Mr. Wilson McDonald, whose bronze Fitz- 
Green Hallock sits with the other tipsy bronze authors 
in the Rotten Row of Central Park. When the commit- 
tee went to Mr. Turini’s studio tosee the new statue he 
said naively that he had worked at it harder than he 
ever had at a statue; he had just spent two months 
atit! This when Du Bois spends ten years ata single 
work, and our worthy sculptors often, even in this 
American rush, spend four years! 

One example of Mr. Turini’s work, the Garibaldi of 
Washington Square, is enough for a city. The hero 
must have worn pairs of pantaloons as numerous as the 
petticoats of the dames of New Amsterdam, to so do 
away with a suggestion of limbs inclosed. And, in 
fact, there is no redeeming feature of its gross clumsi- 
ness; yet, there is one thing to praise, the sculptor has 
signed his name so it can be read, whereas, generally, 
sculptors consider it a point of honor to give people all 
the trouble possible to find out who made a certain 
work, : 5 

The Carnegie Institute, of Pittsburg, has profited by 
experience and is preparing to treat exhibitors and to 
make the awards fairly. The votes of all contributing 
artists have selected a jury consisting of Miss Beaux, 
of Philadelphia, and Messrs. Swan, the English lion 
painter; Benson and Tarbell, of Boston; Weeks, of 
Paris; La Farge, Low and Chase, of New York; Wins- 
low Homer, of Maine, and Duveneck, of Cincinnnati. 

We learn also from the Evening Post, that the London 
pictures were accepted last week by a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Abbey, Alma-Tadema, Sargent, 
Orchardson, Boughton, Luke Fildes, Millet and Shan- 
non: those from Paris, by Miss Cassatt and Messrs. 
Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, Dagnan-Bouveret, Alex- 
ander, Benjamin-Constant, Gay, Lhermitte and Pearce; 
and those from Munich, by Professors Loefftz, Marr and 
Stuck, and Messrs. Pack and Currier. 

In the Garden and Forest is an interesting review of 
the work and influence of the Massachusetts ‘‘ Trustees 
of Public Reservations.’”’ Inthe six years of their ex- 
istence they have furnished a nucleus for the lovers of 
beautiful and historic places, and a leverage from which 
things can be moved by those who have at heart any © 
special line of action for the public good. Their work 
has been suggestive and administrative. Altho no large 
funds are at its command, yet when work of an incen- 
tive character has seemed desirable, funds have been 
forthcoming through the persons of meansand influence 
who are its incorporators. It has conducted notable in- 
vestigations concerning the public open places in the 
shore towns of the State, one of the consequences of 
which was the granting to the residents of the greater 
part of Provincetown a full title to their holdings, which 
had been in dispute for two hundred years, and the 
adoption of a scientific policy for the _reforesting of the 
hundreds of acres of sand-dunes which threatened the 
town and harbor withruin. Its example has led to an 
organization of similar aims in England called ‘* The 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natu- 
ral Beauty’” and in this country to the ‘‘ Appalachian 
Mountain Club,’’ whose work is in New Hampshire; the 
‘* Metropolitan Commission,’’ who are beautifying sub- 
urban Boston, and to organizations on similar lines in 
various parts of the country. 


New York City, 
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The Heir of the Future. 


It is a very striking sentence with which Dr. 
Thomson closes his article on diseases of the nerves. 
Indeed, the whole paragraph which the sentence con- 
cludes is of unusual interest. The nervous system, 
he says, is not diminished or destroyed by death from 
starvation as other bodily systems are; it does not 
grow old as fast as the body, and need not grow 
old at all if the mind, ‘‘be steadily supplied with 
that spiritual element in us which we call inter- 
est.” He refers to the case of Mr. Gladstone in il- 
lustration. Mr. Gladstone, nearly ninety, with his 
‘«shriveled, weazened, deaf old body,’’ is not the Mr. 
Gladstone whom most of the world knows onlyas the 
great statesman and leader of the moral forces of 
Europe and America against the gigantic wrongs of 
Turkish rule. They have never been in his bodily 
presence; but his utterances and his acts, the prod- 
ucts of his mind and heart, are the evidences of the 
man they admire and reverence, and are just as po- 
tent here as in England. This is the illustration with 
some amplification, and this is the concluding sen- 
tence: 

‘* Flesh and blood have no future, and hence fail and 
decay inevitably; but the mind when sustained by its 
own stimulants, interest and hope, will come to its last 
earthly day as ready as ever for further life.”’ 

This is not a new suggestion. It brings up an ar- 
gument for immortality as old as the discussion itself. 
We are persuaded that we were not born to die; that 
what appears to be the end is not really the end, but 
only achange. Wecome to this change often in the 
ripest condition of mental life. The mind and the 
character continue to grow after the muscular system 
begins to decay. In- flesh and blood are the seeds of 
death; but the soul may be keptever young and vig- 
orous, and be better fitted for life when the body 
dies of old age than when the body is young. It is 
hard to believe that it has no higher destiny than the 
flesh, which speedily returns to dust, no capacity sep- 
arate from its clay tenement, no future of develop- 
ment and usefulness. Such a fate would contradict 
the biological principle of the survival of the fittest. 

When Dr. Thomson wrote ‘* Flesh and blood have 
no future,” he may not have had in mind Paul’s say- 
ing, *‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit eternal life,’’ 
in which the Apostle simply echoed Christ’s words, 
“: That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” - The body is 

our habitation, and that habitation we must desert 
sooner or later; happy are we if when ‘‘our.carthly 
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house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.’’ 

Manifestly if flesh and blood have no future it 
were folly and loss to live the life of the flesh. We 
shall soon be done with the body; it will fall from us 
like an old vesture; but we shall live on, either for 
good or ill,in unspeakable joy or misery. If we 
give all our thought and care to the flesh, which 
profiteth nothing, for the sensual satisfaction we may 
get, and utterly neglect the spirit which has the prom- 
ise of eternal life, we throw away the pearl for the 
sake of the worthless shell. 

Dr. Thomson’s words imply that the soul may 
grow old with the body. It needs the stimulant of 
interest and hope to keep it vigorous and to develop 
it. To love God and serve his cause among men is 
to provide such an interest and gain such a hope. 


Greater New York’s First Campaign. 


IT is not easy to foresee what will be the outcome 
of Greater New York’s first municipal campaign. The 
situation is mixed; and there are many elements of 
uncertainty in the problem. It now looks as tho 
there would be a quadrilateral campaign. There are 
more than four tickets in the field, but we assume 
that those of the Prohibition and Socialist Labor par- 
ties will not appreciably affect the general result. The 
attempt to divorce the municipal election and interest 
from national and State politics has divided both Re- 
publicans and Democrats; and it is impossible to tell 
how this new feature will affect the old parties. If 
there were but two tickets, those of Tammany and 
the Citizens’ Union, we might expect another such 
victory as we had in the city in 1894, when Mayor 
Strong was elected. 

Henry George has been brought forward as the 
candidate of the Silver Democrats, and we may as- 
sume that whatever strength he develops will be at 
the expense chiefly if not wholly of the Tammany 
ticket. But what this strength is no man can esti- 
mate. There are two principal organizations which 
have united in his nomination—the United Democracy 
and the Democratic Alliance. These are new or- 
ganizations whose chief reason for withholding their 
support from the Tammany ticket is the refusal of the 
Tammany convention to indorse the Bryan platform. 
They profess a great deal of earnestness in the ad- 
vocacy ofthat declaration, and declare their intention 
to make it an issue of the campaign, together with 
certain popular declarations of a purely local char- 
acter, such as municipal ownership, shorter hours for 
labor and the like. There has been some suspicion 
that the United Democracy was fostered by the Re- 
publican leader, and that the refusal of Mr. Sheehan 
to make any concessions to the two organizations 
was based on a pretty accurate knowledge of the 
extent of their following. But Mr. George was, 
some years ago, a very popular candidate among the 
laboring class, and if he is not withdrawn from the 
race by a later alliance with Tammany he must draw 
many thousand votes from the regular Democratic 
ticket. 

On the other hand, the appearance both of the 
Citizens’ Union ticket and the Republican ticket in 
the field means asharp division pretty nearly through 
the center of a very large bodyof voters. Assuming 
that most of the Republicans and Democrats who 
have called for the nomination of Mr. Low will con- 
tinue to support him, and that there will be a heavy 
Republican vote cast for him particularly in Brook- 
lyn, there will yet remain to the Republican machine 
ticket a large following. Most of these votes ought 
to go to the candidate of the Citizens’ Union to in- 
sure victory over the Tammany ticket; and it is pos- 
sible that some basis for the bringing together of the 
two organizations may yet be found. It 1s certain 
that that basis will not be found in the withdrawal of 
Mr. Low or in any change of the platform on which 
he was nominated. If it isfound at all it will have to 
be found by the Republican leaders, and the develop- 
ments of the past few days seem to indicate that the 
cause of the Republican machine is in a precarious 
situation. No one pretends that it can have any 
more than a considerable fraction of the vote which 
went for McKinley last fall. 

General Tracy is undoubtedly a strong candidate 
and one who, under other circumstances, would unite 
his party; but coming inthe field after Mr. Low, also 
a Republican, had been designated by 128,000 voters 
—~a majority of whom are doubtless Republicans— 
as theic first choice, it will be impossible for him to 
held the party vote together. It does not seem as 
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tho he could have been nominated for this purpose. 
His own words in declaring his acceptance of the 
nomination and the words of President Quigg, also 
uttered in the convention, clearly looked to the 
prospect of his withdrawal. Evidently he was 
brought forward that the Citizens’ Union might be 
forced to withdraw their candidate and agree with the 
Republican leaders on some third man. Now that 
they must be convinced that nothing but death could 
change the ticket of the Citizens’ Union, wil] they not 
withdraw General Tracy and indorse Mr. Low? This 
would seem to be good politics, for if the four tickets 
should remain in the field and make an earnest fight 
it would be disastrous to the prestige of the Repub- 
lican Party to have its ticket come out third or fourth 
in the race. 

There are several encouraging features in the cam- 
paign of the Citizens’ Union. Some of the smaller 
Democratic elements have already indorsed its ticket; 
so have the dissident Republicans in this city; so 
have the Nonpartisan Committee of Fifty—an in- 
fluential organization in Brooklyn; so, too, the 
German-American Reform Union, not, to be sure, as 
strong a body as it was in 1894. The National Dem- 
ocrats, who will command a few thousand votes, and 
several minor Democratic factions, the aggregate 
of whose votes will be a considerable element when 
the count is made in November, will also probably 
support Mr. Low. The position of the Citizens’ Union 
is morally a strong one. It goes into the campaign 
without any suspicion of a bargain with any of the 
elements that have come to its aid. Its principles 
are such as most honest men must appreciate, and its 
candidates are the living embodiment of its platform. 
We trust that it will make a sharp and courageous 
campaign, doing nothing to antagonize the Repub- 
lican organization, but making its appeal to the citi- 
zens on the basis of the local issues in the interest 
of a government conducted on the principles of hon- 
esty, faithfulness and efficiency. It is quite possible 
for it towin on this ground; it could not win on any 
other. 


The Next Pieiident icf” the American 
Board. 


THE Congregational papers have begun—when it 
is almost too late—to make nominations for the suc- 
cession to Dr. Storrs as president of the American 
Board. It is understood that his decision to retire is 
final; and Vice-President Blatchford retires with him 
so as to leave the field open for the selection of his 
successor, whether from the West or the East. 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago, has. published a letter in 
The Congregationalist advocating the election of Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of New Haven. This is a graceful act 
on Dr. Noble's part, and illustrates how completely 
the breach between the two parties in the theological 
conflict of a few years ago has been healed. But 
Professor Fisher informs us that he has written to 
The Congregationalist that if elected he should be con- 
strained absolutely to decline the honor. His age 
gives him the right to say this. 

This leaves the field open for other nominations. 
Of the Presidents of the American Board during the 
nearly ninety years of its history, three have been lay- 
men and three clergymen, so that there is no binding 
precedent onthe subject. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
is the instance of a distinguished layman, and Presi- 
dent Hopkins and Dr. Storrs of distinguished minis- 
ters who have been chosen. 

Boston and its vicinity 1s so fully represented by 
the Prudential Committee and the Secretaries that it 
is not likely that the President will be chosen from 
the Boston circuit, altho Dr. McKenzie, as a clergy- 
man, and Mr. Capen, as a layman, would otherwise 
be very favorably considered. It is, perhaps, better 
that the President, with his great personal influence, 
should be quite independent of the constant consulta- 


, tions which are necessary in the ordinary executive 


management of the Board, and that he should thus 
be able to act with the large independence even of the 
Prudential Committee and the executive officers, 
which would be almost impossible if- he were where 
everything was done in consultation with him. This 
has been an element of strength with Dr. Storrs. 
After Dr. Storrs and Professor Fisher Congrega- 
tionalists have no one name pre-eminently worthy of 
thishonor. Among laymen Mr. Blatchford’s name 
would be first mentioned, if he were a public speaker. 
Justice Brewer and Congressman Dingley are Congre- 
gationalists, and the former is the son of a mission- 
ary and was born in Smyrna; but neither has, we 


believe, shown any particular interest in forcign 
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missions. The other namesthat would be likely to 
attract wide attention are President Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth College; A. J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn; 
and, from further West, Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
of Detroit. We believe the successor of Dr. Storrs 
should be not a hustler for pennies, but a man whose 
weight and character would be worthy of the dignity, 
and who could with independent judgment guide the 
course of its annual meetings and intervene, when 
necessary, in the direction of the policy of the Board. 
He should be a wise man, one who can speak with 
power, and whose success proves his executive ability. 


Home Missions and Comity. 


AN article published in our issue of September 
gth, by J. H. Ecob, D.D., of Denver, Col., on 
‘*Home Missions and Debt,’’ has brought us a con- 
siderable number of letters, most of which admit 
that the evils of wasteful rivalry between denomina- 
tions and the mission field really exist, but assert they 
were not a little exaggerated in that article. Secre- 
tary Morgan, of the Baptist Home Mission Society, 
challenges it absolutely, and declares that the con- 
crete case cited by Dr. Ecob, of five denominations, 
struggling for the possession of a little Western field 
of four hundred, is so exceptional that it would be 
difficult to find a duplicate of it; that it wholly mis- 
represents the State of Colorado, and is not true of 
any Western State or Territory. We are glad to hear 
him also say that, so far as the Baptists are concern- 
ed, it is not true that they ‘‘have lost faith in their 
system of denominational missions’’ and that there 
was never a more wide-spread interest in the work. 

The monthly organ of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society devotes five pages of its October 
number to a refutation of Dr. Ecob’s article, denying 
its truth so far as the Congregationalists are con- 
cerned. It quotes the definite rule of the Society 
‘*not to plant a Congregational church or mission on 
ground which, in the proper sense of the word, is 
cared for by other Evangelical denominations” ; and it 
gives the statistical results of inquiries made in the 
spring of this year by the superintendents of the So- 
ciety as to the faithfulness with which the principle 
of comity had been observed during the last five years. 
The question has to do entirely with cases where 
the same field was also occupied by a Methodist, a 
Baptist, an Episcopal, or a Presbyterian church. 
According to the statement of these superintend- 
ents, during the last five years in Florida 31 
churches had been organized under the patronage 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, and 
of these 26 were in towns or fields where there was 
no other enterprise carried on by these denominations 
at the time when they were organized. In Kansas, 
during the same period the same is true of 13 new 
churches out of 16 new organizations. Twenty 
churches have been organized in South Dakota, and 
in only one case was there at the time another church 
of any of these denominations. In Southern Califor- 
nia, out of 22 churches organized, 15 were in places 
where there was no church of the competing denomi- 
nations. In Oklahoma 80 out of go were similarly 
the first in the field, the others being in tewns or 
cities where there was room for more than one. In 
Nebraska, out of 28 new churches, 23 were in com- 
munities where there was no other Protestant Eng- 
lish-speaking church. In three of the other four a 
Methodist church was nearly extinct. The 18 new 
English-speaking churches of north Wisconsin were 
all first inthe field. In Washington 22 out of 28 new 
churches were organized where there was no other 
denomination whatever. In the fields under the 
charge of ten superintendents of which statistics are 
given, during the last five years there have been 262 
new Congregational churches planted and assisted by 
the Society, of which 212 were alone in the fields 
they occupied; and we are assured that ‘the others 
are either foreign-speaking or are justified in every 
instance by the size and promise of the population.”’ 

As to Colorado special figures are given. Seven- 
teen new churches have been organized in the five 
years. Of these 16 were organized under the 
Home Missionary Society, and there was no other 
Protestant service of any sort in one of the localities. 
In the seventeenth a new church was organized by the 
people, but the Society refused to give help because 
there were a Presbyterian and an Episcopal church 
in the place. Of course in cities there will be room 
for all denominations; but the following figures are 
given of the 23 fields in Colorado which have a popu- 
lation of less than four thousand: 


-.“* tm thirteen of these fields the Congregational 
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church stands alone. In six of them the Congregational 
church stands with the Methodist church alone; and in 
five of these six fields the Congregational church was 
first planted. In one field the Congregational church 
and the Presbyterian church hold the ground alone, the 
Congregational church having been planted first. In 
another field we are alone with the Dunkards, ours be- 
ing the first church planted. In one we are with the 
Methodist, Baptist and Christians, the Congregational 
being planted first, and in one, with the Methodists and 
Presbyterians.”’ 

These statements, which we must suppose can be 
fully relied upon, show beyond question what is the 
rule and the general policy which during five years 
have controlled Congregational home mission work. 
The theory has been a sound one, and the operation 
of it as generally satisfactory as could be expected, 
considering that some denominations refuse to be 
governed by principles of comity. And yet the total 
result is not quite as ideal as this statement would 
indicate. What Dr. Ecob says of half-a-dozen rival 
missionary superintendents is true. The causé of 
Christ does not require them. They are required by 
denominational jealousy, and each must jump to se- 
cure the first chance in a new and hopeful field, and 
then hold it if he can against other comers. It is be- 
yond all denial that East or West our small towns 
are much over-churched. That is a rare and lucky 
village of one thousand inhabitants or less, that does 
not havea Baptist, a Methodist and either a Presbyteri- 
an or a Congregational church, or perhaps both; and 
if we go South, we may expect two or three other de- 
nominations. The cases are legion in which rival de- 
nominations are supported by mission money which 
might be saved if they only had the grace to come to- 
gether. We co not deny that this rivairy has had its 
good side, and that it has helped to keep the Church 
abreast of settlement; nor do we doubt that, in the 
long run, individualism will be stronger than close 
organization. But it is beyond doubt that very great 
waste of labor and money is involved in the evils de- 
scribed by Dr. Ecob. We wish that the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, for example, could agree to 
support the same superintendent over a field. It 
would save enough money to aid _ half-a-dozen 
churches; but which would get the new churches? 


Ir the New Jersey constitutional amendment, pro- 
hibiting legislation allowing race-track gambling is 
adopted, as now seems probable, it will not be because 
a full and intelligent campaign was conducted in favor 
of it. The moral element in this instance, as in many 
other instances, showed a surprising indifference. 
While it is true that the ministers generally spoke of 
the matter from their pulpits, and there were some 
public meetings, the good people generally seemed 
to think that the amendment would take care of it- 
It was not so with the elements who were al- 
lied against the amendment. They worked night and 
day most actively, if secretly, to cefeat it, and 
almost succeeded. It is said that they were able 
to enlist the railroad interest on their side in 
the prospect of the large business of carrying the 
gamblers to and fro; and it is certain that the amend- 
ment was misrepresented and made to appear as 
proposing an unwarrantable intrusion into household 
affairs. Circulars were distributed declaring that it 
would prevent a game of cards from being played in a 
private house or any other game of chance. Of course 
it could not be inferred, ifthe amendment of New Jer- 
sey had been defeated, that the people of New Jersey 
had changed their minds, and were now in favor of 
what they indignantly denounced a few years ago; but 
it is a pity that the amendment should be adopted by so 
narrow a margin. It was undoubtedly a mistake to 
appoint the election so early in the year, and it was a 
mistake of the moral element to allow the campaign to 
go practically by default. 


self. 


WE are sorry that the amendment allowing women to 
take part in school elections was hcpelessly defeated. 
It is a wise and conservative proposition looking to the 
interests of the schools. 
Women have the time and the capacity and special fit- 
ness for taking a part in the management oi educational 
matters. It was an absurd appeal to prejudice that 
prevented the amendment from being carried. Many 
declared that it was only the entering wedge to admit 
women into politics. Fortunately, in the rural towns 
and villages in New Jersey the partisan element has, in 
the main, been absent from the control of the schools, 
and the extension of the constitutional right to women 
to participate in them weuld not certainly damage poli- 
tics, it it did not do something tobetter them. It would 
be a great deal better for the schools of the State if 
women not only had the right, but were encouraged to 
exercise it, to attend every public school meeting and 
take part in the discussions, vote on the questions sub. 
mitted, and serve on school boards, 


advancement of the best 
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Tue Hon. Carl Schurz is by fartoo well equipped an 
antagonist for Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, to 
meet in the aréna of controversy. The Senator relies 
largely on the weapon of personal abuse to keep up his 
side of the case. while Mr. Schurz plants himseif firmly 
on the basis of sound principle and worsts his skilled 
disputant easily and triumphantly. The Senator called 
Mr. Schurz a traitor to the Republican Party because he 
left the party and voted for a while with the Democratic 
Party. Mr. Schurz’s response is that he regards it as 
more important to be loyal to his convictions of princi- 
ple than to his relations to any party. He left the Re- 
publican Party because he could not support its policy 
of high protection; he left the Democratic Party last fall 
because he could not support its free silver plank and 
other features of the Chicago platform. After making 
this explanation, which, however one may differ from 
him one can but respect, he turns the tables fairly on 
the Senator from New Hampshire. Quoting the Repub- 
lican plank of last year declaring that ‘‘the Civil Service 
Law was placed on the statute-book by the Republican 
Party, which has always sustained it; and we renew our 
repeated declaration that it shall be thoroughly and hon- 
estly enforced and extended wherever practicable,” 
Mr. Schurz says that this could mean only one thing, 
and that is that the Civil Service Law is not in 
any way to be weakened or repealed, but to be 
enforced and the scope of its operations to be extended. 
Then he proceeds to quote from a speech of Senator 
Gallinger made in the Senate toward the end of March, 
1897, several months after the Republican platform had 
been adopted, in which the New Hampshire man fa- 
vored the entire repeal of the Civil Service Law. He had 
voted against it, he said, in the other House of Congress; 
he had voted against it in the Senate whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, and what he now desired was to cast his * 
vote ‘‘ to blot out that statute.’’ Mr. Schurz asks the 
belligerent Senator how he can consider himself a true 
Republican and take his attitude. He places the Sena- 
tor in a dilemma from which he can hardly escape with 
any of the honors of controversy. 


« 


THE cost of the yellow fever to the South is simpiy 
enormous. The panic into which it throws the Gulf 
States can hardly be conceived of by those in the North. 
The railroad service is nearly destroyed; trains stop or 
passengers are not allowed to land. The people are as 
much afraid of the loss of commercial prestige as they 
are of death; and yet, instead of trusting to sanitary 
precautions, they declare quarantine everywhere, and 
this a prohibitive quarantine. The loss to business is 
enormous—calculaied at twenty-five million dollars for 
New Orleans alone, and two and a half millions for Mo- 
bile, as the cotton freight business is all stopped. A 
few hundreds of deaths is no real ground for all this 
terror. Cleanliness and thorough inspection and disin- 
fection are sufficient, without all this hysterical excite- 
ment. We have an admiration for the cities like Atlan- 
ta, whose officials keep their heads and refuse to shut 
out the refugees from the Gulf coast. 





THE strike of the bituminous coal-miners has been 
settled, and they are at work again. But it is proper 
to call attention to a response we have received from a 
Pittsburg correspondent with reference to two state- 
ments in the article of Prof. Courtenay De Kalb, pub- 
lished in August. Our correspondent writes that Pro- 
fessor De Kalb was in error when he said that one of 
the grievances of the miners was that for the coal that 
dropped through the inch-and-a-half screens they get 
no pay. Our correspondent quotes froman agreement 
which he had before him, tothe effect that the miners 
got thirty-four cents for the run of the mine, but fifty- 
four cents for the coal that passed over the inch-and-a- 
half screen. Professor De Kalb had said that the loss 
to the miners from this cause was from forty-five to 
fifty percent. Our correspondent states that a Jaw of 
the State of Pennsylvania prevents anything of this 
kind from happening, as it prescribes that all coal shall 
be weighed just as itis mined. The other point refers 
to the action of the courts in issuing injunctions. He 
says that the courts, at least in Allegheny County, have 
not issued injunctions interfering with the ‘ rights of 
our citizens to hold mass meetings and make peaceable 
demonstrations in public places.’”’ What the courts did 
enjoin was ‘* the assembling, marching, or encamping 
in proximity to the State mines and the houses of 
miners of the plaintiff company for the purpose, by in- 
timidation, menaces, threats or opprobrious words, of 
preventing said miners from working in said mines.” 
The order also forbade persons from inducing or com- 
pelling any of the working miners ‘‘ by any threats, 
menace or show of force, or other intimidation to quit 
work.’’ Our understanding of the matter is this, that 
if the strikers peaceably assembled to discuss their 
grievances they were entirely within their rights and 
were not violating the injunction issued. If they as- 
sembled on the property of the mining companies for 
this or any other purpose they were trespassers. It 
would seem that the right of men to work ought to be 
as unquestioned as the right of men to strike, and any 
purpose on the past of the strikers to interfcre with the 
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workers ani compel them, by menaces, threats or force, 
to use the language of the courts, to quit work would 
seem to bein the sphere of the unlawful. 


WE denounced the proposal of Franklin College, New 
Athens, O.,to establish ‘‘a course for D.D. as well as 
Ph.D., etc., designed to encourage study, reward merit, 
and raise the standard,’ and we said ‘‘it possesses no 
such departmert of theology as could suitably give in- 
struction for a D.D. degree,’’ and that with its three 
male teachers and its library of two thousand volumes 
“it is not fit to give an A.B. degree, much less Ph.D. or 
D.D.” The President, W. A. Williams, D.D.,. of 
Moundsville, W. Va., writes us that ‘‘ there was no in- 
tention of establishing ‘a department to give instruc- 
tion for a D.D. degree.’’* Thenthe item sent us was 
very badly expressed. He says that Franklin College 
has educated in seventy-two years seven members of 
Congress, seven judges, eight authors, thirty presidents 
and professors and 340 ministers, and he is ‘‘ willing to 
leave it to an unbiased American public whether an in- 
stitution like this is ‘fit to give an A.B.’” Andover 
Academy has educated five times as many, and is not fit 
to give adegree. According to the last report of the 
Commissioner of Education, Franklin College had no 
scholarships, no fellowships, a library of two thousand 
volumes, buildings worth $15,c00, no endowment, and 
its total income was $3,200, all from tuition fees. That 
is no fit college for a State like Ohio. It may be called 
a college, but it seems to be simply a proprietary acad- 
emy. We cannot advise our readers to accept its doc- 
torates of divinity. 


THE city of Alton, IIl., is thatin which Owen Lovejoy 


.was murdered for publishing an antislavery sheet.. 


The old spirit has not been entirely corrected, even tho 
streets have been named after Lincoln and other men 
distinguished for their attitute toward the liberation of 
theslaves. It is a very curious resurrection of this old 
color prejudice which we see in that city where a sepa- 
rate school building has been erected for the Negro 
children, and the authorities of the city are attempting, 
by the use of the police force, to prevent colored parents 
from bringing their children to the schools they have 
hitherto attended, and to compel them to attend this 
new school. Of course they resist, and of course right- 
fully. What is good enough for the white people is 
good enough for them; they want no separate accom- 
modation. Accordingly they will appeal to the courts of 
the State for protection against this invidious and, as 
they believe, unlawful discrimination against them. It 
is a miserable recrudescence of a dying injustice which 
has been allowed to go so far in Alton as to build a 
separate school for children just because their skin is 
burned by the sun. In the South we still see the colors 
separated inthe schools and churches; but the North 
has had enough of this political and ecclesiastical non- 
sense. Let Alton annex itself to Mississippi as an out- 
lying province. 


Tue fall of the Spanish Ministry is, of course, in no 
part due to its policy toward the United States, and is 
not likely to affect unfavorably the policy of the United 
States toward Spain. On the contrary, Sefior Sagasta 
is disposed to be much more liberal toward Cuba than 
was Sefior Canovas or his successor, Sefior Azcarraga. 
The overthrow of the Ministry was due to its inherent 
weakness, to the division in the Conservative Party, 
and to other causes besides the Cuban question. The 
low state of the finances and of the credit of Spain, the 
effects of the personal encounter between the Duke of 
Tetuan anda prominent Conservative, the excommuni- 
cation of Minister Reverter by the Bishop of Majorca, 
the evident weakness of the Premier, with the general 
dissatisfaction over the slow progress of the campaign in 
Cuba, were prominent factors inthe result. Sefior Sagasta 
is a strong man of liberal ideas, and if he can organize 
an administration that shall have firm support he will 
do much to rescue Spain from her present difficulties. 
As he is not bound in any respect to follow the policy 
of Sefior Canovas, we may hope for a more favorable 
reception of the tenders of the United States Govern- 
ment and for a better outcome. Whether the recall of 
General Weyler and the appointment of Marshal Blanco 
as his successor, have absolutely been determined upon, 
as reported, there is little doubt that a change will be 
made as soon as the-new Minister is fairly installed. 
Then we look for a genuine attempt to pacify Cuba, not 
so much by the force of arms as by the force of liberal 
concessions. It is quite possible that a solution can be 
reached which will be fairly satisfactory tothe Cubans 
and yet will not despoil Spain of any part of her terri- 
tory. 


...-One of the best-known trainers of pugilists has 
established in the Catskills a hygienic institute and 
school for physical culture, in which he applies the 
methods which he has used in training the most famous 
pugilists of the day for the benefit of men more peace- 

“ably inclined. We have his letter-head, on which he 
tells us, ‘‘ Men consume too much food and too little 
pure ait; they take too much medicine and too little ex- 
ercise.’’ That much is certainly sound, and we donot 
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see why the methods which brought John L. Sullivan 
and Corbett and Fitzsimmons into fine physical condi- 
tion should not be applied for the cure of ‘‘ corpulence, 
insomnia and nervous prostration.’’ In fact we know 
of an able professor in theology in one of our leading 
seminaries who speaks very enthusiastically of the ben- 
efit he has received from a three weeks’ course of dicta- 
torial and vigorous treatment by this past master of 
pugilism. Perhaps such a man could be secured as 
professor in some of our theological institutions where 
polemics has not given place to irenics. It favors the 
suggestion that this particular trainer has, if we are not 
mistaken, been known in his profession as ‘‘ the Par- 
son.” 


....-It is well to remember, while reading or listening 
to the excited comments of those who urge that Sheriff 
Martin, of Luzerne County, in Pennsylvania, should be 
convicted of the crime of murder, that the people who 
now condemn him would have been the first to talk 
about punishment if that officer had failed in his duty, 
and that failure had led to bloodshed. Sheriff Martin 
had reason to fear that if the march of riotous men to 
the Lattimer mines were not checked the consequences 
would be serious, and no one with a proper respect for 
law will dispute his right to order the mob to disperse. 
It may yet be shown that the officer overestimated, 
first, the danger to the peace of the community if he al- 
lowed tbe marches to proceed, and second, the danger 
to himself and his deputies if they did not use the arms 
which they bore lawfully against those who had armed. 
themselves in violation of the law; but until the estab- 
lishment of one or both of these propositions, a reason- 
able regard for authority would seem to dictate a sus- 
pension of judgment. 


..+eThe Chicago Yimes-Herald professes to find in a 
statement concerning the wretched work turned out -by 
the Federal printing-office at Washington, an unanswer- 
able argument against the general theory of Govern- 
ment ownership. As a matter of fact, the case it cites 
bears scarcely any relation to that theory. Whatever 
weaknesses or contradictions may be found in the claim 
that the people would be benefited by Government own- 
ership or control of certain enormously productive mo- 
nopolies, that claim is not affected by the fact that pub- 
lishing houses conducted by private enterprise do much 
better work than Uncle Sam’s printing and binding es- 
tablishment. So long as the publishing business is not 
and cannot well become a monopoly, the advocates of 
the principle of Government ownership probably would 
prefer that this branch of work be thrown open to public 
competition. But the Government printing-office dces 
turn out some exceedingly good work; and no better 
work can easily be found than is put out by the national 
presses of France and Germany, 


....A correspondent who heartily indorses the arti- 
cle of Dr. Ecob on overchurched towns gives us an 
illustration in his own town. He says: 

In this little city of New Whatcom, Washington, are 
fourteen or more church edifices. Four of these are at 
present, and have been for some time unoccupied, and, to 
all appearance, abandoned. Two of them are unfinished; 
one was never occupied as a house of worship. The most, 
if not all, of these churches were aided by the missionary 
societies. Three church buildings, I am certain, and I 
think two as large as the largest now in the place, would 
fully accommodate all who now attend public worship in 
the fourteen could this change be made. These churches 
would be not only self-supporting, but self-respecting, and 
instead of being a drain upon the missionary societies 
would be a help. 


....It is not the difference of religion so much as of 
country that explains an occurrence at the late meeting 
of the Congress of Catholic Scientists at Freiburg which 
would surprise our readers in this country. On the first 
day the delegates accepted an invitation to spend the 
evening in a local brewery. We read: 

‘The beer flowed in streams, and the smoke of cigars 
and pipes rose in thick clouds. The Jesuit fathers 
drank with the Dominicans, the Bollandists exchanged ex- 
cellent cigars with the monsignors, and the young women 
waiters had all they could do to serve the mugs overflow- 
ing with foaming liquor to the happy drinkers. Meanwhile 
a band played lively pieces from its repertoire. And all 
this took place, not in an inclosed room, but in a garden 
where all the world, men and women, could move about 
freely.” 


...The British Government will hardly have any 
ground for action against Tibet for its cruel torture of 
Mr. Henry Savage Landor. Mr. Landor knew that en- 
trance into Tibet was prohibited. He took the conse- 
quences on himself, and can ask no protection. It is 
different when a vessel is cast away on a savage island 
and the crew is murdered; in that case a punitive expe- 
dition is warranted. Mr. Landor attempted to enter 
Tibet against all interdict; he proceeded after all his 
coolies but two had left him; he was then taken, sen- 
tenced to death, and subjected to the torture of the 
rack, and kept in chains for eight days before he was 
released. He has grievous material—if he is ever able 
to write it—for his next book of travels. 


... Fhe Democrats.of Massachusetts have gone in 
again for free silver and for the Hon. George Fred. 
Williams for Governor. The party seems to be almost 
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hopelessly demoralized in the Bay State. The Repub- 
licans have put an excellent ticket in the field, headed 
by Governor Wolcott, who has proven a most efficient 
and admirable governor, with a platform that commends 
ittothe support of the better class of citizens: The 
National or Gold Democrats have determined to put a 
ticket of their own in the field in the hope of preserving 
the old traditions of the party. It might be better if 
they were to do what has been done in Kentucky and 
arrange a fusion with the Republicans in the interests 
of sound money. 


...+However bad a habit cigaret smoking nfay be, that 
does not make the Tennessee law constitutional which 
makes it a misdemeanor to bring into Tennesee any 
cigarets or cigaret paper for the purpose of sale. The 
U.S. Circuit Judge Lurton has decided that the law 
contravenes the interstate commerce rights of other 
States. Judge Lurton had no choice but to make a 
decision on lines already settled by decisions on the 
right to bring original packages of liquors into a State, 
altho he is ‘‘ reluctant to strike down a statute aimed at 
the suppression of anevil of most pronounced charac- 
ter.’’ But constitutional laws can be made to restrain 
the sale of cigarets as well as of whisky. 


....The reader will not find in our ‘‘ Biblical Re- 
search”’ any discussion of a new point of connection 
between sacred and profane history, the discovery of 
which is credited by the New York Heral/dto Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, of this city. It tells us that in a sermon last 
Sunday on the text ‘‘ The sun stood still’’ in Gibeon, 
Dr. MacArthur declared that this is not to be taken 
as the record of a miracle, but to be understood poetic- 
ally, as in the other passage, ‘‘ The stars in their courses 
fought against Cicero.”’ It is presumable that Dr. Mac- 
Arthur said no such thing; but that it is the reporter 
who misunderstood him, not being familiar with the 
name of Jabin’s general. 


....Pope Leo proposes to allow no contradiction of 
his decision Apostolice Cure condemning the validity of 
Anglican orders. It seems that the writers in a French 
Catholic journal have been questioning the validity and 
scope of the Papal decision; and the Pope has writtena 
letter to the Archbishop of Paris, in which he tells him 
that when a number of the Anglican clergy have ac- 
cepted the decision as final it is not decent that Catho- 
lics should question it. His decision, he says, allows 
no room for doubt; and all Catholics must accept it as 
‘* forever fixed, settled, irrevocable ’’-—perpetuo firmam, 
ratam, irrevocabilem. His Holiness possesses the secret 
of emphasis. 


....It is almost an unheard-of thing that the members 
of a lynching party should be arrested and tried. The 
Urbana, O., lynchers are yet at liberty. The grand 
jury that has been investigating the terrible lynching 
of five men at Versailles, Ind., has failed to bring inan 
indictment: but Governor Mount is determined that 
justice shall be done, and we earnestly hope that he 
will relax no diligence until the men who composed the 
mob are behind prison bars. We want one good exam- 
ple, and Governor Mount will win great honor if he sees 
to it that Indiana sets the example. 


....Our Government may not be negotiating for the 
purchase of Greenland from Denmark, but its acquisi- 
tion would be no bad stroke. The purchase of Alaska 
was one of the best things Mr. Seward ever did, and we 
should not be sorry to have the other Northern corner 
of the continent. No objection could be made on the 
ground of a dangerous population, such as terrifies some 
when Hawaii or Cuba is spoken of. The cryolite and 
meteorites of Greenland are worth not a little, not to 
speak of its fisheries. 


....We are exceedingly sorry to have the breach 
continued between the elder Booth’s Salvation Army 
and his son’s American Volunteers. But the reason for 
the secession of the latter was a good one, and we do not 
see how they cancome together without a serious mod- 
ification of General Booth’s autocratic system of 
government. The rumor of union is hardly true, and 
has been denied by Ballington Booth. 


....A railroad to Jerusalem from Joppa is bad 
enough; but the proposal to builda railroad to the 
summit of Mount Sinai utterly contradicts all the pro- 
prieties. Who would want to go to Sinai by railroad? 
Nobody will gothere except to get the feeling of the 
desert, andto enter into the spirit of the life of Moses 
and Elijah. One cannot do that on a railroad; it re- 
quires the slow pace of a camel. 


....A correspondent writes us that Prof. Cleve- 
land Abbe’s article on ‘‘ The Work of the Weather 
Bureau,” the credit for perfecting the new chalk-plate 


method of printing the weather-map should have been 
given to Mr. John T. Smith, the local forecast official 
at Boston, instead of to Mr. ]. Warren Smith, who has 
been, until recently, in charge of the New England 
Climate and Crop Service. 


....We are glad to see that the colored citizens of 
Augusta, Ga., propose to assert their rights to equal 
school privileges, and they have taken legal steps to en- 
join the Board of Education of the county, which has 
voted, for lack of funds, to shut up the Negro high 
school, while continuing the white high school. Before 
the War there was no free high school for either race. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Conservative: Reaction fn the Protestant 
Church of Germany. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE ups and downs of German Church affairs, always 
interesting and instructive, have never been more so 
than at present, when the signs indicate that liberal 
supremacy in the world of theological thought is begin- 
ning to wane, and that the determined attacks of con- 
servativism are inaugurating a reaction in favor of 
traditional principles and teachings. The Church of 
Germany is, seemingly, at the parting of the ways; and 
unless the teachings of the philosophy of history are 
- misleading, a new departure and a seeking after the old 
paths will characterize the development of Church 
affairs in the Fatherland. Prominent among these 
signs indicating the dawn of a new period of positive 
theological and religious thought, is the disintegration 
of liberalism in more directions than one. The famous 
testantenverein, once the stronghold of radical relig- 
ionism, all the more dangerous because it was not mere- 
ly an intellectual and scholastic movement, as are the 
Wellhausen and Ritschl schools, to a great extent, at 
present, but a strong organization aiming at the con- 
trol of the pulpits and pews and life of German Chris- 
tianity, is practically a thing of the past. While not 
formally disbanded, there is not enough of it left to 
make a respectable funeral. Its organ, the Protestant- 
ische Kirchenzeitung, has been discontinued; and at the 
late meeting of the remnants and remains of the Asso- 
ciation, the chief question for discussion was the To-be 
or Not-to Be, of the society assuch. Whether any fur- 
ther attempts to hold a convention of this body will be 
held remains to be seen; at any rate the Verein is per- 
fectly harmless, and has virtually disappeared as a 
factor and force in the Church life of Germany. 

Its successor, the Ritschl school, in many respects 
better than the Rationalismus vulgaris that character- 
ized the Verein, is evidently also on the decline. Only 
a few years ago its pronounced program was to capture 
all the dogmatical chairs in the German universities, 
including the influential professorships of Luthardt, in 
Leipzig, and Francke, in Erlangen. This aggressive 
self-confidence has now mostly disappeared, and the 
Ritschl clan will be well satisfied if they are only let 
alone. They are now clearly on the defensive, as was, 
in an almost ludicrous manner, exhibited by the frantic 
efforts of their popular and well-edited organ, the 
Christliche Weld, of Leipzig, and its companion sheet, 
the Chronik, to show statistically that, in the nine Prus- 
sian universities at least, the conservatives had a larger 
number of chairs in the theological faculties than the 
liberals do. The liberals are perfectly content to have 
the conservatives represented in all of the faculties, if 
the latter only will accord the same privileges to the 
former. Against this policy, however, there is a de- 
cided protest, showing that at present the conservatives 
are the aggressive party, and the liberals compelled to 
act on the defensive. 

Even a more significant sign than this change of 
front is the fact that, within the liberal school of Ritschl, 
there are developing two factors antagonistic to each 
other, a more radical and a more conservative class. 
In other words, it is the story of the Hegel school, and 
its right and left wing, repeated. In the New Year edi- 
torial of the Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, of Leipzig, the 
chief conservative Church paper of Germany, the 
charge was boldly made that the Ritschl school was a 
house divided against itself, and that it would fall. 
This charge has stood unchallenged ever since; and the 
absence of certain prominent men from the recent con- 
vention of liberals at Eisenach is significant in the light 
of this fact. 

That this state of affairs is correct is evidenced in a 
most remarkable manner by the newest publication of 
Professor Harnack, of Berlin, a prince of German 
university scholars, and for many years a leading light 
of the Ritschl clan, who at the Eisenach Conference 
still called Ritschl ‘‘ the last Church father of Protes- 
tantism.”’ The conservative conclusions promulgated 
by Harnack in his work, a magnum opus in the best 
sense of the word, have been the surprise of friend 
and foe. In fact, they are the sensation of the 
day in the world of theological scholarship, and 
are, by sanguine conservatives, regarded as indi- 
cating the beginning of the end of the present type 
of radical criticism. Harnack, a critic of the critics, 
as shown by his writings of the past twenty years, 
in the Preface to the first volume of this new work, 
called ‘‘Die Chronolgie der altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Eusebius,’’ writes, among other things, as follows: 





Pp. 
a4 


‘“There was a time—and it exists yet for the public at 
large—when it was customary to regard the oldest Chris- 
tian literature, including the New Testament, asa tissue of 
deceptions and falsifications. This time is now passed. For 
scientific research it was an episode from which much can 
be learned, but of which much must also be forgotten. The 
results of my own researches, as given in the present vol- 
ume, are ‘reactionary,’ much beyond what can be regarded 
as the middle way of criticism. The oldest literature of 
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the Church, in its chief parts and in the majority of its de- 
tails, considered from the standpoint of literary history, is 
true and reliable, In the entire New Testament there is 
probably only one pseudonymous writing, namely, Second 
Peter; and if we leave out of consideration the falsifications 
of the Gnostics, the number of pseudonymous writings in 
the early Christian Church down to Irenzus is small and 
can be easily counted. Then, too, the number of interpo- 
lated writings, such asthe Pastoral Epistles, is very small 
and as harmless as the interpolations in our hymn-books 
and our catechisms. 

“Then, too, the traditions of the ante-Catholic in refer- 
ence to the New Testament books are in the main reliable. 
Only with the beginning of the third century does this tra- 
dition become changed in the interests of certain tenden- 
cies and schools of thought. Baur and his school 
thought that they could produce an intelligible and reliable 
picture of the early developments of the Christian Church 
only by rejecting the greater portion of old Christian litera- 
ture and old tradition, and to assign a late date to these 
productions. The presuppositions of the Baur, or 
Tiibingen school, are virtually all antiquated; nothing is 
left except a certain suspicion of the New Testament wri- 
tings, a method that reminds us of a tricking attorney, a 
pettifogging way of exaggerating the details and their 
difficulties at the expense of the clear and decisive facts. 

. Some weeks agoa Dutch theologian remarked to 
me that whoever accepts the traditional historical back- 
ground of the New Testament must forego the possibility 
of writing a ‘natural’ history of primitive Christianity, 
and is compelled to believe in a ‘supernatural.’ This is 
very correct if by supernatural we understand a history 
after the manner of saints’ legends and fables. But why 
should thirty to forty years not have sufficed to produce 
the historical precipitate in reference to the words and the 
deeds of Christ as we have them recorded in the synoptic 
Gospels? Why do we need sixty to seventy years to ex- 
plain this process? Why should the hight on which the 
fourth Evangelist stands be possible only seventy to eighty 
years after Paul? Why do not thirty to forty years suf- 
fice? 

-** The time will come, and its beginnings areathand... 
when it will be recognized that before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, partly down to the ageof Trajan, all the 
fundamental expressions of Christianity in traditions, in 
doctrines, in declarations, and even in orders—with the ex- 
ception of the canonical collection of the New Testament 
books—were essentially perfected and finished, and that it 
will be the problem of scientific research to explain their 
origin within these limits.” 


This more than amazing new departure on the part 
of Harnack is a sign of the times. It is all the more so 
when viewed in connection with the determined posi- 
tion of conservative churchdom in Germany. It is not 
so much the scholastic instincts of the Christianity of 
the country that has raised the rebellion against liber- 
alism, but rather the Christian consciousness of the 
Church at large. For that reason the reaction has not 
come from the university circles, but from the rank and 
file of the ministry and the people. The Professoren- 
frage has become an issue between the university the- 
ology and the Church theology of Germany. During 
the past twelve months every provincial synod, not 
only in Prussia, where the contest is chiefly waged, but 
also in the older German State churches, has discussed 
the relation of the liberal theology taught at so many 
of the universities to the interests of the Church, and 
not a single one of these bodies has indorsed the teach- 
ings and tenets of the current biblical and dogmatical 
criticism, while the majority have roundly condemned 
it, and demanded of the authorities of the Church gov- 
ernment that they appoint real representatives of the 
faith of the Church to theological professorships. 

This has beendone toa noteworthy degree, especially 
at Bonn, Marburg and elsewhere; and even if these 
appointees are called in derision ‘‘ Strafprofessoren,”’ 
z.é., professors appointed as a punishment for those 
who teach certain branches from a radical point of 
view, these appointments have been attended with 
good results. Nor have the conservatives been satis- 
fied with this. In order to counteract the influence of 
liberal theology, special courses of lectures have been 
held, ¢.g., in Stuttgart, Breslau and elsewhere, in 
which the methods, manners and results of conserva- 
tive religious thought have been discussed, and gener- 
ally to good audiences of pastors, candidates and 
students of theology. One of the leaders of 
this conservatism, Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, even 
bearded the lion in his den, and during a whole 
winter term delivered in a public hall in Tiibin- 
gen a series of free lectures to the students on Biblical 
Criticism. 

The aggressive conservative literature along this 
line is growing, but, remarkably enough, it does not 
come from theological professors. Pastor Ed. Rup- 
precht has just completed a three-volume series on 
the Mosaic authority of the Pentateuch, entitled ‘‘ Der 
Ratselslisung,’’ which displays a scholarship that the 
newer criticism cannot afford to ignore. Bestmann 
has published a work on the history of the 

Kingdom of God, in which he sharply attacks the 
whole method of literary analysis current in the 
Wellhausen school, and substitutes for it an analysis of 
the religious thought of the Old Testament. Blass, a 
philological professorin Halle, in a Latin work, has de- 
fended the unity and historical character of the Acts by 
his two-edition theory, and-has given negative criticism 
an object-lesson in current methods of philological 
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research. Other works of this kind could also be men- 
tioned to show how strong the anti-critical current is 
which has set induring recent years in the Church of 
Germany, not only by a revival and strengthening of 
Protestant consciousness, which sees in the attack of 
criticism on the Scripturesa deadly danger to the former 
principle of the Reformation, but also in the domain 
of technical scholarship and learned biblical research. 

By a strange coincidence there has appeared, withina 
quarter of a year after the publication of Harnack’s 
Chronology, a work from an almost equally eminent 
source, which demands for old Testament research even 
more decidedly a return to traditional views. This is 
the volume of the Munich Assyriologist, Professor Hom- 
mel, which has appeared in both German and English, 
and in the original is entitled ‘‘ Die Altisraclitische Ue- 
berlicferung’’ and by its sub-title is ex professo stated to 
be a Declaration (Zinspruch) against modern Pentateuch 
Criticism. Hommel’s face is set in a determined man- 
ner against the fundamental thesis of Wellhausenism, 
which declares that the records of the primitive history of 
Israel, especially in the so-called Priest Codex, is myth- 
ical and unhistorical. Hommelargues from the facts of 
archeology, notably the significance of the proper names 
found in the Priest Codex, and illustrated and verified 
by contemporary records in the monuments and inscrip- 
tions of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and Arabia, that 
these records are historical and reliable. He in no way 
attempts to undermine the analysis of the Pentateuch as 
such, but from sources outside of these books declares 
that their statements in reference tothe early status of 
Israel’s religion and history must be accepted as well 
accredited according to the sound canons of historiogra- 
phy. Quite naturally Hommel’s work 
wide-spread attention. 

In this whole connection, however, it should be re- 
membered that the conservative reaction, of which the 
beginnings have been so auspiciously inaugurated, is 
not a revival of the Hengstenberg and Keil type of abso- 
lute traditionalism, but is connected with an acceptance 
of what can be fairly and honestly regarded as the re- 
sults of modern Scripture investigations. It proceeds 
from the standpoint of examining all things and retain- 
ing that which is good and in its methods and spirit is 
strongly suggestive of the Delitzsch of the older period 
Whatever the outcome of the whole movement may be, 
certain it is that it undoubtedly is one of the most pro- 
nounced, positive and aggressive factors inthe German 
Christianity of to-day. 


is attracting 





Ir is reported from Rome that the nomination of 
Archbishop Keane to be archbishop of New Orleans has 
been rejected by the Propaganda. It is scarcely a mat- 
ter of surprise in this country that this action has been 
taken. 


....Thetwenty-sixth Convention of the Lutheran Gen- 
erai Council will be held in St. John’s German Lutheran 
Church, Erie, Penn., beginning October 14th. One of 
the important features of the conference will be a dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles of faith. 


....Among the important missionary meetings this 
month are those of the American Board at New 
Haven, October 12th-15th; the Methodist General Mis- 
sionary Committee at Philadelphia, October 12th; the 
American Missionary Association at Minneapolis, Octo- 
ber I9th-21st. 

....At the recent convention of Colored Baptists in 
Boston it was reported that they have 20State Associa- 
tions, 494 district Associations, 12,672 ordained minis- 
ters, 14,771 churches, and 1,728,524 members. They 
raised, last year, over $25,000 for missionary purposes 
and upward of $26,000 for educational work. Thereare 
38 schools and colleges supported by them. 


...It is expected that the debt of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society at the close of the present financial 
year will amount to about $200,000. An appeal has 
been made to the churches to provide for it on the basis 
of $20 for eachchurch, no pledge to be considered bind- 
ing unless the whole amount is subscribed. Many re- 
sponses have been made on behalf of the churches. 


...eOneof the newer features in connection with the 
annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is the Conference Itinerants’ Club. A number of such 
clubs have already been organized. They meet once a 
year in the interim between the conference sessions to 
listen to lectures on various biblical and ecclesiastical 
topics. The Conference examinations-of the younger 
preachers are often held at the same time and place. 


....-Bishop Hartzell, who has made his first visita- 
tion to the Methodist missions in Western Africa 
and returned to London, sails again this month for East 
Africa to visit the mission there. His wife goes with 
him, with four missionaries, Dr. E. H. Richards and 
wife, formerly of the American Board, and the Rev. A. 
L. Buckwalter and wife. Itis expected that the Bishop 
will make his headquarters on the Congo. 


....St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, at West 
End Avenue and Ejighty-sixth Street, this city, was 
dedicated ast Sunday by Bishops Foster and Foss. 
This is a wealthy organization which sold out its proper- 
ty on Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street some 
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years ago, receiving a large sum of money for it. The 
new building into which it has now entered is a large 
and beautiful one, having a seating capacity of 1,200, 
and costing about $300,000. 


....Concerning recent reports of a union between the 
Volunteers and the Salvation Army Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, of the former, states that there is no ground for 
them. She says the organization of the Volunteers was 
not due to any personal grievance or petty difference of 
opinion, but was due to an issue involving the differ- 
ence between autocratic and democratic government. 
She says that the Volunteers are very confident that 
their movement will be carried to a successful issue. 


....It is very interesting to learn of the great pros- 
perity of the Euphrates College, at Harpifit, Turkey, 
since the massacres. The total attendance is 946, of 
whom 64 are in the college proper, 81 in the high school 
and 801 in the intermediate, primary and kindergarten 
departments. This is an increase of nearly 3000ver the 
largest attendance previous to the massacres. All the 
buildings of the girls’ department having been burned 
two years ago, the work of this part of the institution 
is carried on in hired houses. 


...The idea of a colored Epworth League Conven- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., next summer is being received 
with much favor. It is believed that from 3,000 to 
5,000 colored people would attend such a convention. 
This does not look to the separation of the colored 
members of the Epworth League from the white, but 
only to a separate convention that may have an influ- 
uence over the colored people who belong to no church, 
and afford an object-lesson to the colored men and 
women in every State in the South. . 


....The Moravian Church with a membership of but 
23,614, during the year 1896, expended for foreign mis- 
sions $404,282.50. At the end of the present fiscal year 
the Unity’s Elder’s Conference, which hascharge of the 
Church’s foreign missions, found itself facing a deficit 
of $29,009.04, thothe most scrupulous economy had been 
exercised in every department. The missions of these 
devoted Christians were in a critical condition, but in 
the exigency, Mr. J. T. Morton, of London, England, a 
Quaker, offered to pay the entire debt on condition 
**that noretrenchment be made at any point in the mis- 
sion field.”” The offer was accepted and, afew days 
later, September 11th, Mr. Morton fell asleep in Jesus. 


....Bishop Potter in his charge to the Episcopal Con- 
vention of the Diocese of New York last week, stated 
that he has been endeavoring, during the past year, to 
collect contributions for the new cathedral of St. John 
the Divine; while the times were not opportune for 
such an effort it had been on the whole quite successful. 
Some $250,000 had been secured, part of which, how- 
ever, had been previously pledged. The bishop con- 
fessed that he was poorly fitted for suchatask and 
could not but be gratified at the result. The choir of 
the cathedral is being erected as rapidly as the magni- 
tude of the work and the limitations of the means 
allow. He hoped that at an early day worship might 
be begun in the choir, and that the trustees would pro- 
ceed as soon as they could to erect an Episcopal resi- 
dence on the cathedral site that he might move into it 
and thus have a permanent connection with the work of 
the cathedral. 


---.The fight against Dr. Whitsitt goes on in the 
Southern Baptist associations, altho they do not seem 
always to understand just what his offense is. The 
Hubbard City Association, of Texas, is said to have 
passed the following: 

“* WHEREAS, Dr. W. H. Whitsitt has in time past held and 
published views antagonistic to Baptistic principles, and in 
his concessions to the Board of Trustees at Wilmington, 
N. C., did not make sufficient retraction to satisfy this 
body, and to restore him to our confidence and trust; be it 

“** Resolved, That we do not indorse the action of the 

Board in retaining him as President of the Southern Bap- 
tist Sunday-school Convention, and that we furthermore 
do agree to withhold our sympathy and contributions until 
such retractions are fully made or the present incumbent is 
removed from che president’s chair.” 
This will be a pretty costly blunder for the Sunday- 
school Board, if other associations should copy it. It 
will be amusing to the trustees of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


....It has been stated in one of the daily papers of 
this city that Superintendent Jasper of the Public 
Schools is in favor of having ‘‘the Catholic parochial 
schools brought into harmony with the public school 
system.” He is quoted as having said that he would 
like to have these schools turned over to the Board of 
Education on the condition that ‘‘ religious instruction 
be permitted in them as now,” having the same course 
of general instruction as in the public schools, except 
that it should terminate at three o’cloek so as to have 
one hour for religious instruction. He is also said to 
have stated that he has had a talk with representative 
Catholics, and found among them much favor for this’ 
project. We have made inquiry as to the truth of these 
statements of Superintendent Jasper himself, and he 
expresses his unwillingness to talk about the matter, 
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‘saying that he would neither affirm nor deny the cor- 
rectness of the remarks attributed to him. The accom- 
modations afforded by the public schools are reported 
to be insufficient, nearly seven thousand children hav- 
ing been refused admission because of the crowded state 
of the schools. 


....The Rev. F. P. Manhart, of Baltimore, has re- 
quested us to state the facts concerning the adoption 
of the resolution by the Lutheran General Synod to dis- 
continue fraternal relations with the United Brethren 
in Christ, because of the statement made by the frater- 
nal delegate of the latter Church that his body had 
missionary work in Germany. Mr. Manhart says that 
the action was not hasty, as we termed it, but that a 
similar expression was adopted as long ago as 1891. In 
resolutions adopted by the General Synod in 1891 it ex- 
pressed ‘‘its earnest disapproval of this unfraternal 
schismatic course pursued toward one of the noblest 
branches of the Christian Church,” and regarded ‘* this 
conduct as irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and as strangely out of harmony with that spirit of 
fraternal love and union which some of said denomina- 
tions are foremost in professing aud espousing.’”’ These 
expressions had reference to those denominations which 
are conducting missionary work in Germany. and in 
Scandinavia. It was ordered that a copy of the resolu- 
tions be communicated to the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Congregational and the Baptist Churches. Mr. Man- 
hart also states that the action of the last General Synod 
was taken some days after the fraternal delegate of the 
United Brethren had made his address. 


....At a general congress of theclergy of the Rus- 
sian Church, recently held at Kazan, there were several 
discussions on the growth of the sectarian movement 
among the people, and especially with reference to the 
increase of Stundism, which speaker after speaker de- 
clared was in no sense injured by the recent persecu- 
tions, but was, on the contrary, exhibiting a vitality and 
a missionary force which give cause for alarm and 
calls for immediate action. As we have been recently 
accustomed to hear that the Stundist movement was to 
allintents and purposes dead and that most of its active 
leaders were either in exile or living in countries con- 
tiguous to Russia, whither they had fled to avoid the 
hostile attentions of the Church, we had inquiries made 
as to the real state of affairs. It seems that, after all, 
the clergy are right, altho it is a fact that in certain 
provinces Stundism, once a power, has utterly col- 
lapsed; yet in other provinces, notably in the southern 
and central districts, the movement is distinctly power- 
fuland growing. Another curious fact is that the very 
means taken in the past to check its growth, viz., by 
banishing the leaders to remote districts of the Empire, 
have been the means, in the providence of God, of rais- 
ing up scattered communities of these Russian Protes- 
tants in places where otherwise the light would not have 
spread. The banished brethren, filled with missionary 
zeal, have set to work to preach the Gospel to their 
neighbors, and their efforts have been crowned with 
Singular success. So it would seem that those who 
took a cheerless view of the Reformation movement in 
the great Empire of the Czars are altogether wrong. 
The witnesses for the truth continue to increase in 
numbers and in influence. 

....The committee appointed by the Indiana Metho- 
dist Lay Convention, recently held in Indianapolis to 
issue an address to the laymen of the Church in the 
United States, has performed its duty. It states the 
action of the Convention in declaring with unanimity in 
favor of equal lay representation in the General Con- 
ference and in proposing that a national convention of 
laymen be held in October, 1898, for the same purpose. 
It says that many letters have been received since the 
convention was held, both from ministers and laymen, 
heartily approving the purpose and work ofthe conven- 
tion. Four of the bishops have written letters declar- 
ing that they look with favor upon the demand of 
the laymen for equal representation in the General 


Conference. Bishop Merrill says that ever since 
lay representation was introduced into the General 
Conference it has been his ‘‘firm persuasion that 


satisfaction would not be secured till the lay delegates 
equal in numbers the ministerial delegates.’’ He is 
in favor of changing the basis of representation so as 
to give one ministerial and one lay delegate to all con- 
ferences having one hundred preachers or less, all con- 
ferences having more than one hundred preachers to 
have two ministerial and two lay delegates. He thinks 
if women are allowed seats in the Conference their dele- 
gates should be elected by themselves and not in the 
usual way. He does not believe there is either place 
or need for lay representation in the annual conferences, 
Bishop Hurst believes in lay representation in both the 
General Conference and in the annual conferences. 
The bishop thinks that equal representation would be 
a benefit to the entire Church. Bishop Mallalieu 
agrees with Bishop Merrill in favor of equal represen- 
tation in the General Conferences. Bishop Cranston, 
one of the newer bishops, is in doubt as to the expedi- 
ency of admitting laymen tothe annual conferences, 
but not at all as to the wisdom of admitting them to an 
equal -*are in the General Conference. 
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...-Reports from London represent that the cause of 
the Church party, who demand the adoption of a more 
definite basis of Christian instruction in the Board or 
common schools, is lost. This is rather prophecy than 
history, for the Board elections do not take place till 
November. What is meant, probably, is that those who 
want religious instruction given do not seem able to 
agree what the basis of it shall be. The London Guar- 
dian, which has taken a leading part in the controversy, 
proposed tthe Apostles’ Creed. Perceiving that agree-. 
ment could not be reached as to the interpretation to be 
given by teachers of the phrases, ‘‘the Holy Catholic 
Church,” ‘‘ the communion of saints” and ‘‘ the forgive- 
ness of sins,” it suggested that these be eliminated, 
or, rather, that the teachers be not required to interpret 
them. Representatives of other denominations seeming 
to be unwilling to accept the proposition, even with 
such emendation, the Guardian declared that it would be 
‘* willing, for the sake of peace, to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Methodist Times, tho it falls short of what we 
hold that we havea right to claim,’’ and ‘‘instead of 
asking each teacher whether he is willing to take the 
Apostles’ Creed as the basis of his religious instruction, 
we would be content if every teacher were expressly 
told upon his appointment that the Board trusted to his 
honor either to found his religious instruction on the 
Apostles’ Creed or to ask to be [relieved from the obli- 
gation of giving it.”” Evidently, if the program is con- 
sidered to have failed, it is because Churchmen are not 
agreed in support of it. The Guaraian remarks: ‘‘ Our 
foes are of our own household,’’ and quctes some of the 
dissentient views. It adds: 

‘‘Our one chance of securing a majority in favor of 
Christian instruction at the November election lies in our 
being agreed among ourse:ves.”’ 


Biblical Research. 
A Mosaic Find. 


AN interesting and valuable archeological find has 
recently been made east of the Dead Sea, in the famous 
old Moabite city of Medeba. During an official visit 
undertaken by Kleophas M. Koikykides, the librarian 
of the Greek Society of the Holy Sepulcher, to inspect 
the new church lately erected by this orthodox associa- 
tion on the ruins of an old basilica in Medeba, he dis- 
covered in these ruins the remains of an extraordinarily 
fine mosaic consisting of a map of Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, dating, in all probability, from the fourth or, at 
latest, the fifth Christian century. The discoverer has 
published in Greek an account of this find; and Pro- 
fessor Guthe, of Leipzig, for many years the editor of 
the Journal of the German Palestine Society, and now 
the editor of its new Mittheilungen, is preparing a crit- 
ical edition, in which the geographical, archeological 
and other data of the map will be fully utilized. The 
little work of Koikylides, containing only twenty-six 
pages, is published in Jerusalem in the publication con- 
cern of the Franciscans, and issued under the auspices 
of that order. In addition to a description of the newly 
discovered map the pamphlet contains also some in- 
scriptions found lately at Medeba. In the account of 
the discovery the writer states that he had gone to 
Medeba on a tour of inspection by order of the Jerusa- 
lem patriarch, Gerasimus. In examining the new 
church he discovered on the floor of the new structure, 
in the middle and on the right side, a mosaic belonging 
originally to the old basilica, which, however, the work- 
men had already begun to cover with a coat of cement. 
Orders were at once given carefully to remove this 
coating, and measures of the basilica were taken to 
determine the possible size of the mosaic, which ap- 
peared to be thirty meters in length and twenty in width. 
After the removal of the cement it at once appeared that 
the mosaic was a large geographical chart of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt, most of it, indeed, destroyed, 
with really only portions of Palestine and Egypt re- 
maining. The remaining portions still measure eighteen 
square meters, while the original charts must have meas- 
ured 280 square meters. It is evident that the chart orig- 
inally included also Asia Minor, so that the whole map 
was really one of huge dimensions. In fact the author 
learned from an old resident representative of the 
Greek Church, at Medeba, that several years ago, just 

at the rear door of the church, the names Ephesus and 
Smyrna were still found, The discoverer declares that 
there can be no doubt that the chart dates from 350 to 
450A.D. This conclusion he draws from the character 
of the letters used to designate the various localities, 
as also fromthe political divisions given and the ab-- 
sence of certain names of sacred places that would 
have been there if the chart were of a later date. The 
chart confines itself in giving the names of holy places 
to those for whose identity the authority of the Lord or 
of one of the prophets or an early martyr can be 
cited. In addition to the old division, according to the 
twelve tribes, the plan of Palestine contains also a later 
division, viz., the Roman, into a first, second, and third 
Palestine. The significance of the find is, of course, 
great, especially for Hebrew and Christian arche- 
ology, for history and geography. The author points 
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out the following advantages: 1, It makes us acquainted 
with a number of places hitherto not known; 2, it gives 
us the Christian geographical identifications of that 
period; 3, itdesignates exactly the cities and sites of that 
period; 4, it is valuable for the interpretation of more 
than one passage of Scripture (e. g., the prophecies of 
Jacob, concerning his sons, Joseph and Benjamin); 5, 
it delineates exactly the shape, style and foundation 
plan of the houses of that period. The writer says 
that the map marks ‘‘where there were plains and caves, 
deserts and oases, hills and mountains, rivers and 
creeks and woods, springs, hot and cold, lakes and 
pools, boats and ships, palms and bananas, and these 
are all designated by their natural colors.’’ The map 
has evidently been prepared with the most conscien- 
tious care, and is regarded as very accurate. Koiky- 
lides reports that the learned Archimandrite Photios, ina 
manuscript in Mt. Sinai cloister, has given a description 
of this great Mosaic map. The writer then gives a list 
of the geographical names found on the chart, with ex- 
planations from the Bible, Josephus and the Church 
fathers. A revisionof this list will appear in the work 
of Guthe, who will publish also facsimiles of at least 
portions of the chart. A preliminary account—the first 
published we believe—is found in the last eft of the 
Mittheiliungen und Nachrichten, of the Palestine So- 
ciety, 1897, No. 4. 


The Sunday - School. 
"Lesson for October 17th. 


PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOVERNOR.—Acts 
24: 10-25. 





GOLDEN TExT.—“‘ Fear thou not; for I am with thee.”’ 
—ISAIAH 41: Io. 

NoTeEs.—‘‘ The Governor.’’—Recall who the governor 
was, Felix, a freed slave of the Roman Emperor, given 
high honor, who had married the divorced daughter of 
King Herod, a thoroughly bad man. Recall how Paul 
happened to be sent by Lysias to Felix. ate 
speak."’—In reply to the lawyer Tertullus. The charges 
against Paul were sedition, starting a new sect, and 
profaning the temple. His answer meets all these 








charges. ‘* The Way which they call a sect.’’—No- 
tice that Christianity is called the Way again. ‘‘ Sect” 
is better than ‘‘ heresy’’ of the Old Version.———‘‘ Be- 


lieving all things.’’—Paul shows that his sect did not 
give up the Bible. It held everything and only differed 
in interpreting the Bible.———"'‘ 7here shall be a resur- 
rection.”"—This was repeating, as against a large part 
of his persecutors who were Sadducees, that he was a 
Pharisee in his belief in a resurrection.——‘ Both of 
the just and unjust.’’—Cf. John 5:29. The Bible men- 
tions the resurrection of the wicked plainly enough; 
but Paul dwells only on the resurrection of the righteous. 
‘* After many years.’’—The margin says ‘‘sev- 
eral.’’ About four. ‘* Alms,” “‘ offerings.’’—Alms 
for the poor, offerings in the temple. ‘* Jews from 
Asia.’’—The same ones who had opposed him there un- 
successfully. ‘* Except for this one voice.’’—He half 
blames himself for having so shrewdly set the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees to quarreling in his previous de- 
fense. He brought it up again, perhaps thinking it 
would work once more; but they had agreed to forget 
their differences while killing Paul. ‘* Felix having 
more exact knowledge,” etc. It is noticeable that 
this heathen, Felix, was pretty well acquainted with the 
history of the Way and of Christianity. ‘* Felix 
was terrified.’’—His life was one of. extortion, and this 
was only one illustration of “how he failed to judge 
justly, even when, as in this case, he knew the pris- 
Oner to be innocent. 

Instruction.—Paul might have begun his address by 
saying that he knew Felix to be such a tyrant that he 
had no chance for justice; but he preferred to be cur- 
teous. It is not always necessary to tell all you know. 
Discurtesy must not be excused on the plea of truthful- 
ness. 

Something favorable can be said of everybody, It 
was not much to say of Felix that he had served six or 
eight years, and was intelligent; but it was something 
pleasant to say. It is better to compliment than to 
speak words of suspicion or inuendo. 

Paul here dwells on the points of agreement and not 
of disagreement withthe Jewish Church. That is good 
policy still. If one has,as Paulhad, some new light, it 
will, if true, be in the line of what the Church has always 
held, and must be shown not to contradict, but rather 
to fulfil it. 

The important doctrines of the Jews and of Paul 
were, that there is one God, that he has promised a 
Savior, and that he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness. They differed as to whether the promise of a 
Messiah had been fulfilled in Jesus. 

The doctrine of resurrection, that is of a future life 
proved by the resurrection of Jesus, is one ofthe great- 
est importancetoChristianity. It has a great effect in 
persuading men, out of hope of Heaven and fear of 
Hell, to keep ‘‘a conscience void of offense toward God 
and men.” That is, religious people have especial rea- 
sons to be good men. 

The double division of duty is here given, ‘‘ toward 
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The spectrum of the corona will also be studied 
again with the prismatic camera, and it is hoped that 
new information will be obtained leading to the identi- 
fication of the still mysterious ‘‘ coronium,’’ which ap- 
pears to be the characteristic element in the solar halo. 


God,’”’ piety; ‘‘toward men,”’ justice and mercy. To 
show the one he brought alms for the poor Jews. To 
show the other he brought offerings for the temple. 

Don’t believe evil of people unless it can be clearly 
proved. Give every one the presumption of innocence. 
First call on your witnesses. If you have no witnesses 
dismiss the charge. 

We see the injustice of Felix in his deferring the case 
on an excuse. He did not need Lysias. He should 
have dismissed the prisoner. But he was selfish and 
cowardly and. cruel. 

Giving Paul favors asa prisoner did not set the case 
right. He should not have tried to satisfy his con- 
science with a compromise. 

Paul showed great courage in talking morals to Felix 
and his wife. How easily he might have told the story 

of Christ’s miracles and death, and avoided saying any- 
thing that would offend his judge. Instead of that he 
preached to them the judgment of God on such sins as 
theirs. He really wanted to convert this heathen gov- 
ernor and his Jewish wife. 

It would seem as if he almost succeeded. Felix be- 
lieved enough in what he said to be somewhat fright- 
ened. But he was not enough frightened to begin to do 
his duty. He wavered a while, and then got over his 
fears, That is a common experience. 

If one begins to take an interest in his soul’s salva- 
tion, he should not put it off. It is the most serious busi- 
ness he can attend to. The time to be saved is now, 
when you are interested, and when you should cultivate 
your interest, or rather, should immediately resolve to 
begin a holy life. 

When Christ is once rejected, a more convenient sea- 
son may never come. 

It is character that tells. Compare Paul’s character, 
with his conscience void of offense, with the character 
of the guilty Felix, waiting for a bribe, living in con- 
stant sin, hearing the Gospel, and getting more hard- 
ened every day. 





FURTHER experiments have been made by Prof. T. R. 
Fraser on immunization against the poison of snakes. 
They show, says Nature, that when introduced into the 
stomach of an animal, serpents’ venom produces no 
obvious injury, even whenthe quantity isso large as to 
be sufficient to kill 1,000 animals of the same species 
and weight if the venom were injected under the skin. 
An investigation of this remarkable fact has now proved 
that the cause is in the bile, which has such an influ- 
ence on the poison when introduced into the stomach as 
to render the latter harmless. Fraser shows that the 
bile of poisonous serpents is, when mixed with their 
poison, able to prevent deadly doses of the latter from 
producing death; indeed, it has been found that a 
quantity actually smaller than the quantity of poison 
may be sufficient for the purpose. The bile of other 
animals, such as the ox, rabbit and guinea-pig, also 
has this anti-venomous property, but in a less degree 
than that of poisonous snakes. e thus, as the result 
of isolating the antidotal constituent from the bile of 
poisonous snakes, suggests that from bile may be made 
an antidote for snake-poisoning, which in its antidotal 
value is at leastequal tothe most powerful antivenene or 
anti-venomous serum as yet obtained from the blood of 
immunized animals. Weshould, therefore, if bitten by 
a snake, tear out the liver and eat it, as a rough but 
possibly efficacious remedy. 


Education. 


THE recent session of the Catholic Summer School 
of America, whose seat is Plattsburg, is reported 
by the President, Father Lavelle, to have been the 
most successful in its six years history. Financially 
the school has become self-sustaining, and the applica- 
tions have been far beyond the number that could be 
received. Steps will be at once taken to double accom- 
modation. Pledges have been received already for the 
erection of club or community houses by prominent 
Catholics in Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Albany. These houses will each be simi- 
lar in style to the large structure buiit by New York 
City people early last spring. Many private cottages 
are alsvu promised. The Alumni Auxiliary Associa- 
tion of this school has for its object the propagation 
of the Summer School ‘idea through the medium of 
schools and literary associations ail over the country. 
The immediate work of the Association will be the en- 
dowment ofa chair in the Catholic Summer School of 
America. 





Science. 
The Eclipse of Next January. 


ASTRONOMERS are already looking forward with great 
interest to the total eclipse of the sun which is to occur 
on the twenty-second of next January, and the organiza- 
tion of several of the parties which are going out to ob- 
serve it is now nearly complete. For mostof its length 
the shadow-track is practically inaccessible, but where 
it passes off from the African Continent into the Indian 
Ocean, and where it again reaches the land on the 
western coast of India, excellent stations can be found. 
We have not yet heard of any African expeditions, but 
a considerable number are going to India—four at least 
from England, and two from this country. And the 
weather conditions in that region are ordinarily such in 
January that there is every reason to expect that they 
will meet better fortune than those who went out for 
the eclipse of 1896. 

One of the English parties will be headed by Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, and will be stationed at the point where 
the central line cuts the coast, about 140 miles south of 
Bombay; the others will be at points on the railways a 
little further inland. These latter parties will be under 
the charge of Mr. Christie (the Astronomer Royal), 
Professor Turner, of Oxford, and Professor Newall, of 
Cambridge. The two American parties are both from 
California; one from the Lick Observatory, headed by 
Professor Campbell, the other from the Chabot Ob- 
servatory of San Francisco, in charge of Mr. Burck- 

halter. 

The principal interest of the occasion will center in 
the spectroscopic observations of the solar atmosphere, 
and avery earnest effort will be made to surpass, if 
possible,the remarkable success of Mr. Shackleton, who 
in 1896 obtained the first photograph of the so-called 
‘*flash-spectrum,” which appears at the critical moment 
when the sun’s disk is just covered by the moon; thus 
affording a most beautiful confirmation of the much dis- 
cussed and disputed observaticn first made visually in 
1870. It is extremely desirable that the observation 
should be repeated with a much more powerful appar- 
atus than Mr. Shackleton employed, and several of the 
parties are specially equipped with this in view. The 
thing is very difficult, and almost correspondingly 
important; for in thedetails of this ‘‘ flash spectrum”’ 
we may hope to find most valuable information, other- 
wise completely inaccessible, as to the constitution of 
the solar atmosphere and decisive evidence as to the 

correctness of rival theories. 

But the corona and its spectrum will not be neglected. 
Mr. Burckhalter takes out again the same apparatus 
which hecarried to Norway in 1896,and this time he 
hopes for better weather. Itis designed to secure with 
a single exposure a complete photograph of the corona, 
showing in equal perfection its fainter and brighter 
portions in a single picture, a thing never yet accom- 
plished.. Hitherto it has been necessary to make a con- 
siderable number of negatives with very different ex- 
posures, and then to combine the data furnished by 
them into ajsingle representation of the whole phe- 
nomenon. 





.... The American Institute of Sacred Literature, under 
the direction of its council of seventy, with President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, as president, is 
carrying on its correspondence work in the Hebrew and 
cognate languages, and also in New Testament Greek 
for beginners and advanced students. It also has a 
corresponding course in the English Bible. Besides 
this there is a Bible students’ reading guild and courses 
of study enrolling thousands of people for Bible study. 
Careful examinations are carried on, and instruction is 
given in summer schools to some thousands of stu- 
dents at the assemblies at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
Some ten thousand students have been under instruc- 
tion during the last year, and the teachers include some 
of the best-known professors of the Old and New Tes- 
tament literature in our theological seminaries. 


...At the unanimous request of the Literary Faculty of 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., the Trustees 
have agreed that young women may enter the Junior, 
Senior and Graduate classes of the University. Some 
members of the faculty have been advocating this move- 
ment for some time, but the conservative authorities 
have been slow to act. Women have for several years 
been admitted to the Theological school, and one has 
received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The Law 
School is still closed against women. It will be but a 
matter of course that within a year or two the Sopho- 
more and Freshman classes will be opened to girls. 
Cumberland University is one of the oldest of Southern 
educational institutions. It was founded in 1842, and 
has more than 2,600 alumni. 


....At the opening of Dartmouth College some im- 
portant changes in the course of study were announced 
by the faculty. All required work in Greek and Latin 
is now finished in the Freshman year. The entire work 
of the Senior year is now made elective. To Sopho- 
mores a good range of electives is open. Inthe Junior 
year a part of the work is in required courses. For 
Senior work the student is offered many courses under 
the five groups of Law, Medicine, Science, Language 
and Philosophy. In this way medical students may 
gain the equivalent of a year in the medical school, 
and all Seniors will be enabled to pursue a large share 
of their work along lines leading up to professional 
study. 
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Literature. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s New Novel.* 


It is gratifying to be able to direct the attention 
‘of our readers with insistence and enthusiasm to an 
historical novel of remarkable excellence, written by 
an American and founded upon American life. We 
have waited long for the romance of the Revolution- 
ary War to inspire a son or a daughter of heroic de- 
scent, and have wondered why the great American 
story, rich in the wealth of golden patriotism, yet 
freed from the meshes of mere Fourth o’ July rhet- 
oric, has not been written. Dr. Weir Mitchell has, 
in Hugh Wynne, well-nigh completely satisfied our 
desire. : 

In the first place this romance is conceived ina 
spirit of high seriousness well befitting its historical 
background, and its style compasses almost every ele- 
ment of excellence. The reader feels at the begin- 
ning the drawing power of a masterly craftsmanship. 
There is no obtrusive artificiality after the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tory’”’ is passed and the worn-out trick of it is forgot- 
ten. From his first- boyish doings onward into his 
truly heroic manhood, Hugh Wynne holds his own as 
the central figure, while his admirable friend, Jack 
Warder, does equally well. 

Dr. Mitchell has shown his genius best, we think, 
in the delightfully lifelike pictures of Philadelphia 
society during the thirty years covered by the story, 
from 1753 to 1783. In this particular there is little 
left for the future novelist to do, beyond varying the 
scenes and incidents. The impression is comprehen- 
sive, vivid and convincing. In character-drawing the 
strokes are firm and true. We have adistinct human 
sympathy while we read; we feel the presence of men 
and women. And yet there is scarcely a trace of the 
minute and finely discriminating analysis we have 
learned to dread in modern novels; the disclosures 
are like actual experiences with the persons them- 
selves. We meet and speak to these, see a striking 
act in their life-play—pass on from scene to scene 
swiftly and naturally, but without the strongest shock 
of dramatic energy, we must admit; for Dr. Mitcheil’s 
story fails to reach the hight of Scott’s romantic mas- 
terpieces. So failing, however, it maintains an evener 
if gentler pressure of interest. 

We have not space for an extended review of 
Hugh Wynne, nor do we need tell the story. It deals 
largely and sympathetically with the predicament that 
patriotic Quakers found themselves in when the storm 
of Revolution broke around them; and we have no- 
where else seen the Quaker attitude better sketched. 
Hugh Wynne’s mother is charmingly portrayed as a 
sunny and gay Frenchwoman at heart, yet a Qua- 
keress as far as she can make herself one. 

In its historical and larger dramatic movements 
the story shows great study and masterly discrimina- 
tion, as well as eminent commmand of diction and 
composition. The most important scenes are not 
encumbered; the descriptions are condensed; the 
conversations all mean something; the great actions 
have little stage thunder to emphasize them, and all 
the time the atmosphere is of the place and the period. 
But what, in our judgment, makes the book most im- 
portant is the success with which it presents the ro- 
mance of American life during the last quarter cen- 
tury of the colonial struggle, not merely in the way 
ofa story, but rather as a wide, steady search-light 
might be imagined doing it. In this respect it is one 
of the greatest of American historical novels, and it 
would be a good thing for America should the book 
find such popularity as has recently been given to 
certain Engliah novels of far inferior merit. 

Some parts of Dr. Mitchell’s work would bear 
quoting had we space. The description of the battle 
of Germantown is splendidly realand moving without 
the least apparent effort to make strong effects. The 
love-story, running, like a thread of true gold, in and 
out between the incidents of war, politics and social 
change, gives many a fine feature to the book. Dar- 
thea, the sweet heroine, is a girl to live for or die for. 
Jack Warder, a sort of second hero, and Hugh, the 
hero-in-chief, fairly divide honors. 

Many of the distinguished men of the time, inclu- 
ding Washington, Wayne, Arnold, Greene and Lee, 
take fitting places in the procession of the story. Dr. 

Mitchell uses these great figures with clever avoid- 
ance of undue familiarity, and so maintains for them 
an interest subordinate to that due to the real actors 
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in the love drama, In the end the story leaves the 
reader in a pleasant mood, with a feeling that, after 
all, hopeless tragedy is not the whole of art. We 
hope to see Hugh Wynne receive a pronounced wel- 
come in American homes and libraries. as 





THe Pace oF DEATH IN EvoLuTion. By Newman 
Smyth. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

We need not take too seriously Dr. Smyth’s remark 
that ‘‘the.coming theologian will be a trained and ac- 
complished biologist.’”” No doubt he will ‘‘ proceed 
like the wayfaring Son of Man along the familiar paths 
of human life, in closest touch with the common heart 
of humanity”; but we are not quite so clear that “each 
organic form will tell to him the story of its origins 
and the least living cell will unveil the secret chambers 
of its divinity.’’ But it is by no means impossible that 
biology may come to have for the theologian something 
of the importance which rational psychology once held 
alone, especially when employed as a method for the 
study of the mind. It is not used in this way in this 
volume but in the narrower significance as the science 
of life and particularly of the origin of life. Dr. Smyth 
believes that something has been gained in these bio- 
logical researches which throw light on death as well as 
life and have a significance which falls properly within 
the range of theological inquiry. He says: 

“Much knowledge has been gained concerning the 
origin and tunctions of death in the course of the de- 
velopment of life by the researches already underta- 
ken; and the facts disclosed, as well as the theories ad- 
vanced by some trained biologists, fairly open the new 
and interesting question whether death itself does not fall 
naturally under some principle of selection and law of util- 
ity for life. Enough ground at least, has been won by our 
tentative science to give our philosophy further and some- 
what more advanced foothold in the path of inquiry, along 
which the reason of man makes ceaseless effort to sur- 
mount the hard inevitableness of death and in clearer light 
to gain firmer hope of immortality.” 

The line of reasoning followed stands confessedly on a 
delicate basis and cannot be handled dogmatically nor 
with too much confidence. We have already noted some 
indications that it may easily be misunderstood, espe- 
cially inthe first two chapters, as to which our contem- 
porary, Zhe British Weekly, seems to have gone curi- 
ously astray. Dr. Smyth touches the subject with 
much too delicate a pen for his reviewer, who misses 
wholly the fine point of his opening chapter on the 
** Entrance and Use of Death in Nature,’”’ that death is 
a secondary not primary event in the course of life, 
that ‘‘as life becomes more organized and complex, 
death prevails. It comes to reign on earth, because it 
comes toserve.’’ These are highly suggestive pages on 
the uses of death in the economy of nature asa 

“service for life—for the increasing fulfilment of life’s 


promise and for the attainment of the greatest possible © 


variety, richness, beauty, and universal joyousness of life. 
The one regnant, radiant fact of nature is‘life—and death 
enters and follows as a servant for life’s sake.” 


It is, however, in the following chapter%on ‘‘ The 
Path of Life through Evil’’ that we meet first with the 
critical point of the book. This is of so much impor- 
tance that we permit the author to explain it in his own 
words and at some length: 


‘If, as we have observed, death entered into life, not Jat 
the beginning, and for the immediate disappointment oftits 
promise, but further on and later down, and in order3to 
help clear the way for a richer fulfilment ofjlife’s promise, 
then death, in its primary intent, at least, is justified; in 
its original and working relation to life and the ends of 
life, death, which seems to man to sum up all evil, is seen 
itself to illustrate a principle of natural benevolence; as 
much so, at least, as any other natural adaptation may be 
alleged to be evidence of good purpose, and not of evil de- 
sign. If it can be scientifically shown that death falls 
under the general method of natural selection, by means 
of which nature has seized upon every point of advantage 
for the benefit of life; then the working of death becomes 
as true to life, and as beneficent, as the general lawof 
natural selection, under which it works, may be affirmed to 
have been true throughout to life’s best ends and to ope- 
rate as a benevolent principle of perfection. It affords our 
moral philosophy a position of no small.advantage to be 
assured by our biological science that the natural evil 
which accompanies death is evil let into the world through 
a door which was opened for the further outgoing and 
larger outlook of life. Death, with itsattendant evils, does 
not spring up in the path of life as a sudden foe to turn life 
back, to frustrate its purpose of good, to mangle the form, 
to wound the spirit, or to break the heart of nature; but it 
enters and follows in the path of life as a servant, burying 
the useless waste, removing the outworn garment and pro- 
viding ever-needed nutriment, as life struggles and 
marches on to its hight and joy. It is much if we may per- 
ceive with some scientific precision that the happiness of 
animated existence is due to the function of death as well 
as to the energy of life.” 


These are the guiding ideas of Dr. Smyth’s book. 
They are carried out in his chapters on the “‘ Scientific 
Presumption of Immortality’’ and on ‘‘ The Biological 
and the Biblical View of Death,” both of which we 
commend to our readers as ideal examples of the best 
modern theological method of dealing with difficult and 
subtle themes and of working toward the light through 
a mass of difficult, perplexing and never very direct 
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evidence. Itis much to have conducted such an argu- 
ment fairly without dogmatic perversion or illusion to 
such a conclusion as this: 


‘* Life, therefore, to the children of the Highest, can have 
no broken lines. Measured in time’s brief séctions, it 
may seem incomplete; drawn on larger scale all life’s ways 
are seen to meet; in God’s own plan and creation of it, our 
lifecan have no brokenness. Eternity frames a finished 
picture. There is nothing really sad, for there is no eter- 
nal sorrow in the heart of God. In his blessedness over all 
forever, our life shall keep its perfect troth and have its 
completed love.” 





CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE Civ1L War. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. II, Edited by Joseph Cul- 
bertson Clayton. (Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 
780. $3.00.) 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis died in 1894 in his eighty- 
second year, leaving the second edition of his Comstitu- 
tional History but half published, tho thirteen of the four- 
teen chapters planned for the second volume were in a 
fair state of completion. The original work appeared 
in 1854 in two volumes and at once took its place beside 
Story. Thegreat andtroubled periodof ourconstitution- 
alhistory had, however, hardly begun in 1854. Thework 
could not be left standing at that point, not atall events 
by one who had put as much of his life into the history 
subsequent to that time as Mr. Curtis. Accordingly he 
undertook a revision and expansion of his previous 
work. In 1889 he issued a new edition of the entire pre- 
vious work, twovolumes inone, and promiseda second in 
fourteen chapters which should carry the work forward 
through the period of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. These fourteen chapters expanded to seventeen, 
of which at his death thirteen were more or less ready 
for the printer. Thetitles only of the unwritten four 
appear in the volume before us. What they would 
have been can be guessed partly from Mr. Curtis's well- 
known and published opinions, partly from the thirteen 
chapters contained in this volume, and partly from the 
‘*Notes” collected by Mr. Clayton in his voluminous 
Appendix. The fine judicial qualities and tone, the 
dignified style which characterized the previous volume 
and had much to do with the high regard in which 
it has been held, do not fail the author in the more 
trying discussions of the present volume, certainly 
not in the points which form the subject matter 
of the first seven chapters. Not until the eighth 
do we catch sight of those burning questions on which 
the country divided in the War. From this point on 
Mr. Curtis places himself more and more in protest un- 
til in the acute stages of the antislavery struggle and 
the reconstruction period he rises to a note of high and 
shrill warning. Heisalways severe on the abolitionists, 
and can never release them from a full share of respon- 
sibility for the War. He believed tothe last that it 
ought to have been avoided, and starting with this 
assumption, the reconstruction policy is fatally defective 
and unconstitutional throughout. Congress acted in bad 
faith to the white people of the South, and Negro suf- 
frage has been disastrous to the blacks. Chapter xiii. 


- contains an examination of the Presidential election of 


1876, the Electoral Commission, its constitutional char- 
acter and that of its decisions. The great ability, the 
full and accurate learning, the earnest tone and strong 
patriotic feeling of the author will always give him great 
weight and make this volume the standard one for ref- 
erence on the conservative side of these questions. The 
appendix is a full collection of something more than 
thirty documents important in our constitutional history 
with a ‘‘ Bibliography of the Constitution.” The Index 
is made for this volume separately. That for Volume I 
was made in the same way for it alone. 


THE EpIsTLE TO THE RoMANS: A COMMENTARY, LOGICAL 
AND HisToricaL. By James M. Stifler, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Crozer Theological Seminary. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25.) 

The characteristic feature of this Commentary is em- 
phasized in the title given by the. author to his work, 
which describes it as ‘‘ logical and historical.’’ Less 
attention is given to strictly textual or exegetical crit- 
icism. The Apostle’s line of thought and reasoning, 
and its relation to the life and thought of the Church, 
have received most attention. The entire work is done 
in English for English readers. We regret that a con- 
tinuous text is not printed in the Commentary. The 
failure to do this makes it necessary to have at hand 
for continual reference a copy of King James and of 
the Revision. The author’s position is decidedly con- 
servative. We need only refer in illustration to his ex- 
position of the critical passage, 5: 12-17. On this pas- 
sage he holds that 
‘*Adam did not bring sin into the world by setting a bad 
example; his one act wrought a constitutional change ot 
unholiness within his heart. That act resulted in an in- 
nate corrupting principle that transmitted itself just as his 
natural features did. The material creation was 
affected on account of Adam’s sin. ‘And death by 
sin.’ This is the direct outcome and unfailing fruit of that 
transmissive poison which entered Adam’s heart. 

The connection [between Adam and his posterity] is natu- 

tal, real. If Levi could pay tithes when the tribe was yet 

unborn in the loins of Abraham, so the unborn race could 
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sin inthe loins of Adam. . . . But now springs up the 
‘question of the divine justice. Should millions suffer for 
the sin of one? Yes,-if millions may be saved by the right- 
eousness of one. But, furthermore, if the elemental facts 
are as above, it is presumptuous to raise the question of 
_ justice. What God does is the ultimate standard of right.” 
These citations need no comment. They show suffi- 
ciently the author’s position. They do not, however, 
indicate the real merit of the work, as to which our 
readers will have to take our general statement on 
faith, as we have no room to make proof by printing 
actual examples. They would show that the merit of 
the work lies where the author claims that it does in 
its ‘‘ logical” expositions; tho we should not use the- 
word in its dry and bare sense, but expand it to include 
the whole range and sweep of evangelical thought pre- 
sented by the Apostle. We have none too much of this 
close, faithful and appreciative study of divine truth in 
its relation to and operation on the human heart such 
as Luther did, for example, in his ‘‘ Galatians.” We 
are hungry enough for such expositions of the Epistles 
as a divine practical philosophy of life and of Christian 
life or Christian experience to appreciate such an ap- 
proach to it as we find in Professor Stifler’s volume. 
THE New APOLOGETIC, TZwo Lectures on True and 
False Methods of Meeting Modern Philosophical and 
Critical Attacks upon the Christian Religion. By 
Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Eaton & Mains. 
85 cents.) 

The value of this little book is in the irverse ratio 
of its size. It is not so much an argument for Chris- 
tianity or an apology for it as the outline of a method 
of reasoning about it or the definition of certain critical 
principles which should control the treatment of such a 
subject as this. Dr. Terry begins with a rapid histor- 
ical retrospect which is designed to indicate to the stu- 
dent the importance of knowing what attacks have 
already been made on Christianity, how it has come out 
of them, so that he may be able to estimate the amount 
of presumption in its favor which is implied in the 
mere fact that it still stands and holds it own, and has 
not been overthrown as a rational religion. In the 
same general way Dr. Terry marks out a method of 
dealing with philosophical unbelief, with the attack of 
rationalistic criticism on the Scriptures, with the argu- 
ment based on the comparison of Christianity with other 
religions, and finally with the positive argument in 
support of Christianity. Dr. Terry makes no attempt 
to fill out or to complete an argumeni on any of 
these points. He leaves that to the student him- 
self and contents himself with laying down the 
general line on which it should be developed. An ad- 
mirable breadth pervades the little book. He has no 
fears, for example, of evolution, and drops this caution 
in the ear of the timid believer: ‘‘ There are more ways 
of explaining the first chapters of Genesis than there 
are of setting aside the facts and arguments of science’”’ 
(p. 69). Occasionally he meets doubt with very pro- 
found suggestions, as, for example, when he brings for- 
ward against the stock assertion that the essence of God 
is his infinitude, and that man cannot grasp infinitude, 
Matheson’s reply that the essence of God is not infini- 
tude (p. 73). Occasionally he breaks into humor, as in 
the remark that ‘‘to certain overzealous defenders of 
our faith it would be a benefit to be a little more agnos- 
tic’’ (p. 74). Biblical criticism is treated in the same 
broad and liberal way. It must be free. Christian 
scholars must be treated with confidence. The Bible 
must be left to tell its own story, to give its own evi- 
dence and make its own impression. ‘‘ Nor is it wise 
to go about declaring that all who do not accept Eccle- 
siastes [for example] are destructive critics, traitors in 
the Lord’s camp, undermining the faith of the Church, 
and sowing the seeds of infidelity’’ (p. 93). These ex- 
amples may stand for the method and spirit of the beok. 
No one will ever close it with the feeling: 7is man 
has not answered his own doubts, much less can he reply to 
mine. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF RELIGION. 
Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Co. 8vo, pp. 442. $2.50). 
The plan of this Introduction commits the author to a 
line of work which has not been undertaken before on 
solarge ascale. He attempts no original investigation 
in the field of comparative religions. Thecharacteristic 
point in his book is that such investigations have gone 
far enough to yield positive results in the way of gen- 
eralized conclusions, and it is now in order to raise the 
question, what they are. It is his purpose to study the 
subject from this point of view, or, in other words, to 
subject the work which has been done by others to an 
analysis which will enable the student to decide in the 
way of introduction what general conclusions the study 
of comparative religions has led to and where it leaves 
us as respects the fundamental postulates of Christian 
theism. The author’s point is to show that the line of 
the evolution does not conduct us to monotheism, that 
monotheism is not reached by a development which 
either began with polytheism or ran through it. The 
Jews, for example, are the only monotheistic race in the 
history of the world, but their monotheism was not 
fleveloped out of or through polytheism, but arose from 
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an independent source. Dr. Jevons shows that mono- 
theism as it was held and taught in Judaism was some- 
thing very different from that taught by the philoso- 
phers of Egypt or of Greece. Polytheism ends philo- 
sophically in pantheism, or, as Dr. Jevons observes, 
‘* Pantheism is the philosophical complement of a pan- 
theon."’ In the case of the higher races polytheism 
advances to pantheism; in the lower races it drops into 
fetishism. In the one case of Judaism monotheism 
advances to Christianity, but in another case it drops 
into Mohammedanism, and all the power of philosophy 
was never sufficient to evolve a doctrine of the one God 
which had in it any dominating religious power. Dr. 
Jevons’s two chapters on the ‘‘ Mysteries’? and the 
‘*Eleusinian Mysteries’’ are a close study of the ques- 
tion, what these mysteries yielded to the development 
of monotheistic religion. 


THE CHRISTIAN EccLEesiIA: A Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia; and 
Four Sermons. By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., 
Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 

The point of these lectures is to trace in the most 
carefully critical way the growth of the idea, definition 
and development of the Church to its organization as a 
Church one and catholic and under Episcopal govern- 
ment. Dr. Hort admits that the Church of Antioch, 
under St. Paul, must have been managed by the brethren 
themselves. He says: 

‘* Evidently at this time the general body of disciples at 
Antioch must have taken at least a large share in the acts 
of the Christian community ”’ (p. 91). 
and again 

“The Ecclesia itself, 7. ¢., apparently the sum of all its 
male adult members, is the primary body, and it would 
seem, even the primary authority " (p. 229). 

We cannot, however, imagine by what authority he 

limits the Ecclesia in the apostolic or New Testament 

time to its male members. Exactly what his view of 
the origin and development of the Episcopate is appears 

in the final recapitulation (p. 230): 

‘The Apostles, we have seen, were essentially personal 
witnesses of the Lord and his Resurrection, bearing wit- 
ness by acts of beneficent power and by word, the preach- 
ing of the kingdom. Round this their definite function grew 
up, in process of time, an indefinite authority, the natural 
and right and necessary consequence of their unique posi- 
tion. Itis difficult to think how the early Ecclesia of Judea 
could possibly have staggered on without that apostolic 
authority; but it came to the Apostles by the ordinary ac- 
tion of Divine Providence, not (so far as we can see) by any 
formal Divine command. The government which they 
exercised was a genuine government, all the more genuine 
and effectual because it was in modern phrase constitu- 
tional; it did not supersede the responsibility and ac- 
tion of the elders or the Ecclesia at large, but called them 
out.” 

CypriAN: His Lire, His Times, His Work. Sy £a- 
ward White Benson, D.D., D.C.L., Sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

This ample octavo comes to us with an Introduction 
by Bishop Potter, of New York, and with a Prefatory 
note bythe Archbishop’s son, giving, with more or 
less detail, the extremely interesting history of the 
book. It seems to have been the Archbishop’s recrea- 
tion for more than thirty years. Cyprian had, indeed, 
been to him an attractive study from his student days at 
Oxford. The first one hundred and fifty pages of the 
book were put into print so long ago that when the end 
was reached they had to be revised. Cyprian has 
counted for much both at Rome and inthe Anglican 
Church as the Apostle of Unity in the Church, and for 
the ecclesiastical definition of that unity. The view 
presented in the volume, and which represents the au- 
thor’s mature conclusions while it sounds no lower note 
of unity, is an important modification of Cyprian’s doc- 
trinal position, and especially of the points on which 
Rome has relied on him for the support of her claim. 
The Archbishop's examination of these Roman claims 
is, perhaps, as important as any part of his work. To 
Anglican students we apprehend it will surpass all the 
rest of the book in interest,especially in the parts which 
relate to the interpolations forced by Roman writers 
on Manutius’s Textand the Benedictine Text, with the 
evidence of other forgeries and their origin. _The notes 
on the personal life of Cyprian are deeply interesting 
and justify the almost idolatrous love and veneration in 
which he was held by Augustine. The account of his 
martyrdom is especially valuable. 


THE PERFECT WHOLE. An Essay on the Conduct and 


Meaning of Life. By Horatio W. Dresser, Author of 
“* The Power of Silence.’’ (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
$1.50.) 


In this volume we see another indication of the reac- 
tion in minds of high intelligence against the doctrines 
of philosophical nescience. The keynote of the book is 
that absolute good exists only in relation to the whole; 
there is no absolute evil, that is, evil or error in rela- 
tion to the whole; there is no unknowable thing in it- 
self; whatever exists bears some relation to the one 
reality, and in this relation is intelligible. The point 
of the whole book, as we understand it, is in this pas- 
sage (p. 122); 


‘more impressively than Mr. Brown does, 
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“ The finite, since it exists, is essential to the perfection 

of the infinite. A whole without parts is a massively ex- 
clusive monotony, an utter nonentity. A God without 
consciousness, manifestation, and an experience full of 
contrasts and distinctions, is a bare nothing; but a whole 
with parts, a God with self-cognition, and beings whom he 
can love and through whom he can reveal himself, is just 
such a reality made known through the beautiful world of 
finite selves, of law and order, qualities and relations, as 
we now happily possess.” 
This is well said, and, as far as this extract goes, firmly 
and relieved conceived.- Unfortunately Mr. Dresser is 
not always soclear. On the previous page he does not 
seem to have relieved his mind wholly of pantheistic 
embarrassments. He writes: 

“One may still say, if one pleases, ‘ All is God,’ but with 

the explicit understanding that just now one is most de- 
cidedly finite and distinct. God is that which knows us and 
would complete us. As finite beings we are not all of God, 
we are organs of the divine nature—many believe that we 
shall never be wholly absorbed—and to efface all distinctions 
is to surrender the very consciousness or character where- 
by weare made to stand for some fact in the great self- 
manifestation of the perfect All.” 
This seems to imply that the finite is the passing phe- 
nomenal manifestation of the infinite, for just now, des- 
tined to be absorbed in the infinite, tho many Jbelieve it 
will never be wholly absorbed. The subject is subtle and 
the discussion difficult. The author has to pay the pen- 
alty of one who has not thought himself on to ground 
where he is ready tostand fully on the ground of Chris- 
tian theism. 


THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Invertebrate 
Zoology, Columbia University. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00.) 

This is Volume IV in The Columbia University Bio- 
logical Series. It is the outcome of a series of lectures 
at the university four years ago, in which Professor 
Wilson traced the steps of advance in cellular biology 
which have reduced the problems of evolution to prob- 
lems of the cell. The work has grown on the author’s 
hands. The rapid growth of discovery has forced him 
to enlarge his plans and to review his work. What it 
now is we can best leave the author himself to de- 
scribe: 


‘‘ The opening chapter is devoted to a general sketch of 
cell-structure, and the second to the phenomena of cell- 
division. The following three chapters deal with the 
germ-cells; the third with their structure and mode of 
origin, the fourth with their union in fertilization, the fifth 
with the phenomena of maturation by which they are pre- 
pared for their union. The sixth chapter contains a crit- 
ica! chapter of cell-organization, completing the morpho- 
logical analysis of the cell. In the seventh chapter the 
cell is considered with reference to its fundamenta!, chem- 
ical and physiological properties as a prelude to the exam- 
ination of development which follows. The succeeding 
chapter approaches the objective point of the book by con- 
sidering the cleavage of the ovum and the general laws of 
cell-division of which it isan expression. The ninth chap- 
ter, finally, deals with elementary operations of develop- 
ment considered as cell-functions and with the theories of 
inheritance and heredity based upon them.” 


The whole volume is splendidly and copiously illus- 
trated with drawings to represent and illustrate every 
step and stage of the processes described. 


HIsToRY OF ORATORY AND ORATORS. By Henry Hard- 
wicke. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) 

The author of this volume is a well-known member of 
the New York Bar and of various learned societies. He 
has published several successful books, among which 
we note as in line with the present volume one on the 
‘“‘ Art of Winning Cases.’’ His book iscomposed mainly 
of examples connected with a thread of historical, bio- 
graphic and illustrative exposition, keyed to the patri- 
otic note that ‘‘ oratory is the parent of liberty.’””’ The 
collection begins with ‘‘ Oratory in Greece and Rome,’ 
and follows with four chapters on ‘‘ Modern Oratory "’ 
‘Oratory in England,’’ ‘‘ Oratory in France,’’ and 
‘* Oratory in America.’’ The plan of the work resem- 
bles the late Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich’s ‘‘ British 
Eloquence,” tho the orations are not printed entire in 
Mr. Hardwicke’s collection. Large and representative 
extracts, however, Cicero fares rather 
poorly, as too much space is given to the rather trite 
orations against Catiline and Verres and not enough to 
the others. The collection, as a whole, is a good and 
useful one. No better success can be desired for itthan 
Dr. Goodrich’s volume on the more limited topic of 
‘* British Eloquence’’ had in its day. 


are given. 


PARTISAN POLiTics: THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. An 
Analysis of the Great Political Parties of the Country 
their Morals and Methods—as the Supreme Power in 
the Republic. The Remedy Prohibitive Legislation. 
By James Sayles Brown. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 

This volume comes to us from Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and it is encouraging to get such a thoroughgoing, 
intelligent and determined discussion of this burning 
theme from California. No one has described the evil in 
all its phases, in its magnitude, its pervasive corrupting 
influence and baleful effect on the liberty of the citizen 
He has not 
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exaggeraied it. Some of the worst ef- 
fects have never been described more 
truly, we mean the effect on the individ- 
uai in cramping him, tying his hands, 
and destroying his freedom at the foun- 
tain of all freedom in his mind and abil- 
ity to think broadly, rightly and judicial- 
ly. The remedy proposed, we regret to 
believe, is impossible. Ina free country 
party action cannot be avoided. We 
welcome the book. It will arouse'atten- 
tion. It will carry on the agitation, and 
what is needed in this matter is continual 
agitation. Agitate, agitate, forever ag- 
itate. Keep the question before the 
people. Keepthem stirred up about it. 
Half the battle is won when the people 
get their eyes open, and really see and 
feel what threatens them inthe domina- 
tion of Partisan Politics. 


NAVAHO LEGENDS. Collected and Trans- 
lated by Washington Matthews, M.D., 
LL.D., Major U. S. Army, Ex-Prsei- 
dent of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
etc, (Published for the American Folk- 
Lore Society, by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $6.00.) 

This volume will be a surprise to most 
of our readers, as we confess it has been 
tous. The variety, richness and extent 
of the legendary matter, which Dr. Mat- 
thews has found among a tribe of Indians 
of whom nothing at all was expected and 
who had been previously reported on 
what was supposed to be good authority 
as a savage blank in such matters, is a 
very great surprise. And it does not 
grow less on reading Dr. Matthews’s In- 
troduction, especially with its account of 
the elaborately developed pagan cultus 
of these Indians, their music, songs, 
prayers, rites and legends. Dr. Mat- 
thews publishes in this volume twenty- 
five of their songs as recorded by himself 
with the phonograph and afterward writ- 
ten down from the cylinders. Of their 
legends he prints three, but assures us 
that these are but a selection froma far 
greater number. The first, longest and 
most elaborate is in four parts, and gives 
in legendary form the origin of the tribe. 
The other two are rite-myths, told by 
men who were not priests of the associa- 
ted tribes. These legends, as well as 
those which remain untold have many 
variants. Notwo persons make exactly 
the same report. The variants of the 
great Origin-Legend are particularly nu- 
merous. Yet the sacred songs used in 
the religious rites of the tribe have to be 
learned and sung with unvarying accura- 
cy. The error of a note works irrepara- 
ble injury and may bring the whole rite 
toanend. Dr. Matthews obtained this 
enormous mass of information by entering 
into brotherly relations with these Indi- 
ans and becoming one of them. The 
light thrown on the subject in his Intro- 
duction, in the songs and legends he has 
collected and translated is surprising. 
Weare not sure, however, that the great- 
er service is not, after all, that rendered 
by his full, numerous and incomparable 
Notes, which we have found a veritable 
mine of knowledge on a subject which 
lies so near and of which we know so lit- 
tle. The volume is illustrated by a gal- 
lery of heliotypes and colored plates 
taken from the life. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION IN 
SoutH Carouina. Sy David Frank- 
lin Houston, A.M., Adjunct-Professor 
of Political Science in the University 
of Texas; Sometime Morgan Fellow of 
Harvard. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

This is Vol. {Il of the Harvard His- 
torical Studies published from the income 
of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. It 
makes an important contribution to the 
political history of the country in show- 
ing by documentary demonstration the 
close connection between nullification 
and secession, and that by 1832 the ma- 
jority of South Carolinians were alienated 
from the Union, and that many of them 
consented to repeal the nullification ordi- 
nance only because they believed that to 
do so would open the way for the more 
effectual measure of a combined Southern 

Secession. He quotes Judge Harper as 


Saying, in the Convention of 1883, which 
the Nullifaction Ordinance, 
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that they were not. at the end but at the 
beginning of the contest. . ‘‘ In less than 
another year. we may be called to-arms.”’ 
At the same time Robert Barnwell Smith 
openly declared himself for disunion and 
added that ‘*South Carolina must be an 
armed camp.’”’ The doubt in South Car- 
olina was as to the right to remain in the 
Union and nullify. There was no doubt 
at all as to the right to secede. Mr. 
Houston’s account of the rescinding act 
and the general view of the situation at 
that time in South Carolina could not be 
improved. He asserts that the substance 
of the victory was with General Jackson, 
tho the South Carolinians made the most 
of the Tariff concessions and carried the 
day in bluster, so far as that went. What 
gives this episode in our history impor- 
tance is its relation to slavery and the 
part the question was destined to take in 
the momentous struggle of the Civil 
War. It cannot be doubted that the fail- 
ure of Nullification threw the South back 
on the more logical and radical ground of 
Secession, and that thus the War became 
a constitutional struggle. 


PRoBLEMS OF NATURE. Researches and 
Dis. ries of Gustav Jaeger, M.D. 
Selectea ‘rom his Published Writings. 
Edited and Translated by Henry G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc. (Brentano’s. $1.00.) 

Dr. Jaeger, the German scientist, some 
selections from whose publications are 
presented in this volume, has written on 
a considerable variety of subjects and is 
known among students for his hygienic 
work as well as for his study of the in- 
fluence of gravitation and his activity in 
spreading Darwinian ideas in Germany. 
The volume before us presents selections 
from his works, grouped under three 
heads ‘‘ Zoological,’ ‘‘ Anthropological,”’ 
and the more general topic of ‘‘ Varia.” 
The selections are freely translated into 
English, often with more regard to the 
presentation of the author’s position than 
the strict translation of his phrases. The 
volume contains two letters in facsimile 
from Mr. Darwin, acknowledging his 
obligations to Dr. Jaeger and calling at- 
tention to his observations on fixed and 
variable species. 

Six Parts of THz ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Sport, Ldited by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, Hedley Peckand F. G. Aflalo, 
have appeared, and the subjects discussed 
have been brought down to the letter F. 
The encyclopedia treats thoroughly eve- 
rything that comes within the connotation 
of sport—hunting, fishing, driving, ani- 
mal breeding, athletics, games, etc., 
etc. The illustrations are helpful and 
good, some of them being full-page en- 
gravings of the most perfect workman- 
ship. One new and valuable feature is 
a glossary at the end of each important 
topic that explains the technical words 
and phrases used in connection with the 
topic. In baseball, for instance, such a 
glossary would be very helpful if not a 
necessity to an Englishman desirous of 
understanding the peculiar terms and 
language of our national game. The 
encyclopedia is not a dry text-book but a 
well-written source of information and 
pleasure for the lover of sport for sport’s 
sake. It deserves awarm welcome. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Per Part, $1.00.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE First NINE Books 
OF THE CHRONICHE FLORENTINE OF 
GIOVANNI VILLANI. Translated for 
the Use of Students of Dante and Others 
by Rose E. Selfe. Edited by Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. (Archibald Consta- 
ble & Co., Westminster.. $2.00.) 

Villani was very prominent at Florence 
as a soldier, diplomat and Guelf. He 
died of the plague in 1348. These Chron- 
icles of Florence are his monument. 

With them was combined a history of the 

world, written in the style and on the basis 

of the ideas of his own times, and, of 
course, of no importance now. This part is 
omitted in the translation named above. 

These Nine Books ate of standard his- 

torical authority and written in a noble 

style and with great purity of diction. 

Nothing better can be named to the stu- 

dent of Italian history in the Middle Ages, 

especially if he wishes te draw on the 





IMAGINATION AND DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 
Some Practical Steps for Their Develop- 
ment. By S. S. Curry, Ph.D. (School of 
Expression, Boston. $1.50.) This is 
the third manual on this. general subject 
which we have seen from the Boston 
School of Vocal Expression. They are 
all-good, and are all examples of the in- 
telligent enthusiasm applied to vocal art 
which has placed Boston, particularly in 
her schools, so far in advance of the 
other parts of the country. It looks now 
as if Yankee speech and articulation would 
redeem itself first in that ‘‘ down-East”’ 
section, where it is supposed to have the 
strongest hold on the vernacular. 
THe ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
BoaRD OF CHARITIES FOR THE YEAR 1896, 
as transmitted to the Legislature, by the 
direction of the Board, William R. Stew- 
art, Principal, is now published by the 
State Printers, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, 
Crawford Company. 








Literary Notes. 


On November ist Zhe Golden Rule 
will change its name to the Christian En- 
deavor World. 


...-Herbert S. Stone & Co. now pub- 
lish two periodicals, The Chap-Book, and 
The House Beautiful, which they have 
bought from Klapp & Co., who started it 
a year ago. 


..--Dr. William De Witt Hyde, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, has followed 
his ‘‘ Outlines of Social Theology’ by 
another work, to be entitled ‘‘ Practical 
idealism,’’ which will be published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


....The Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle has arranged two shorter 
reading courses, a ‘‘ Half-hour Course,”’ 
and a ‘‘Current History Course,’’ . for 
those who are not ready to join the reg- 
ular Reading Circle that is now nineteen 
years old. 


.... Zhe Atheneum announces that Mr. 
Rossetti has been for some time engaged 
upon a new book in the nature of a fam- 
ily record, which treats especially of his 
brother, Dante Gabriel, and his sister, 
Christina. It contains extracts from let- 
ters and diaries, but not any continuous 
narrative. 


....*' Potters, Their Arts and Crafts,”’ 
by John C. L. Sparkes, of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and Walker Gandy, is 
announced by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
The same publisher also announces a 
new story by Charlotte M. Yonge, en- 
titled ‘‘ Founded on Paper, or Uphill and 
Downhill between Two Jubilees.”’ 


...Edward Arnold will publish, under 
the title ‘‘ Fire and Swordinthe Sidan,’’ 
the remarkable story of Slatin Pasha’s 
eleven years’ captivity in the Sfidan. It 
will be fully illustrated, and will contain 
maps and plans. The same publisher 
will bring out, early this month, ‘‘ The 
Recollections of Aubrey de Vere,” with 
reminiscences of Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and other well-known writers. 


. The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for October contains an article 
on ‘‘ Aluminum: A Newcomer among the 
Metals,” which gives the history of the 
invention and development of the Amer- 
ican process forthe manufacture of that 
metal at Niagara Falls and in Pennsyl- 
vania. The statement, made recently by 
a missionary from the interior of Turkey, 
that but two copies of this review out of 
the year’s issue had passed.the Turkish 
Censorship and reached their destina- 
tion, is a good commentary on the thor- 
oughness with which important issues of 
the day are discussed in its pages. 


....Lhe Forum thinks that its October 
issue might be described as an inter- 
national one, as seven out of its twelve 
articles treat of subjects that concern 
other great nations of the earth besides 
ourselves. These articles are: ‘‘ Eng- 
land, Turkey and India,’’ Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, M.P.; ‘‘The Impending Defi- 
ciency in Breadstuffs,’’ C. Wood Davis; 
‘* International Bi-Metallism’’ (for and 
against), Edward Tuck, The Hon. W. 
Morton Grinnell;.‘‘ Statistics versus Soe 
cialism,”’ The Hon. W. T. Harris; ‘* Uni- 
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Women,” Oscar Browning; and ‘‘ Naval 
Warfare, Present and Future,” by Fred. 
T. Jane. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 


A Memoir 


By His Son. 


On the 6th of October, the Anniver- 
sary of the Poet's Death, appeared the 
Memoir upon which his son has been at 
work for several years. It is in 





Two Vols., Medium Octavo. 





Price, $10.00 net. 





These volumes of over 500 pages each 
contain many letters written or recetved 
by Lord Tennyson to which no other 
biographer could have had access, and 
in addition a large number of 


Poems hitherto unpublished. 





Several chapters are contributed by 
such men as Dr. Jowett, the Duke of 
Argyll, the late Earl of Selborne, Mr. 
Lecky, Professor Francis. T. Palgrave, 
Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
and others, who thus express the 


Personal Recollections 





of his Friends. 





There will be many Illustrations, en- 
graved after pictures by Richard Doyle, 
Samuel Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R.A., 
etc, in all about twenty full-page 


Portraits and Other 
Illustrations. 
The Complete Works, 
Poetical and Dramatic of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 














Six vols., gilt top, $9.00. 





This is the standard Library Edition, 
convenient in size, cloth bound with gilt 
tops, and containing all of the published 
work of the Poet-Laureate, including 
The Foresters and his last volume of 
poems, which are copyrighted in this 
country and cannot appearin any other 
than Macmillan Editions. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works 
Complete in One Volume. 
Globe Edition. 

Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 net. 


This is the edition most convenient for 
the use of teachers, students, or any who 
find thata necessity for frequent reference 
to different poems, or any other reason, 
makes a single volume desirable. It is 
bound in the dark green cloth, with por- 
trait medallion on the side, gilt tops, 
etc., so familiar is the uniform binding of 
the standard editions of modern Poets 
known as the GLOBE Editions. It is 


The Only Complete One-Volume 
Edition of Tennyson's Poems. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE FORUM. 


America’s Leading Review. 


The magazine for the Statesman, the Law- 
yer, the Business Man, the Student. 
“* Notable Letters from my Political Friends.”"—Sena 
tor Justin 8. MORRILL. 
See October Number. On sale at all News- 
stands. 


95 Conte a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 








Versities and the Higher Education of 


FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 111 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
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GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. Mupce and HERBERT B. TURNER. 
295 Tunes. Durably bound in full cloth. 
type. $35.00 per hundred. 

Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 

*,* Areturnable epectnen copy will be sent Frex to any S. 8. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examina- 


ion with a view to intreduction. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In contains 293 Hymns and 
Printed from large, beautiful 
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or monogram will look better embossed on 


WHITING 


paper than on other papzr, because WHITING is stronger and of better texture than 
any other paper. Tell your stationer to use nothing but WHITING’S PAPERS. 
Any stationer has them or can get them. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY - - New York 
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k 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 
Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars.’ 


In a - United States four tip as much money is 


rain is better Ly! brawn. our 


ded for education as for the 
aduontionns facilities we have become a great 


nation. wer the publishers of Slee n’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 


able to charge double the present 


= now! and receive most ge 

object o' Ge contest is to give an impetus to many awaken an ; also 
we expect b: aye of brains to extend "Se cinoalation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be 

rate for advertising in = ym 


advertisers of 


umns. By this plan of ——s the number of eeptoiees and 


receiving more soa Pianos, m nes, books, wders, 
ewer? etc., we hall nad 3 Fe att a year to ay income, and with this ater: Ay oad 
n before us, We ded to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


are thirty words in this sched 


There ule, from eac 
and their ylases have been supplied by dashes. To fi fill in 
Dames properly you must have some knowledge of geogra: 
spell out as man ar can, then send to us 
OMAN’s WORLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 


subseription to 
if more than one pom} sends a full, correct list, 





PRIZES WILL BE 


yA watchs letters have been omitted 
e blank spaces and get the 
geography, and oc We want you to 
h 25 cents roy pay for a three months’ 


the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 


bea ri 

$2.25. Therefore, by Lavery 4 your tiet. you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct a have an eae of the $200.00 cash award. The 
pa a me 


SENT PROMPTLY. 


ill be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 


Prizes w! 
bectuliodent. | In maki 


ee ~ A = | iy ay ~~ + — naa 


= A = | a 1 — Nameofthe largest body 
of water. 

M-D--E--A-E-- A sea. 

-M--0- A large river. 

a ae Well k 

7 A S ae 

— = ity i 

$--AN-A- Ageeas 

H-----X A city of Canada. 

= = ted f 

a 8-88 ew 

-E--E--E- Gana Se Vetted 


-A-R— A city of spain. 
4 _ v a A Acity 32 =m known 
“ = M ind E — A well known old fort 


of the United States. 


G--R-L-A- Sorin ite wons. 


8-A-LE- A great explorer. 
- 
+ O>b-F-—-1- “ThE 


In sendf our list of words 
hank ¢ draft, | pa or oe 


. rf . 


- = SS SH 
FOP ROY OFT ANAY PB 


mg your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word: 


16. B-SM--K A noted ruler. 

7. -= C T 0 - | — Another noted ruler. 
18, a -R- U = A — Country of Europe. 
19. A-§ T-A-[- A big islana. 
20. M-—TN~ EB ~ prominent American 
21. T-——A— One of the United States. 


2. J—F--R-—M Sooehnstiatct 


23. -U--WN A large lake. 
24. E-E-S-N A noted poet. 


5. G-R-A 4 Step cunt, =m 
26. B- 


x -= 0 A large island. 

27- W-M--8 W-R-D “mes” 
28. B-H-I-6& A sea. " 
29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 

> 8-8-6-8-1-“ 


ntion whether you want prize money sent!by 





mail; we will send any way that winners require. The 


red 
a Diamond is — perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. Wedefy experts 
e 


Sotingnion it frdm real except b 
Sestaiaie Diamond of Panes 


microscopic test. In every res 
uality. Itis qreiiiealty mounted in a fine gold-plated pin, 


t it serves the purpose of 


warranted to wear forever. This piece of Jewelry will make a most desirable gift to a friend if 
you do not need it yourself. At Ln ourstupp) Dy, of i gitts islimited, andif they areall a 


when your set of answers comes in, we s' 


Searf or Shaw] Pin, £o you shall either receive the piece of — or the 
in addition to your participative interest in the $2¢ - : —' 


send you $2.25 in money instead of t 


uivalent in cash, 
s entire offer 


90.00 cash prize. Th 


is an honest one, ma‘ie bys senpgpetie publishing house. We refer to mercantile agen- 
° 


elesand any bank in New 


rk. Wewill promptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 


fied. What morecan wedo? Now study, and exchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
list of answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ a to our great family 


magazine, Woman’s World. If you ha 


— and we will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. 


ve already subscribed, mention that fact in your 


To avoid 


insending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before inclosing in yourletter. Address: 
JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 


22 & 24 North William Street, - 


- New York City, N. Y. 








MUSIC BOXES. 
THE QUEEN OF MUSIC BOXES. 


REGIN MUSIC 


BOX 


INITATED BUT NEVER EQUALED. 


The Regina Music Box is mechanically perfect, the 
movement is strong and simple. without any of the 
weaknesses that devel »;- in a short time in other music 
boxes on the market. Will last a lifetime. 


PLAYS 1,000 TUNES. 








Runs 20 to 30 minutes with one winding, rendering pop- 
ular, classic and sacred music with astonishing richness 
and volume of tone. On exhibition and for sale at all 
music stores. Price from$7 to $7 0. 


The New Orehestral Regina. 


A musical marvel. The largest music box 
ever made. Just the thing for Hotels and 
Public Places. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Regina Music Box Company, 
Rahway, N. J. 









When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself end one for some friend. 


The Place to find Books 


on Natural History is at 


The Natural History Bookstore 
Best Books on all Subjects 
18 ARCH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher 





EDUCATION, = 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 


803. For the higher education of young 

Founteg 1509 and Scientific course of eee also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 897. 

Musas Ida C. Allen, Prin., onaiem: Mass. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
Its students are among the most succes ful candidates 
before the State Board of Examiners. Send for an an- 


nouncement. = 
307, , 8 31 (Orange St., Syracuse, BR. Y. 











Coll e Preparato’ Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method 
of Concentrated Attention im Mind Training a special 
feature; also conversational French and German. 
Home and Chaperonage for special students. Kinder- 
garten in French and English re-opens October 13th. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional, es yt for dy ye | boys to enter ab: 
college or scientific ur closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to hoys  inteating - =— A, institution. Highest 
Write forthe ca’ 
——- J. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 
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TR MARK TWAIN'S 


> New Book of Travel. 






JOURNEY 
. AROUND THE WORLD 
through Hawaii, Austra- 
lia, Fiji Islands, India, 
South Africa, etc. Beau- 
tifull illustrated by 
Dan A. B. Frost, 
B. W. Clinedinst. The 
Author’s Masterpiece. 
Another innocent Abroad 


Asuccess from the start. 
Enormous sale assured. 
3000 Agents Wanted 
Exclusive field. Send for 
circulars and terms. Mention paper. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD CONN. 











THE 
JESSAMY BRIDE 


ANEW NOVEL BY F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE 


e 


THIS STORY SEEMS TO 
ME THE STRONGEST 
AND SINCEREST BIT OF 
FICTION | HAVE READ 
SINCE “QUO VADIS” 


GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE 
IN THE BOOK BUYER 


Moore has the history of the ‘time and of the 
— circle at his finger-ends. He has 
= atmosphere, and his transcripts 
full of vivacity - “The Jessamy 
Bride "is a ve good story, and Mr. Moore 
has never written anything else so chival- 

rous to man or woman.— The Bookman. 

Admirably done.— Detroit Free Press. 
mo is doubtful if pote re J he has written 
be as well and as widely es as 

- The Jessamy Bride.”—Zansas City Ti 


mo. Price, $1.50. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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4 Easy Payments 
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e——{B this country so far 
away that he cannot 
obtain an Ivers & Pond piano oneasy pay- 
ments; and if no dealer sells them, we will 
send a piano on approval and pay railway 
freights both ways if unsatisfactory. We 
will send our catalogue, prices and full 
information about our Easy Payment 
Pian upon application. 
IVE s & POND PIANO co., 


114 Boylston Street, Bosto 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Bearing of Politics upon In- 
vestment Sentiment. 


POLITICAL issues, it is well known, 
create themselves in spite of the desires 
or the work of political managers. 
Financial issues have a like habit of 
cropping up and exerting an influence 
on the investment world, sometimes to 
the utter amazement of the interests 
which may have been arranging opera- 
tions without counting upon such a 
factor. The market for securities is cer- 
tainly likely for some time to be undera 
mixed financial and political phase. 
Speculation will utilize all variations to 
the utmost, and it therefore behooves 
real owners of all kinds of industrial 
and railroad properties to make up a 
sort of balance-sheet of the diversified 
argument of optimists and pessimists in 
order to guide themselves as to the 
future disposition of their securities. 
That this program is already being fol- 
lowed by conservative people is proved 
by the quieter, irregular and more con- 
servative character of the dealings in 
Wall Street’s marts. 

The political situation, as concerns 
the coming election in Greater New 
York, may well be regarded in the light 
of the recent developments in the finan- 
cial and railroad world. It isnot amiss 
to record the fact that the protest of 
the business world in Great Britain, as 
well as the criticisms made in this coun- 
try, seems likely to squelch the tenta- 
tive proposition that the Bank of Eng- 
land should dilute its note reserve with 
silver, provided France and the United 
States consented to make themselves, 
by free coinage, the dumping-ground 
for a depreciated commodity. The de- 
cline in the price of siver is a sufficient 
answer to the supposition of the practi- 
cability of the Bank’s proposition. Yet 
there has been, as a consequence of the 
silver revival in London, a fresh impe- 
tus toa financial agitation which may 


work harm to the reviving forces of in- 


dustrial prosperity in the United States. 
From all that we may learn from cable 
and mail advices, political considera- 
tions were at the bottom of the extraor- 
dinary suggestion of the Governor of 
the Bank of England to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

With this fillip given by the great 
gold-standard country of Europe toa 
revival of monetary agitation, it may 
hardly be expected that a purely na- 
tional question may be kept out of the 
controversies of an election like that to 
take place in Greater New York. And 
capital, ever sensitive to its own welfare, 
may be chilled by any developments that 
seem to threaten a fresh reign of polit- 
ical agitation and assault. We haveal- 
ready seen the chill in the securities 
markets—ever a delicate barometer of 
conditions and prospects. On no other 
theory may it be explained that prices 
went down when railroad earnings were 
reflecting the improvement in industry 
and agricultural affairs which now taxes 
all the facilities of our tranportation 

ines. 

An important event, bearing directly 
upon the question as to how the electors 
shall cast their votes at the State and 
municipal elections this autumn, has 
been the agreement of the United 
States legal authorities to permit an 
early foreclosure sale of the Union 
Pacific Railroad under the general 
terms of the plan devised by the com- 
mittee of bondholders. This agree- 
ment naturally meets the condemna- 
tion of those sincerely inspired persons 
who are committed to the righting of 
an irrevocable wrong, notwithstanding 
that a new state of affairs to deal with 


is presented. It must be confessed that 
the sooner the political and financial 
scandals, which are possible from a 
Government interest in a property not 
under its absolute control, are ended, 
the better it will be for political morality 
and for the real interests of the property. 
Government ownership or operation of 
an interstate property is conceded to be 
entirely distinct from the question of 
ownership of municipal franchises. 
Perhaps it will be a help to a final sat- 
isfactory settlement of such controver- 
sies as the right and policy of a city to 
control many of the means contributing 
to its happiness and prosperity, which 
may agitate autumn politics, to have 
the Federal Government set free from 
complicated financial and operating re- 
lations with an interstate railroad en- 
terprise. 

No shrewd observer of the Wall 
Street markets may fail to see that 
economics will mix freely with politics 
at the approaching elections. It is cer- 
tainly worth while for any one with 
property to deliberate carefully before 
deciding on which side of a contest to 
throw his influence. The prosperity 
now under way, as a consequence of 
good crops selling at profitable prices, 
and the stability imparted to business 
by the new tariff, ought to be encour- 
aged by every conscientious effort to 
confirm business faith in a sound stand- 
ard of values. 


a Aftairs. 


THE speculative temper developed so 
strongly in August and in early Septem- 
ber is receiving a decided and probably 
beneficial check. Stocks have dropped 
considerably below the highest figures; 
wheat is lower, and all attempts to fos- 
ter speculation in cotton and some other 
products have failed. The causes for 
this halt in the upward movement have 
been profit-taking, firmer money, and 
the temporary shifting of position by 
professional speculators. A good many 
conservative people of influence, while 
recognizing the gratifying outlook for 
the future, and holding to their belief 
in better times ahead, think that the 
new prosperity has been sufficiently dis- 
counted for the present, and that it is 
wiser to wait for a new stimulus or a 
continuance of present conditions be- 
fore prices get too high and fall with a 
crash. Whether this spirit of con- 
servatism will be able to restrain the 
growing wish to speculate or not, only 
time will determine. Trade is less act- 
ive in such lines as have about fin- 
ished their fall trade, but is ex- 
panding in other quarters. The dry- 
goods trade is quiet at first hands 
and values are weaker, but increasing 
activity is shown among retailers. In 
the iron trade a strong tone prevails; 
prices are higher, and it is confidently 
expected that larger orders will soon be 
placed for structural material, rolling 
stock and railroad supplies. Fear of 
yellow fever has materially restricted 
business in the South, but there is little 
if any prospect of the plague spreading. 
Another restraining influence of some 
importance is the approach of the elec- 
tions. The year after a Presidential 
contest is usuallyan ‘‘ off year’’; but in 
this vicinity at least a lively campaign 
is in prospect, and throughout the 


: country the results will be watched with 


close interest forany fresh outbreak of 
the anti-capitalistic and socialistic views 
which marked the elections of 1896. 
In general the business outlook is very 
satisfactory. The new Administration 
is gaining in public confidence, and the 
-chances of serious trouble with Spain 
have been made more remote by the 
fall of the former Ministry. It is worthy 
of note that business failures in the 
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United States in the third quarter of the 
current year were the smallest of any 
quarter fcr the last five years. In gen- 
eral business prospects are certainly en- 
couraging; but the prudent minded are 
not likely to find fault with those who 
halt and test the progress of the last 
three months to ascertain whether it 
has been well balanced and justified. 
The future is rosy, but not without its 
pitfalls. 





The stock market was less active, ir- 
regular, and generally lower. At times 
dealings were conducted with consider- 
able excitement. Reports that insiders 
were unloading, firmer money and an 
overbought condition of the market, 
afforded professional manipulators an 
opportunity of forcing a decline of 2@5 
points. There were ready buyers, how- 
ever, at the lowest prices, and good div- 
idend payers were quickly absorbed. 
No abatement is noticed of the favor- 
able conditions on which the recent rise 
was based; but a more conservative 
feeling is developing in some quarters 
where it is thought the advance has 
been sufficient. The outcome of the 
trans-Missouri case, which will soon 
come up, is also likely to have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the course of the 
market. Meantime the speculative ele- 
ment seems determined to carry the ad- 
vance as far as possible, and favorable 
reports concerning railroad affairs gave 
important help. Railroad earnings 
continue satisfactory, 76 roads report- 
ing gains of nearly 15% in the second 
week of September. The best results 
were shown by roads in the Northwest 
and the Southwest, while some of the 
Eastern trunk lines and the coal 
roads are also reporting very encour- 
aging gains. No additional gold 
imports have been reported, owing to 
firmer rates for foreign exchange. 
Bankers are divided in their opinion of 
an immediate continuance of gold im- 
ports; but the delay cannot continue 
long in the face of continued large ex- 
ports and small imports of merchan- 
dise. London has not yet changed its 
attitude of disfavor toward American 
securities, which, whatever may be said 
of them, are far safer investments than 
many of the schemes recently exploited 
on the London market. Money was 
moderately active, with a tendency 
toward firmer rates, the interior de- 
mand being steady, and fairly urgent. 
Call loans ranged 2%@4%%, 3% being a 
fair average. Time money was quoted 
at 3@3 %% for sixty to ninety days, and 
5% for six months. Commercial paper 
was quiet and unchanged. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 2 *Sept.25. Decrease. 
io. sideeereteues $571,993,400  $576,585,400 $4.592,000 
wccccescccos 92,365,100 91,870,600 * 494,500 
eaty tenders. . 78,023,600 ),465, 2,442,3.0 
Deposits.........- 9,353,200 625,356,000 6,002, 
Circulation....... 15,790,400 15,469,400 *821 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie.........++- $92,365,100 $91,870,600 *$494,500 

80,465, 





Le 9 tenders... 78,023,600 2,442,300 
Total reserve... #170,338,70) 172,836,500 ‘$1,947,800 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 154,838,309 156,339,000 1,500,700 
Surplus res’rve. $15,550,400 $15,997,500 $447,100 





*Increase. 


Tne (oinblaion of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 




















Oct. $d, 1896—Surplus. ...........seccccrescccecs $16,526, 
Oct. 5th, 1895—Surplus. 16,471,525 
Oct. 6th. 1894—Surplus.... 59,450, 
Oct. 7th, 1893—Surplus . 28,62 
Oct. 8th, 1892—Surplus 1,986,575 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
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BANK STOCKS: 


Sales of bank stocks for the week énd- 
ing October 2d. were: 





American Exchange..: 174 | Fourth.............. 183 
Broadway . 23546 | Imp’ters & Traders. 5363¢ 
Central... MIN: ccptas dys Sa 





° Mercha 
oncom - 09 | Oriental.... .- 18 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... Now that the public has had a 
little time to think and the bankers of 
London have entered an emphatic pro- 
test, the price of silver has hada sharp 
decline. 


..-.-The merchants of Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, have adopted the gold stand- 
ard. Prices will be given in silver for 
goods sold for cash, but in the case of 
credit transactions gold or its equivalent 
will be exacted at the time of payment. 


..--In 1867, the steamer ‘‘ Pewabic,” 
with a cargo of 600 tons of copper, was 
sunk in Lake Huron in 165 feet of 
water. The greater part of the cargo 
has been raised and is none the worse 
for its having lain on the bottom of the 
lake for over thirty-two years. 


.... A dispatch from London states 
that the Government of New South 
Wales asserts that it has found such 
difficulty in placing in England an order 
for 2,000 tons of steel rails of high car- 
bon quality, that the order will be given 
to American manufacturers who have 
offered to take the contract at $254 
ton. 


.... The friends of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé System should derive 
much pleasure from the increased earn- 
ings of the road which shows that busi- 
ness in the West and Southwest is 
growing rapidly better. The net earn- 
ings for August show an increase of 
$169,325.35 over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


.... The National Surety Company, 
of New York, is now fully equipped for 
and is doing busizess in the New York 
Life Building, 346 Broadway. John A. 
McCall is chairman of the board of 
directors, the other members of the 
board being some of the leading finan- 
ciers, business men, lawyers, etc., of 
New York and the country. 


....Reuben W. Howes, who died 
last week at the age of eighty-four, was 
for a great many years one of the most 
prominent business men in New York. 
For many years he was President of the 
Park Bank, of this city. When he left 
the Park Bank he formed a partnership 
and engaged in the private banking 
business under the firm name of Howes 
& Macy. 


....It is stated that the Government 
will not do anything to prevent the 
foreclosure of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road property and the carrying out of the 
reorganization scheme; in fact, the sale 
of property has already been advertised. 
If the matter is carried through, as it 
is at present supposed will be the case, 
the United States will come into the 
possession of abont $48,000,000. 


..-e The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, whose paid-up capital and surplus 
is over $900,000, will pay, on demand, 
with interest to date of payment, de- 
benture series 55, due November rst. 
This will amount to $100,000. The 
debentures above referred to bear 6% 
interest and are secured by deposits of 
first mortgages under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of Connect- 
icut, New York and Maine, and the 
amount issued is limited by law. 


.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


50 shares German-Amer. Fire Ins. Co.406%4 
20 shares Germ. Alliance Fire Ins. Co.173% 
114 shares Brooklyn Trust Co...401 to 405% 
25 shares L. I. Loan and Trust Co...... +230 
25 shares Washington Trust Co., N. Y...230 
100 a People’s Trust Co., Brooklyn, 


25 shares Kings County Trust Co........ 281 
75 shares Nassau Trust Co............ 151% 
95 shares Consolidated Gas Co..... +0 0021534 
301 shares Southern Ry. Co. pref....... 33% 


....A so-called National Irrigation 
Congress was held at Lincoln, Neb., 
thirteen States only being represented. 
This is not at all strange, as only those 
States which are interested in irrigation 
would naturally be represented. The 
Congress declared in favor of the crea- 
tion of a national commission of skilled 
and experienced persons to investigate 
present conditions and to submit to the 
National Congress such changes in the 
land laws as investigation shall show 
to be desirable. 
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....The Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany (Toyo Kisen Kaisha) of Japan, 
whose president, Mr. Asano, has visited 
this country several times in its inter- 
ests, has given orders in England for the 
construction of steamers to be used in 
regular service between Yokohama and 
San Francisco, Yokohama and Batoum 
via Hamburg, and between Yokohama 
and New York via Brazil. Three steam- 
ers of 6,500 tons are in course of con- 
struction, anda contract has been en- 
tered into between the Oriental Steam- 
ship Company and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, the result of which 
will be that the Oriental Steamship 
Company will secure a share of the 
business hitherto taken by the Pacific 
Mail and the Oriental and Occidental 
Steamship Companies. The largest 
steamship company in Japan is the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. It has 63 reg- 
istered steamers with a total tonnage of 
130,000 tons, besides a number of un- 
registered vessels. It hasten lines in 
operation between Japan and foreign 
countries; it has twelve steamers build- 
ing in Europe which will be in operation 
at an early date, and the company will 
then receive a bounty from the Govern- 
ment. The company suffered some con- 
siderable losses during the year and was 
obliged to spend large sums in repairs. 
A dividend of 8# was declared by the 
directors, but the stockholders obliged 
them to raise it to 10% It is stated 
that the company will receive a subsidy 
when the 12 new steamers are in opera- 
ticn of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 yen 
during the year, so that even if it should 
lose on its European and American 
business, even as much as from 3,000 
to 4,000 yen a year it could still pay a 
10% dividend which amounts to 1I,2I0,- 
000 yen. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Minneapolis and St. Louis R.R. 
Co, announce the payment, October Ist, 
‘of coupons due on the Pacific Exten- 
sion Bonds. 

The Gallatin National Bank, of which 
Arthur W. Sherman is Cashier, has 
declared a dividend of 5% and an extra 
dividend of 1%, payable October 6th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 














8Y, MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
fe] Equitable Buil ton, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Ratest short-time paper, earning 6 to, 8 oe 
United States Trust Co., 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET,N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
{nto Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. , 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals,will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pree. D. WILLIs James, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


5 Ws. D. SLOANE, 
D. WILuis Jamis, Gustav H. Scuwas, 
JOHN A, STEWART, FRANK LYMAN, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LorD, 

JOuN 8S. K ¥NNEDY, 


SAMUEL SLOAN. 


W. BaYyaRp Courtine, 
CHABLEs 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
avex E ORB 


WittiaMH. Macy,JR., | Lewis Cass Lepyarp. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 








No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Boody, McLellan 8 Co. 
‘Broedway, NY 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 
mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. Special cir- 
cular sent on icati 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FOUR PER CENT. 100-YEAR ADJUSTMENT 
BONDS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
this Company has declared to be due and payable on the 
lst day of N ber, 1897, an instal it of f 
(being the first instalment) upon the above bonds, at 
the rate of 3 per cent. on the par amount thereof, being 
$30 upon each $1,000 bond and $15 upon each $500 bond. 
Such interest will be paid at the office of the Company, 
No, 59 Cedar Street, New York City, N. Y.,on the cou- 
pon bonds upon presentation and surrender of the re- 
spective COUPONS NO.1 and on the registered bonds 
to the registered holders thereof on November Ist, 1897. 
The transfer books of the registered bonds will close on 
October 15th, 1897, and will remain closed until Novem- 
ber 2d, 1897. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 8th, 1897. 











THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,060,000 
SURPLUS, ae eae a 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles R. Henderson, 








Samuel D. Babcock, 
Geo 





rge F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August mont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombiey, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


L William C. Whitney. 


Guited States 
Hortgage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
TA $2,000,000 
1,100,000 

Transact a General Trust Business, 

Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 

Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 

















George W. Young... President 
Luther Kountze ...VicePresident 

ames Timpson.. d Vice President 
Arthur Turnbull............-...----+-- reasurer 


William P. Elfiotr. 

Clark Williams............. a.Asst. Treasurer 

Richard M. Hard.............. Asst. Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D. Dickey, jr., 

eodore A. Havemeyer, 

Charles R. ——— 


Secretary 


Samuel D. Babcock, 

Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
Chariton T. Lewis, 
Lewis May, 


Dumont Clarke, 


G. G. Haven, jr., 
Charles R. Henderson, 
James J. Hill, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 


Government 4»° 


e s. 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


James Timpson, 
George W, Young. 








CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF Tas TREASURER, 


, registered on the cloving of the Transfer pooks, 

The Transfer books will be closed on the ist day of 

October, and reopened on the 11th day of October, 1897. 
W.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 





GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
EW YORE, September 29th, 1897. 
THE 130TH _CUONSECUTIVE SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have this day 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
ONE PER CENT., out of the earnings of the past six 
The .ransfer books will remain closed until thet date. 
ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co. 


Coupons due October ist, 1897, from the Pacific Ex- 
tension Bonds of this Company will be paid on and after 
that date upon presentation at the orfice of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, 54 Wall Street New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 











Commercial Affairs. 


CLEARING-HOUSE returns last week 
amounted to $1,290,000,000, against $1, 
339,000,000 the week before. Compared 
with last year they showed an increase of 
27%, which would have been considera- 
bly greater but for the yellow fever em- 
bargo in the South. At New Orleans, 
for instance, the clearings showed a loss 
of 16%. Inall probability this hindrance 
will soon be removed. As stated else- 
where speculation has subsided, and in 
a few departments trade is less active 
as a result of the season being over. 
Dun & Co. reported failures aggrega- 
ting $28,963,000 of liabilities during the 
past quarter. Prices of merchandise 
are firm but generally low, and com- 
plaints of small profits are frequent. 
Crop reports were favorable, and this 
accounted in part for the declines in 
grain and cotton. Wheat showed a 
declining tendency until strengthened 
by revival of export demand, almost 
touching the dollar mark at one time 
for September delivery. Corn was weak 
under large crop reports. Cotton is 
neglected and lower, owing to fears of 
labor troubles in the Lancashire cotton 
trade, and the weakness of print cloths. 
The latter dropped to 2% cents at Fall 
River. The cotton goods trade has 
quieted down at first hands, and buyers 
are disposed to be more conservative, 
altho the retail trade is reported more 
active. A good business is being done 
in woolen goods, and prices are advan- 
cing on domestic goods. In the iron 
trade values are also hardening, and 
better orders are expected to be placed 
in the near future. Steel rails were 
quoted at a slight advance. 








READING NOTICES. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS may have their films de- 
veloped, or enlarged by Rockwood, 1440 Broadway. 


To the many readers of THe INDEPENDENT who 
will visit New York during the coming three months, 

Windsor Hotel offers very desirable induce- 
ments as a most satisfactory home while in this 
city. It occupies an entire biock on Fifth Avenue 
between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, and 
is convenient by cars to every part of thecity, The 
visitor has the advantage of eituer the American or 
the European plan. 








Amonc the numerous investment securities that 
the old and well-known firm of Boody, McLellan & 
Co. are offering for sale to the readers of Tuz InpE- 
PENDENT are the first mortgage gold bonds of the 
Shenandoah Irrigation and Land Co., situated in 
Colorado. The firm strongly recommend these 
bonds to the most conservative investors, for the 
company has been their property since 1891, and has 
demonstrated its capacity to earn its coupons 
promptly in the face of the hardest four years that 
this country has ever known. 


BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS. * 

Tue Bowden Lithia Springs are situated at 
Lithia Springs, Ga., and the place has become a 
celebrated health resort, being largely visited by 
both invalids and those seeking high altitude in the 
mountains. A fine hotel, standing in a beautiful 
park adjacent to the Bowden Lithia Springs, is one 
of the attractions. The Bowden Lithia Spring 
water is very justly celebrated tor its cures in 
rheumatism, insomnia, gout, various forms of kid- 
ney troubles and other diseases. It is very highly 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Friday, October 15th, 1897, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Thursday, September 
80th, 1897. ‘ 
_ The transfer books will be closed from October 1st 
to October l4th, 1897, both days included. 











WILLIAM RB, DRIVER, Treasurer. 


r nended by a large number of physicians who 
have given it extensive use. 


SOUND TEETH. 

_, Tuts latter-day civilization of ours, with its high 
living, plays havoc with the teeth; and it 1s an ab- 
solute necessity that they should have constant care 
and attention, otherwise aches and pains remind us 
of the natural consequences. The Florence Manu- 
facturing Co. manufacture the prophylactic tooth- 
brush (always sold in a yellow box), and its effect. 
iveness is certified to by a large number of leading 
dentists throughout the country; in fact, it has been 
well said that ** any dentist is behind the times if lie 
does not know the virtues of the prophylactic and 








does not recommend it,” 
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iar. far it te ealy'tn upiodate music box andi 
of the purse of so many 

yple, it plays so great a variety of tunes—you can 
make your own selection—it is so easily + 80 
pet liabie to on aed gy dy out of order, and in every way so 
it should find a place in thousands 








ts, 
the illness of one of the members of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT staff illustrates how little the true value of 
is known even among the medical profession. When 
convalescent, the onl _ foods allowed were 


beefsteak and eggs. tient, wishin, aciners. 
suggested ham as an on ition to his pag 
doctor refused, on the ground that there was so 


much less nourishment and so much more waste 

than in steak, and would not be convinced of the 

true state of the case until shown the statistics 

— in = advertisement of F. A. Ferris & 
o. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 


It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of the Larkin 
is ever sold in a retail store, and yet the Lar- 
kin Factories are of the very largest, being nearly 
five acres in area, and can produce thirty million 
pounds of soap annually. The output goes direct to 
many hundred thousands of families, who save half 
the retail cost of soaps by the Larkin Factory to 
Fouls pian. By dispensing with the convenient 
vea y services of the mid- 
me you get double usual value for your money 
in either a $10.00 premium, free, or, if you prefer it, 
an extra $10.00 worth of Soaps; that is, you can 
have Soaps of your own choice of $20.00 value at 
usual retail prices, for $10.00. The Larkin Soaps 
are always shipped on thirty days’ free trial without 
any money in advance, so that if you are in any 
way disappointed with the purchase you hold sone 
subject to their order with no charge for the ps 
used in trial. Could any offer be more fair? Their 
advertisement is worth studying. 


~ HOT AIR, STEAM, HOT WATER. 


In these times, when the cheapness of an article is 
considered first and its efficiency afterward, it is 
peculiar to find a firm who reverse the prevailing 
order and strive for efficiency first and make a rea- 
sonable price afterward. Messrs. Giblin & Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., have manufactured hot-air furnaces, 
steam and hot-water boilers and combination heat- 
ers for the past fifteen years, acknowledging and 
appropriating scientific knowledge of the la aes gov- 
erning heating. use of these pecu em] 
their heaters have succeeded where others fail, 
they cater to le who want warmth for a cer- 
tainty, instead of seeing how cheap they can buy a 
heating apparatus. Not how cheap, but how good, 
has for them a reputation for successful 
heating in every —— of the United States where 
heat isrequired. Their experience has shown them 
the reason for Seng this experience is at the 
service of any one interested in heating. 

Their handsome pamphlets, descriptive of their 
pong ne will be sent to any address upon application 
to them 














THE INDEPENDENT 


THE UPPER SOUTH. 


Personatty-Conpuctep Tour viIA PENNSYLVANIA 


oy Tit last of the early Autuma tours to the hi: 
Upper South via a Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pereiee eck ann Tuesday, Octo- 


This nou the wlyandaad sper of ms days during 
the it of the snap ideas 
is most ‘beautiful, and ee oo battlefield of 


ren ang 2 s Prec 34 —_ Mountain, Luray 


nar cities of Richmond Washington, Bot Sees aa ae 


The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, is $65 from New York, from Philadel- 
phia, and ionate rates from other points. 

The tour will be in charge of one of the company’s 
Tourist Agents. He will be | by an experi- 
enced lady as Chaperon, w' charge will 
be ladies unaccompanied by 

Special train of poreyr is when tae coaiee soaen 


perce net ts 


or detailed Betray = “ie Ticket Agents or 
to Tourist a hatate + ok , New =. or 
Geo. W. Boyd, A assenger Agent, 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


~ 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissione: th October ia Missions i. The 





siouaries secretar taries, BD Jobn He 
E. Clark, Mr. John z Mott, a deny bironay rat 
aa, it committees will repo 


be "aanes at jal follo 


4 


~ = ee plan; rooms $1.00 per d u 

5 ; 5 a ward; 

Tremont House, $2.5U: Arili pee nana 
railroad statio - 


t a rate of afare anda third. The 
qreheser will ey y fal fare to New Haven, and mist 
pooeaee of the t selling the ticket a amadeaee 


h will be vi Pat the place. of mostl in New 
eves, so that a return ticket can be p for one- 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Mosting, Minneapolis, Minn., Octo- 
afternoon, 9th-2ist, beginning at three o’clock on Tuesda: y 


ual Sermon by J. W. Cooper, D.D., of Connecti- 


cut, a Tena oe ening. 

Interesting addresses an a go will be presented in 
regard to the various fields of work, eng N of see 
South, the American Highlanders, of 
West, the Chinese of the Pac ifie Coast and the ‘Alas. 
Kans. of the = derived from 
penn meng eva 


ngelical ch of life 
mem ste meng two dele a) el by an 
Starch’ Bese ort or | ces spo sil 











mnittee, Mr Lowell E. rane ‘Avenue, 


South, Minneapolis, M 
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Upholstery. ~? 


Broche Damasks, Wool Tapestries, 


and Drapery Fabrics. 


Drapery Designs Specially Prepared and Executed. 


SDcoadway K igth Street, NL 


































AIR-SPACE 










wear can it be said that 
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O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





Some Big Values in 
NEW FALL and WINTER MERCHANDISE. 








i” 


You'll find here the largest stock and 
the best variety of Women’s Trimmed 
Hats to be seen’anywhere. 

A Superb Variety of 

Imported Novelties 
for street and carriage wear, as well asa 
matchless gathering of exclusive designs 
by our own Milliners. 

Exceptionally Moderate Prices Prevail. 
SPECIAL SALE OF 

Children’s Trimmed Hats. 


MAIN FLOOR. 


Each; 
2.4 Worth 3.50. 
Also a choice line of Children's Tam o’ 
Shanters, 


50c. Each. 


Untrimmed Hats 


For Ladies, Misses and Children. 
The largest assortment in town to 
choose from. 





MAIN FLOOR. 
A SPECIAL SALE OF 


FINE FUR FELTS, 


in all the re shapes, 


75c. * mA ig 1.00. 


An Elegant Variety of 
Ostrich Plumes, Fancy 
Feathers, Feather Boas 


For Hat Trimming, Flowers, etc., at 
Lowest Prices. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 
—_JIN—— 


- Feather Boas. 


MAIN FLOOR. 
Extra heavy Feather Boas, 45 inches 
long, fine glossy flue, 


8.98 Each. 








Dress Goods. 


MAIN FLOOR. 


Two Special Values from our Great 
Stock of Fall and Winter Dress Fabrics: 

2,000 yards FANCY MIXED SUIT- 
ING and TWO-TONED MOHAIR 
FIGURED NOVELTY, 


39c. ard. 


Worth 60c. 
1,700 yards all wool ESTAMINE 
CHEVIOTS and ARMURES, 50 inch- 
es wide, full range of colors, 
yard. 


59. Worth 90c. 
Equally Attractive Values in 


Black DressGoods 
Silks! 


MAIN FLOOR. 


Two EXTRAORDINARY BAR- 
GAINS. 60 pieces 22-inch SNAKE 
SKIN MOIRE, best shades only, 


5 8 C 7 — 1.50. 


100 pieces 27-inch BLACK SATIN 
DUCHESSE, 


1.50" 


Elegant quality, worth 2.00. 


China Dept. 


BASEMENT. 
DINNER SETS 


of American Porcelain, choice decora- 
tions, 130 pieces, 


1 1 .48 Set. 


TEA SETS. 


Carlsbad China Tea Sets, 56 pieces, 
flower decoration, open handle cake 


plates, 
5.25 Set. 


An immense line of After Dinner 
Coffee Cups and Saucers, Fancy 
China, Toilet Ware, etc. 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 











. All Purchases (except Bicycles) delivered free to any point within 100 


miles of New York City. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New_York. 












sistance to the kaitied eee in retaining the heat generated by 
the interior and anterior surface is alike. 


—_—_ =< 


INTER-AIR-SPACE SYSTEM 


WON’T SHRINK 


B The only TRULY HYGIENIC 
Underwear made. 


Is the Explanation of WHY the 
HARDERFOLD UNDERWEAR 


is of less w and yet warmer than other 
makes of Underclothing. Clothing” being 
made manifold, or air- 
space between the plies. Air bela the best 


non-conductor, it renders 
the body. Of no other Under- 














HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. Send for Iitusteated Catalogue. Mailed free | 


























SILK-WARP 
os Jf ” 
(Trade Mark) 
CLOTH. 


A PERFECTED HENRIETTA. 


One of 
Priestley’s 
exquisite 
weaves. 


Has a soft, rich bloom. 
BLACKS ONLY. 


‘¢ Priestley’s Eudora’’ is 
stamped every 5 yards 
on the selvedge. 






FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING 
DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
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yOURNEA yp 


BURNHAM 
Dey PORTERS m0 — oor 


°F” Coops, MILLINERY AND 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO. ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 





Housekeeping Goods. 
BLANKETS. LINENS. 


An immense stock of Blankets of all 
grades. 


WHITE WOOL, 
FINE CALIFORNIA, 
NATURAL GRAY. 
Medicated Scarlet Blankets, 
Crib Blankets, 

Bed Spreads and Comfortables, 
Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Lunch Sets, Tray Sets, 
Towels, Toweling. 

All varieties of Linen by the yard. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
New York. 



















No-Muslin: Ae 
- $0-Well-as: 


PRIDE * 
the WEST 


yo % m 

















CANCER 


For t proet of the pipeuoms cures of this terrible ais- 
p— dy rs, W. J. P. Kingsl - TA & Sen. — N. Y., 

a t. Hank Haft, of Isif + captain of 
the SD ender,” and Spencer yy of “109 Colvin S8t., 


Cireulats § ving references of numerous cures of 
cancer within the last 40 years sent free. 








CARPETS | "a 
CLEANED minal: 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 


419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’ way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182-38th 8t. COE & BRANDT, Props, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A Delightful Dentifrice’ 
~4 Always the Same 
| 1859-1897 


I. Single price 
II. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


lil. Triple V Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YorK. 






















RIFFFSFFFFFFFFS 


i Remington 
Vitalit 


is due to 
honest work at 
every 
some of them 
not visible to the casual observer. 
Only prolonged use of the 


Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
can demonstrate this. 





FFFFSFFFSSS FSS SFP IPSIPIIIIIISIS 


Send for Catalogue of the 


No. 6. New Models. No. 7. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


$$446466460660664464444668 
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Unlike all other Fi 
and little starch—wh 


Write to FARWELL 











RESORTS, ETC. 
CREST VIEW SANITORIUM, 


Greenwich. Conn. 
tions and establishments for those seeking rest, change 
or treatment. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D, 


Fall and Winter. 


The Perfect (hot water) sys- 
tem of heating in the... 


PennoyerSanitarium 











gives nearly a HUNDRED DEGREES range of temper- 
ature in the radiators which are placed in every room, 
This insures an equable temperature throughout the 
building, whether it be in the first chilly days of au- 
tumn or in the severest winter weather. 

Every appointment in the Sanitarium is on the same 
plane of excellence—its baths, its incomparable table’ 
its service, its homelike attractions. 

Being so accessible to both Milwaukee and Chicago— 
about an hour's trip via “The Northwestern” from 
either city—invalids or rest-seekers should investigate 
the advantages of the Sanitarium before contemplating 
tedious journeys south or abroad. 

For illustrated prospectus address 


Nelson I. Pennoyer, M.D., Mamnager, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


One of the most desirable loca- 





Insurance. 


The Experimenters. 


SoME one has sent to us some docu- 
ments of the National Church Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Lisbon, 
Ia. The documents are incomplete, 
giving no information as to what assets 
are possessed by the association, but we 
can get some idea of the plan. The 
attempt is to insure—against fire, light- 
ning or wind—churches, parsonages 
and ministers’ household goods. The 
rate is uniformly $1.50 a year for $500, 
and a premium note is taken for five 
years, payable in five instalments, with 
a special 20 per cent. discount if the 
whole is paid in cash within sixty days; 
the wind-storm rate is I per cent. extra 
on parsonages and 1% per cent. on 
churches for five years. 

We assume that the sender of these 
documents expected to call out criti- 
cism; perhaps he wanted information, 
and possibly he anticipated enjoyment 
in seeing the scheme savagely treated. 
But we have no desire to treat it sav- 
agely, nor do we care to discuss the 
sufficiency of the rates. We observe, 
however, that the association is young, 
1897 being only its second year; in the 
first six months of 1897 $1,183,572 is 
reported as written, and this is all the 
financial information we have.- There 
are a number of claims to having solved 
the insurance problem, thus: 


** Our company is making a large saving 
out of the amount we are collecting, and 
will credit back your pro rata share of 
the same upon the expiration of your 
policy. We give sixty days’ time on your 
annual remittance. 

‘* Don’t pay high rates any longer. Un- 
questionable responsibility. Entire com- 
petent insurance ability. Everything 
points toa saving of 50 per cent. of all 
moneys received by us. 

‘‘ We confidently believe you will see 
this the largest insurance company in 
the United States. Why not place your 
insurance with us at once? 

‘There is a great profit to insurance 
companies on our ‘Special Non-Moral 
Hazard Risks.’ Youcan insure with us 
and secure this Large Profit yourself.’”’ 


The last paragraph is somewhat ob- 
scure, but we take it to mean that 
churches are free from moral hazard, 
and have been yielding large profits to in- 
surance companies. We are not sosure 
that the companies regard churches 
as especially desirable; however, the 
notion is old and prevalent that our 
particular class is overcharged, and to 
save these large profits by combining to 
insure one another is a stroke of econ- 
omy often proposed and sometimes at- 
tempted. Sometimes specific classes 
are to do this, and sometimes munici- 
palities; the latter areeven to pay most 
of their taxes out of the profits on the 
self-insurance, which can very easily 
be done by arranging not to have any 
fires. 

Such schemes are subject to three 
difficulties: the assumption about the 
character of the risks is liable to be 
mistaken; the fundamental and indis- 
pensable basis of ‘‘average’’ is very rare- 
ly attained; and it is discovered that ex- 
perience counts for something, and in- 
experience must be paid for. Men do 
not wax wroth at the overcharges of 


the shoemaker and the tailor, and 
vow that they will make their own 
shoes and clothes; but, somehow, 


it is assumed that anybody can ‘‘do it 
extempore” in insurance. These at- 
tempts all show the same amateurish 
hand. The projectors invariably start 
with the proposition that insurance is 
very profitable, without inquiring why 
competition in the most open of fields 
fails to bring the rate of profit down. 
They are entirely confident. They argue 
from some short term of favorable ex- 
perience, and if they have only had a 
few months of premium-taking them- 
selves they positively know they have 
found the philosopher’s stone. 

Well, perhaps so. Strange thingsdo 
happen. We still think the man who 
has been making shoes many years prob- 
ably knows more about it than the cus- 
tomer who is ‘‘ mad” and is just trying 
to fit one together. Underwriters are 
human persons and make many mis- 
takes—they even make the same mis- 
takes over and over; but we do not be- 
lieve they can be surpassed by ama- 
teurs who make up in presumption 
what they lack in experience. Yet we 
do‘not wish to put any barrier of pro- 
tection before the veterans, and we 
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cheerfully cry ‘‘Seek ’em’”’ to the 
experimenters. The underwriters have 
no title to the field, and if they object 
tocompetition nobody need care about 
that. Probably they donot object, but 
are willing to learn from the know-alls 
who are sure they can show how the 
business should be done. So, good 
friends of the disgruntled, go right on 
with your mutual undertakings; don t 
merely threaten—try it. If you suc- 
ceed you may revolutionize the busi- 
ness and retire the old fogies, thus do- 
ing a great good. On the other hand, 
if you teach nobody else you may learn 
something yourse!ves. So either way 
makes a gain. 





What Is It? 


Not long before his death, the father 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote thus to 
his sister: 


‘*To my wife and children, indeed, my 
continuance upon earth is a matter of mo- 
ment, as, in the event of my decease, 
God only knows how they would subsist. 
But 1 am not oppressed with this solici- 
tude. Our family, you know, have so 
long been in the habit of trusting Prov- 
idence that none of them ever seriously 
thought of providing a terrestrial maia- 
tenance for themselves and households.” 


Whether this is historically true we 
have no positive knowledge, but Mr. 
Emerson is quoted, in a paper read at a 
life underwriters’ convention, as having 
so written, and that he did is very prob- 
able. Life insurance was not in vogue 
in his day, and, as he was a clergyman, 

he may naturally have shared the no- 
tions then entertained by his class even 
more than by laymen about what con- 
stitutes a trust in Providence. That God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb—a 
beautiful phrase which is: not found in 
the Bible in just that form—is true, 
surely, but only when the lamb takes 
some heed to not let itself be shorn 
cut of season or, if shorn, has done its 
best to get under shelter. God never 
softens down the elements for those 
who rely wholly upon his doing so, nor 
waives natural laws for those who blun- 
deringly come up against them. The 
little child who falls from a window is 
punished, not for the innocent trans- 
gression of its own, but for the neglect 
of another. The husbandman who 
does his full part early and late may 
lose his crop through what he cannot 
control; but unless the crop is sown the 
reaping is asimpossible as if there were 
no process of growth provided for. 

Outside the lazy zones nobody ever 
imagined labor and precaution a tempt- 
ing of Providence—a cant phrase which, 
on analysis, must have this meaning, if 
any: precaution against hunger means 
that, after it is taken, God cannot make 
me hungry; it is, therefore, a challenge 
to him which (as if he were human in 
our sort) he will be found to take up 
and to see whether, notwithstanding, he 
cannot bring about the hunger; there- 
fore, to try to help myself is impious 
and dangerous. The absurdity of this 
was always evident, ordinarily; but pro- 
vision against death was reckoned an 
exception and different. And this was 
because insuring life was strangely mis- 
conceived as an attempted prevention 
of death instead of an amelioration of 
its loss of pecuniary support. 

But time has put an end to such no- 
tions; even the notion that insurance 
money is blood money and could not 
be accepted is about gone. Rather 
than blood money it should be called 
love money. And _ some _ provision 
against the disturbance of death is 
rapidly coming to be not merely a 
Christian duty but an act of needful 
ordinary prudence and even a test of 
right-mindedness. 





Insurance Items. 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny of New York has secured from Judge 
Williams, at Topeka, Kan., a perpetual 
injunction preventing the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, Webb McNall, from 
interfering with its business. The suit 
grew out of trouble arising over the fa- 
mous Hillmon case. Mr. McNall re- 
fused to grant the company a license to 
do business in the State of Kansas, on 
the ground that the Hillmon claim had 
not been paid. 


.--. The receivers of the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Life Association have pub- 
lished a statement of the liabilities of 
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the concern at $1,160,710,41. The as- 
sets are supposed to be about $400,000, 
much of which will be used in legal and 
receivers’ services, and in other ways. 


....Fred L. Cutting, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance, has been nom- 
inated and confirmed as _ Insurence 
Commissioner of the State of Massa- 
chusetts to succeed George S. Merrill, 
resigned, 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Jan. 1, 1897......818,5 9 
LiABiLiai yg zeal 17;308;286 gs 
BURPLUS............-.-.0eeeee00 1, 1, 


Seaibtenian Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts for 1896............ 











Paid Policy-holders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends, Surrenders, etc.... 

For ‘Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 
gal and all other Expenses. 


$320,536 70 

$99,773 39 
. $2,994,747 97 
$538,862 35 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 

- furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof ot 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. Write the company for its 
iiterature. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

Lighty-Sicth Annual Statement. 





Assets, January Ist, 1897.. 





Surplus to Policy-holders.... 














Cash Capital. .........c00.2eccccccsseccseserees $500,000 
Soometier at ppm ag all other claims 1, 1560, 058 
Surplus over ail Liabilities................+--+ 465,734 
Total Assets, eR 1, 1897.... $2,525,790 # 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896. ..........c0c-erececee $25,910,904 83 
EEA DERA TURD: occccvascccccevccesccsccsccvcte 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
UAL CasH distributions are paid upon all polictes 
has indorsed thereon the cash surrende: 
urance values to — the insured ir 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, cami. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1897. 


Asat Ser, 





ABBWPB.... 00.2 .20.c0cc0 covcees $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES................+ 10,941,233 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 
Cash Surrender values stated in every -policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Brosdway. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


issi. 1897, 
Forty-Sixth Anrual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January {, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,798,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 





I 0 Sinhchach octal S6h Make cohen shh sewn wenehe 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral. ..............seesesesers 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

DO ii dtkddkedicevdtcnacycecdbs sosesescn 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

SE ciiuandkockersngehas tebenaiannes 2,290,516 16 
Se Ik cco cape ctvcssncecvcesscvcunwess 184,328 00 
CM NOB asin.n ons cc der ctteccsedescsevcocs 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks. 294,392 91 

ADD: $10,285,559 17 
Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost............ $47,465 04 
Interest accrued and due.... 165,648 71 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 

ing Premiums............... 159,374 79 $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

Dc cvide dust shneawehesduseae $2,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 


Special Policy and Invest- 








ment Reserves.............- 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 
1894. 1895. 1896. 

Total Premiums re- 

OODVGR..cvsbscscicswes $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,490,228 
Policies in force...... 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,831 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tien for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00.° 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
‘(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 








bane BA WENSLEY, t. 
AS P. WOOD, ice-President. 
TER S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 
‘olicy-holders in this C y have INCREAS- 
Pep PROTECTION under the arantees of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
EF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOVOUT DIS8- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and ——— Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, communicate with the President, at 
the Home fee, 2 61 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 


GEORGE FE. H. PURFORD. pe cccncccees Putas 
a b 








JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 

JOHN J. TUCKER.........csssccessscescceeeeee bi g 

E. H. PERKINS, Jz., — Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

JAMES B. PLUM... .....cccscceeesesseeeseeeeeee LOQHhEP, 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity’ with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: i 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896.. «e+ $2,596, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist i 
January, 1896...... se ncteseesecevscescecessees 1,109,275 00 


Total Marine Premiums...............+.+++++ 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 3ist December, 1896. . seseeseee $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. ... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 





Cash Capital..................000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
GUER, DOB. .cncecreccsicesecpececee 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7.776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











. cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KLINE, Ase’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 





Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


RESPONSIBLE AQENTS WANTED, 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
J. J. MoDONALD, Geteral Manager, GEO. E. 


PN DBs necssonsncssvisendsenvecceses 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Gate Bb BARK, «0.000000 vccsovsccsesocsosevceces 175,229 25 

DMB crsintosnccvcescvsvesccvesesecsovene $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,-the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pez mien, and lied 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ME EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H MACY 
WILLIAM DE GROO WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLLAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HA 
GRA JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHiIST LAN Dei i LHOMSEN, VERNON He BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, "LEA NDER N LOVELL, 
RYE RETT FRA 
WILLIAM &. DODG WI 
AW KENUE TUKNURE, GEO. 
soun L. RIKER, PAU 
GEO 
SoHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
oustay AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 








THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres, 
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Merchant and Capitalist. 


THE superlative value of sound life 
insurance has ceased long since to be a 
matter of debate. The proofs, seen in 
the actions (and the results of those ac- 
tions) of the most far-seeing merchants 
and capitalists of our country, have 
properly been accepted as final. Here 
it is proposed to do no more than em- 
phasize certain of the primary reasons 
which render good life insurance an in- 
dispensable requisite to these two great 
classes—merchants and capitalists. 

The merchant, in considering this 
question, must take into account, in 
addition to the value of his personal 
activity, what other losses his death 
might entail. His capital is generally 
so invested that it could not be con- 
verted into immediate cash without 
shrinkage. By the aid of insurance at 
this juncture hasty sacrifices can be 
avoided, and opportune advantages 
awaited. 

The cost of sound insurance is not 
such as to hamper one in any of his 
legitimate enterprises. It cannot be 
considered prohibitive, even by the man 
whose family has other provisions in 
prospect. Nor can we accept the argu- 
ment that a business man can handle 
his money as well as any company can, 
for that assumes he will make no mis- 
takes and will also live to realize. In 
this world of vicissitudes it has too 
often been seen that the life insurance 
policy has been the only sound security 
left. He does well who makes ‘‘ assur- 
ance double sure’’ against the adverse 
chance of fortune. 

The capitalist, the man of large and 
diversified interests, usually leaves an 
estate more or less ‘‘tied up,’’ and gen- 
erally in diversified ways. The settle- 
ment may therefore be a complicated 
and costly process and can easily be at- 
tended with disaster if the times happen 
to be unfavorable for the conversion of 
assets. Here insurance, removing the 
necessity for hasty action, best conserves 
the judicious investments of a lifetime. 
With ready money at hand, realty is 
not forced upon a depressed market 
and the harvest of foresight and sagac- 
ity is reaped, the life insurance being 
the golden band that binds the whole 
sheaf together. 

The man who is adequately insured 
may be compared to the successful gen- 
eral who, while using his main forces 
for attack, details a reserve to secure a 
line for retreat. “‘ What boots it at 
one gate to make defense and at an- 
other to let in the foe ?”’ 

Consult at once some agent of The 
Mutual Life of New York. Hebest can 
further make clear those prime reasons 
for your insurance which here are little 
more than suggested. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all - 81,000,000 00 


cash.. 
Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities : 
Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- ° 0 03 
+99$;880 Ls 
ppovepenecoescctonnasssewinensces 1,037,580 14 


— sn cadive ther oteeaecesoaneen deo 

Unsettied Losses and other pei 
an Assets, January ist, 1897.. 9120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 








1897. 1897. 


a =) surplus over Capital and Liabi 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





B, R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 
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A TRIUMPH 


of Financial Progression. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF fh 


FOR THE YEAR OF 1896 


idea PRUDENTIAL 


| had the largest increase in income 
of any Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the United States. 
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Assets, Income, Surplus, Policies in Force, Ins. in Force, Claims Paid, 
nearly over 


$19,541,827 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


SEND FOR INFORTIIATION. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. _ JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: | FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





GEORGE H. BURFORD, = President. | Geo. &. wittiams, — . Sen: ian Net Baek. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. | JOHN J. TUCKER, Builder. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, . , . Assistant Secretary. | £. 4. PERKINS, Jr., 

WM. T. STANDEN, — ; : ; Actuary. President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, . ; ' Cashier. 

JOHN P. MUNN, : Medical Director, | JAMES R. PLUM, Sete rhs Leather. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the 
insured the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of 


the full legal reserve value thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address the 
President, at Home Office. 
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THE 


Substitution the Evil of the Day! 





Do not be Deceived by Unscrupulous Dealers, 
ALWAYS insist on having the CENUINE 


POND'S EXTRACT 


THE FAMILY REMEDY 


FOR ALL PAIN. 





INVALUABLE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


INSECT BITES, 
ACHING FEET and LIMBS, 


CHAFING, TIRED or 
CUTS and BRUISES. 





THE RECOGNIZED SPECIFIC FOR PILES. 





Absolutely Pure—No Wood A cohol or Dangerous Ingredients. 





Sold in Bottles only—three sizes—Buff Wrappers—Landscape Trademark, 





POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


USE on Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 











The Bemis 






a 





MARION COTTAGE 


BEMIS COTTAGE. 


Blindness Can 


» country. 


b speed him.” 


The home of the 


Original Absorption Treatment. 





Established 1889. The largest and most successful institution in America. 
Hundreds successfully treated without knife or risk. 


= There is no waiting to be blind. The Absorption Treatment has proven § 
@ a boon to thousands, often said to have incurable diseases of eyes and lids. Over G 
; 9,000 treatments were given at above institution last month. Among those treat- 4 
® ed we find many prominent ministers and professional men from all parts of the # 
j ‘y- Over 4,000 are now being successfully treated by mail— all feel that ¢ 
> a new lease of life and health has been given them. 
» Treasurer of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, says: ‘‘ The history of 
The Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous strides is due to Edward 
H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose marvelous success makes his name familiar ¢ 
@ to thousands all over the United States, and in many foreign lands, and God ¥ 


PAMPHLETS FREE, explaining the treatment for impaired vision and diseased eyes, 
® Address THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falis, N. Y. : 
: We have no Branch Offices. 


BOARDING. 


POUR PLEASANT ROOMS on the second 
+ floor, with board, in a private family. References, 
Address No. 39 WEST 17TH STREET, New York City. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 































See 


THE BEMIS PLACE. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE.” OFFICE NO. 2. 


Be Prevented. 


A. B. Corvin, State @ 
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Old and Young. 
A Seaside Thought. 


BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON. 


THE white-winged ships sail past, and in 
Dim distance fade from view, 
But tho beyond our sight, we know 
They still their course pursue 
O’er other seas to lands unknown— 
By God’s hand steered, by God’s breath 
blown. 


And so, where wandering winds of 
Heaven 
O’er silvery seas blow light, 
Our loved and lost still work God’s will, 
Tho vanished from our sight;— 
Their harbor light His smile; His breast 
The haven where they find their rest. 


Bioomriz.p, N. J. 


Ortonville. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 





““WHEN I—can read—my ti-—tle clear 
To man’’— 


Crack! 

‘« That’s the third time this morn- 
ing.”’ 

Becky Marsh’s song had come to an 
abrupt end. With the exclamation she 
hoisted herself laboriously from the high 
long seat of her loom and, crawling un- 
derneath with difficulty, she patiently 
fixed a refractory treadle back again in 
an insecure socket. 

This accomplished, with sundry 
grunts and groans she swung herself 
back to her seat and took up again both 
shuttle and song: 

‘‘_-sions in—the skies, 
I’ll bid—farewell—to ev—’ry fear 
And wipe—my weep—ing eyes.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Miss Marsh, you needn’t 
count on doing the first if you keep on 
with that work.”’ 

‘‘Is that you, Dr. Beebe?’’ She 
craned her neck around the post at her 
side to see the figure standing in the 
wood-house doorway. 

‘«*Yes, and I warn you that a woman 
who has just had a spell of rheumatism 
in the shoulder had better ask to keep 
her fears with her a while, for she stands 
a pretty good chance of wiping her 
weeping eyes a good many times, espe- 
cially if she is bound to keep pounding 
on an old loom.” 

“*You ain’t obliged to ridicule old 
Ortonville if you don’t approve of the 
work.’’ Miss Marsh turned back grim- 
ly to her work. 

‘«Oh, I have a high respect for old 
Ortonville. If I hadn’t you would make 
me have, for you are always singing it. 
And I don’t disapprove of the work— 
it’s the worker.”’ 

‘Two red.” Pump, creak, bump! 

Miss Marsh had darted one quick 
glance at him as she consulted her 
stripe-stick, before she sent the shuttle 
flying through the warp, shifted the 
treadles, and beat up vigorously the 
last thread of woof into place. Then 
she curtly answered: 

‘*I can’t stop my weavin’ just to suit 
your notion.” 

‘You will most likely have to stop to 
suit that shoulder’s notion. Bones and 
muscle aren’t always polite enough to 
say ‘ By your leave.’” 

‘«I tell you my shoulder’s ’most well— 
only a little squinge now an’ then—and 
I’ve got a yarn carpet an’ a hit-an’-miss, 
‘sides ‘nother striped one, to get out 
after this. I just can’t stop.’’ 

«¢ Get some one to help you.” 

‘‘That’s all a man knows ’bout it. 
What help could I get, I’d like to 
know? Who knows anything ’bout my 
weaving? There ain’t a soul in Bar- 
berry ’t could make an even stripe, let 
alone gettin’ warp on to that beam.” 
‘*Teach some one, then. You'll have 
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it to do. You are overdoing.”. Mind 
what I say.’’ 

Miss Marsh looked at him with fine 
scorn in her eyes. ‘‘Who would I teach? 
Perhaps you know of some one that ’d 
like to take weaving lessons.”’ 

‘‘There is some one.” Dr. Beebe 
stammered under the suspicious, pier- 
cing glance she gave him, and dropped 
down uninvited on the bench by the 
door, blurting out as he did so: ‘‘ Miss 
Marsh, Jordan’s wife is dead.” 

Bump, bump! ‘One green.”’ Creak, 
bump, bump! 

Miss Marsh set her lips sternly and 
beat the one thread into an almost in- 
visible line of color. 

‘‘I heard it,” she finally snapped 
through set teeth. 

‘« And there’s his girl,’’ pursued Dr, 
Beebe, bending over to lay his hat down 
upon the floor with an air of settled de- 
termination that did not escape Miss 
Marsh’s notice. 

‘Look here, Dr. Beebe.” Miss 
Marsh turned abruptly about on the old 
oaken seat. ‘‘You know I wouldn’t 
have one of Jordan Marsh’s children in 
the house no more’n I’d have so much 
pizen. When Jordan married that cir- 
cus girl and went clownin’ it I washed 
my hands of him an’ all that belonged 
to him fer once an’ fer all.’’ , 

But we can’t wash our hands of duty 
very well,’’ persisted the doctor, brave- 
ly. ‘‘He was your half-brother.”’ 

‘‘Don’t I know that? Ain’t that 
what I’m ’shamed of?” she curtly an- 
swered, reaching forward to let down 
the warp from the beam and deliber- 
ately winding up a finished length. 
««Such sin ’n folly’s he followed after! 
No, sir; we met jest once after that he 
took his way, and the words we had’ll 
stand ’twixt us forever. ‘His circus 
wife’s as good as I was.’ ” 

‘«But this is his girl. 
nothing of her.” 

««An’ what’s more I don’t want to; 
an’ further still I ain’t going to. 
What's bred in the bone ’s born in the 
flesh. Dr. Beebe, nobody but you’d 
dare come mentionin’ Jordan Marsh to 
me.”’ 

‘*I know it,’’ returned the doctor, 
grimly, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘«That’s is why I took it upon myself. 
A doctor has a good many disagreeable 
things to do.”’ 

‘You didn’t have this to do, and I 
don’t thank you for it.” 

Miss Marsh’s words were growing 
more tart; but she fidgeted under the 
doctor’s keen eye as_ she shifted 
shuttles. 

‘Well, you’ll thank me for recom- 
mending that you get a girl anyway, 
unless you prefer another season of 
liniment and cotton-batting, poultices 
and hot bricks.”’ 

He rose to go with an air of sudden 
indifference. 

‘‘If I could get a decent one that ’d 
learn, I don’t know as I’d mind it, fora 
spell, anyway. I guess I could reel rags 
and make quills,’’ she observed, some- 
what mollified at the abandonment of 
the unpleasant theme. ‘‘I’m not ach- 
in’ for another tour of rheumatiz’.’’ 

‘«T’ll send one over, if I come across 
a good strong one,’’ he answered. 

‘Nothing in the world keeps you at 
that but your everlasting will.” 


You know 


“Should earth—against—my soul—en- 
gage,” 

Miss Marsh smiled grimly, as she 
poured out the second stanza in jerky 
accompaniment to her labored move- 
ments, and watched the doctor as he 
strode down to the gate. 

Her spirits rose, too. That stanza 
was a tower of strength to her. It 
had borne her up many a time, and she 
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felt just now that she must flee to its 
heroic strain for support. If her voice 
quavered here and there, the words 
rang out even defiantly as she sang 
them over and over and attempted to 
to hold herself resolutely to the task 
before her—and within her. 

Common sense had told her not to 
undertake this weaving. But common 
sense and Miss Marsh’s will did not 
always ‘‘ pull in the same traces,’’ Dr. 
Beebe had often observed to people 
who inquired after his patient. Had 
they, she would hardly have hoisted her- 
self again into the old loom seat on his 
departure to work and, to tell the truth, 
tothink over matters; for, whether she 
desired it or not, other queries would 
present themselves aside from the mo- 
mentous one whether the green and 
blue rags would hold out for six yards 
more of striping. This was the only 
point where her will exhibited signs of 
weakness. But she kept sternly at 
work, defying unpleasant thoughts 
and uncertain shoulder alike, as she 
crooned the old tune. 

It was not a pleasant subject that 
Dr. Beebe had broughtup. Why could 
he not have let it alone? What right 
had he to mix in family troubles, if he 
was a doctor? Jordan Marsh had been 
a wilful disgrace to the family, and she 
—the last one of the Marshes—she said 
to herself, was not going to condone 
his misdeeds because he happened to 
be a half-brother. 

She was sure, too, that she was in 
the right, and as long as she kept her 
senses she would have nothing to-do 
with them. Catch her giving up now! 
Let this girl—she had never seen her— 
keep to her spangles and tights. Her 
lips drew into harder lines as she 
thought of it. 

Despite the anger, however, she could 
not still the thought that her brother’s 
child was homeless. She worked the 
harder as she thought, and at noontime 
she looked at the growing roll upon 
the beam with considerable compla- 
cency. 

‘‘Not a sleezy yard in it,’’ she re- 
marked, as she stopped once more to 
reach for the lever to let down more 
warp. ‘‘I detest sleezy work—and sleezy 
folks;’’ she panted with the exertion, 
recurring again to the unpleasant topic. 
‘‘And if Dr. Beebe thinks I’m goin’ 
to be browbeat into givin’ in and taking 
one of the tribe, he just don’t know 
Becky Marsh yet.”’ 

She emphasized her determination 
with a last decided twist of the crank 
as she rolled up the carpet. But she 
dropped it abruptly, with a smothered 
cry, and caught her right arm with her 
left hand. {[t had come and no mis- 
take. There was no use of trying; 
she could not raise her arm unaided to 
save her. She crawled off the seat, 
holding it piteously as she crept out of 
the loom-room, while Ortonville lum- 
bered on haltingly—almost mockingly— 
through her brain: 

“« And storms—of sor—row fall.” 

As she hovered over the kitchen 
stove, with the vain hope that the heat 
might assuage the pain, she wondered 
for a moment if she could really echo 
the meaning of old Ortonville, after all. 
She even vaguely began to ponder 
whether she had not been too head- 
strong not to listen to Doctor Beebe’s 
advice. Shé groaned in despair as the 
pain rioted over her shoulder down her 
arm, stopping to tweak viciously her 
elbow-joint before proceeding to her 
finger-tips with exasperating, decorous 
dulness. Her old enemy was indeed 
upon her, and by the end of an hour 
she was in a state of savage desperation 
as she said’ to herself that if Doctor 
Beebe knew of anybody he could send, 
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she wished he would: hurry up and do 
it. ? 

She did not hear the timid knock at 
the door as she huddled closer to the 
stove, groaning, nor did she note that 
the door was pushed open. 

‘*Miss Marsh, Dr. Beebe said he 
thought you wanted a girl.’’ 

Miss Marsh started at the voice that 
reached her ears and caught at the 
clear, cheery tone as a drowning man 
atastraw. She turned painfully about 
and saw a robust young girl hesitating 
on the threshold. 

“‘No thought about it; I do.” The 
pain only made her voice more rasping. 
‘Come. in and tell me what you can 
do.” 

«I’m handy at anything, they say,”’ 
she answered, with a modest flush, as 
she came forward, removing her bonnet 
as she spoke. 

Somebody handy about anything was 
Miss Marsh’s crying want just then; 
and a Fiji Islander possessed of such 
qualifications would have stood a fair 
chance of securing an engagement. 
Miss Marsh, therefore, did something 
that she could never account for under 
any reason other than acute rheumatic 
dementia—she asked no further ques- 
tion. 

‘See if you can make a flaxseed 
poultice first thing. I’m goin’ to try 
heroic measures at the start. I’ve no 
notion of bein’ floored for a month 
dawdlin’ ‘long with camphire liniments 
an’ sech.”’ 

The shoulder was soon swathed 
deftly in a hot, mushy affair, the big 
chair was brought out and made com- 
fortable with cushions, the kitchen litter 
was cleared up, and the girl sat fashion- 
ing flannel bags. 

‘Filled with salt and kept hot, I 
shouldn’t wonder if we got it right out,” 
she had suggested. 

It was then in the lull of pain that 
Miss Marsh bethought herself of her 
unheard of omission. 

‘‘T hain’t as much’s asked your 
name,’’ she said. 

‘‘Lyddy,’’ was the answer, as the 
girl stooped to pick up some pieces. 

«« Lyddy who?” 

‘“«What, ma’am?” murmured Lyddy, 
nervously, as she raised herself from 
the floor. 

“‘Watt, eh? Lyddy Watt. Humph! 
Lyddy was my mother’s name,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘S’pose you’re relation to the 
Wattses over on the inlet. Well,” she 
continued, ‘‘I like the first part an’ I 
ain’t got no call to quarrel with t’ other. 
Lyddy, do you think you could manage 
to weave if I could manage to show you 
how ?”’ 

‘‘I expect so’s soon’s I got the 
knack. I’most knowI could,”’ looking 
up eagerly, with crimson cheeks. 

She got the knack ‘surprising 
quick,” Miss Marsh herself admitted. 
In less than a week she could send the 
shuttle through the warp with unerring 
aim and rapidity. She easily conquered 
the few mechanical movements, and 
Miss Marsh was forced to confess as well 
that the strong young arms could beat 
up the threads as closely as she herself. 

Then Miss Marsh sat down to think 
again. The shoulder was improving. 
With such help she could dispense with 
Dr. Beebe’s services. There would be 
no need to strain that contrary member 
of her body. Lyddy was alone—no 
near relatives to speak of—she had 
elicited that much. She was not given 
to prying into matters outside and was 
satisfied with what the girl had told her 
and her own conclusions—that she had 
come of ‘‘good stock.” The Wattses 
were all decent people, if they were 
poor. 

She felt a new sensation tov. She 


liked Lyddy. She began to think that 
here might be one who would become 
a prop to her in her old age. Lyddy 
was not ‘‘giddy.”” Then came the 
other idea—that with Lyddy near her 
she would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no strolling circus folks would 
have an opportunity to get a ‘‘ pin’s 
worth” from her. 

She would not own to herself that it 
was a pang other than rheumatic that 
caused her to heave a sigh as she 
thought what might have been if 
Jordan had only conducted his mar- 
riage affairs so that now she would not 
be shut off from all ‘‘ blood relations’ ; 
for the thought of Jordan’s daughter 
somewhere in the world alone would 
obtrude itself. 

But he had ‘‘ made his bed,’’ she de- 
clared to herself, and she fortified her- 
self anew with her oft-repeated asser- 
tion that ‘‘ what she had said she had 
said, and she was fixed as the everlast- 
ing hills—she would have nothing to do 
with them.’’ She grew fixed upon 
something else. The bright face bend- 
ing cheerily over the big basket of rags, 
sorting out for the next carpet so wise- 
ly, was a pleasure to look upon. Miss 
Marsh even had hopes that the mys- 
terious process of ‘‘ warping’’ .might be 
accomplished through her without 
much delay. Yes, Lyddy should stay if 
she would. No one need mention Jor- 
dan’s folks again. With this determi- 
nation she found herself humming as 
L¥ddy worked at the loom. 

“‘ And not—a wave—oft trou—ble roll’’— 

Her song was interrupted as once be- 
fore. Dr. Beebe stood in the doorway 
smiling upon her. 

‘‘I’mglad, Miss Marsh, to see you've 
reached that state. I knew you would 
if you would only let yourself do the 
right thing.” 

‘« If by the right thing you mean get- 
ting somebody who has sense enough to 
weave, I s’pose I did. Come in; you 
haven’t been near since the day you 
sent Lyddy here. But I don’t need 
your doctorin’, thanks to her.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m willing to resign practice 
on you—more than willing in this case 
and glad that you’ve overcome your 


senseless prejudice against Jordan’s 
girl.” 

“‘Jordan’s girl! It’s Lyddy Watts,” 
she gasped. 


“It’s Lyddy Jordan, your niece,’’ 
said Dr. Beebe, firmly. 

For the moment Miss Marsh felt that 
everything had returned to chaos, Like 
a flash came back her own query as to 
the name.. Her own inferential blunder 
was clear. What was queer, she could 
not muster up a single harsh feeling 
toward the child. Instead, she felt an 
increasing anger against herself. Why 
had the old Becky Marsh set up what 
she was going to do over what the new 
Becky Marsh had determined upon. 
Then she found hertongue. Dr. Beebe 
must not see her weakness. 

‘<I didn’t know it was his girl,’’ she 
said, stiffy. ‘‘If I had she’d never set 
foot in here, an’ what I’ve said I stick 
to. I don’t expect to give an inch.” 

‘« Well, Miss Marsh ’’—Dr. Beebe had 


not seated himself and now he stepped 
outside. There he stood and finished 
bluntly—‘: I’ve always said you needed 
doctoring for something else than 
rheumatism, and you do. You need 
something to draw on that stubborn 
will of yours, and if what I’ve got 
doesn’t do it, I give you up. It’ll be 
like a Spanish fly-blister, I suppose; but 
I can’t help it.” 

‘*Say what you’re goin’ to an’ done 
with it,’’ said Miss Marsh, bracing her- 
self up, figuratively speaking, as the 
doctor paused at the sound of Lyddy’s 


fresh young voice which came to them 


from the loom-room beyond. 
*« Becky Marsh, if you let your broth- 
er’s child go homeless just because 
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you’ve set up that you'll have nothing 
to do with anything of his, you need 
never expect to read your ‘title clear to 
mansions 1n the skies,’ ” as the words of 


the hymn floated intothem. ‘‘Good- 
day.”’ 
Miss Marsh was alone. The auda- 


cious doctor was driving from the gate 
before she realized it. The steady 
swing of the loom outside was the only 
sound except the old tune as Lyddy’s 
voice swayed in it with her work. She 
must face it now. Had she done right? 
Was there any reason why she should 
hold to the old will in the matter? 
Dr. Beebe’s warning came again and 
again as Lyddy’s tones rose and fell. 
Lyddy was her own kin—she liked her. 
The girl did look like Jordan, come to 
think of it. She had liked Jordan. 
There was a time when the freckled- 
faced, tow-headed half-brother had 
thought the world of sister Becky. 
Lyddy—and he had named her after 
their mother, too. She suddenly gulped 
down a sob. 

‘* What afoollam;’’ she straightened 
herself up sternly: 

“‘ Should earth—against—my soul—engage, 
And fie—ry darts—be hurled, 
Then I—can smile—at Sa—tan’s rage, 
And face—a frown—ing world.” 

Lyddy’s voice rang out joyously above 
the loom clatter. Miss Marsh, listen- 
ing, dropped her face in her hands. 
Then she rose unsteadily. She opened 
the woodshed door. 

‘* Lyddy Marsh!’’ she called, abrupt- 
ly. 

‘“*Ma’am!”’ The girl at the loom 
dropped the shuttle in consternation as 
her name was emphasized by her aunt’s 
lips. She looked up beseechingly. 

**Lyddy Marsh, this is to be your 
home hereafter. You and I’re all that’s 
left, an’ it won’t be my fault if things 
don't go right ‘twixt us.’”’ 

Nobody ever knew how much that 
speech cost Miss Marsh. But she was 
conscious that she felt more than re- 
paid for the surrender when Lyddy, 
springing from her seat, threw her arms 
about her with the words, ‘‘I did so 
want to come to you, Aunt Becky.”’ 

Miss Marsh even sent for Dr. Beebe. 
He met her with a provoking smile. 
She answered her interpretation of it 
before he could speak 

‘Oh, I ain’t the first one that sings 
loudly ’bout facin’ a frownin’ world an’ 
ain’t got spunk ‘nough to face their 
own selves on a moral question.”’ 

‘* Well, you can smile sincerely now,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Really. Miss Marsh, your 
attack of rheumatism was the best thing 
for your will, after all.’’ 

‘*Rheumatiz hadn’t anything to do 
with it,’’ she contended, but with soft- 
ened tone. ‘‘I’d just got so’s to un- 
derstand Ortonville.’’ 


Wicserrorce, O. 


The Difference. 


BY MAI STEVENS. 





A LITTLE girl sat by the window one day, 
With very cross face, I’m sorry to say, 
And cried, as she looked through the 
clear window-pane: 
‘“‘T think it’s too hateful, this tiresome 
old rain! 
I can’t go outdoors, 
Because it just pours; 
I’ll have to stay in till it’s pleasant 
again.”’ 


She’d books, this same girl, and she’d 
games, and she’d toys; 
She’d pictures, and paints—oh, she’d 
plenty of joys; 
But, pouting and sulking (of course, all 
in vain), 
She said: ‘* It’s too hateful, this tiresome 
old rain! 
I can’t go outdoors, 
Because it just pours; 
I think it might stop, and be pleasant 
again.” 
Now full of delight every leaf, every 
flower, 
As down fell the drops of that charming, 
cool shower; 
Glad robins and -bluebirds chirped out a 
refrain; 
The grass danced for joy, and the up- 
springing grain; 
All Nature’s dear voice 
Sang: ‘‘ Let us rejoice! 
Rejoice in this beautiful, beautiful rain!” 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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A Morning-Glory House. 
BY ELIZABETH S, HICOK, 


HELEN lived a few miles from a large 
town. She had plenty of grass to run 
about on and a garden where she could 
gather all the flowers she wished; but 
sometimes she was lonely, for she was 
an only child. 

One evening after Helen had gone to 
bed Mrs. Duncan had a long talk with 
her husband, and the next morning 
Helen’s father, looking over the top of 
his newspaper at his little daughter, 
said: 

‘« Helen, how would you like a morn- 
ing-glory house ?”’ 

“‘I do not know what it is,’’ said 
Helen; ‘‘but I like the name very 
much.” 

‘« Let me see,” said her father, laying 
down his newspaper and taking a pen- 
cil and paper from his pocket. ‘‘ Now 
it is the first of June. It would take 
until the middle of August for the 
house to grow.” 

‘To grow ?’’ said Helen; ‘‘I did not 
know that houses ever grew.’”’ 

‘«*Yes,’’ said her father, ‘‘ morning- 
glory houses do; and you have to grow 
a new one every summer. But you 
must not be told all about it now or 
you will not enjoy building it.’’ 

‘« You said it grew.”’ 

‘«T meant seeing it grow,” corrected 
her father. 

‘«The first thing is to decide about 
the dimensions.”’ 

‘* The dimensions!’’ said Helen. 

‘« The size of it. How long and how 
wide,’’ answered her father. 

After talking it over they decided 
that a house six feet long and four feet 
wide would do nicely. Mr. Duncan 
said that he need not put that on paper 
for he was six feet tall and Helen four 
feet. He could remember it in that 
way. 

‘*T am afraid Mamma will not like to 
be left out,’’ said Helen, anxiously. 

«Of course she would not,” said her 
father, and besides we forgot the hight 
in making our dimensions. We will 
have the house just as high as Mamma, 
five feet, three inches. Now when the 
framework is ready you can plant your 
house.” 

This was Saturday, and on Wednes- 
day morning of the next week a man 
drove up to the door in an open wagon. 
Mr. Duncan went out and talked with 
him for a few minutes, then he called 
to Helen, who was standing on the 
porch, to put on her hat and come with 
him. He told her when she joined him 
that the framework for the morning- 
glory house had come, and that the 
man would stay to set it up. 

A place for the house had been se- 
lected on the east side of the garden 
close to the lawn. By driving along 
the carriage-way you could come very 
near to the place. 

Mr. Duncan helped the man to take 
some long, slim stakes from the wagon. 
After measuring the distances a stake 
was driven into the ground at each of 
the four corners of what was to be the 
house. From stake to stake at top and 
bottom two-inch boards were nailed, 
and at either end, at the top, shorter 
stakes were placed so as to form peaks. 
These were joined by a long board. 

Then the man stepped back, shut one 
eye, bent his fingers and looked through 
them at his work. © 

‘<The proportions are good,’’ he 
said, slowly. ; 

«* Will you tell me what you mean by 
that word ?” asked Helen, shyly. 

**What word?” said the man. 


‘She means proportions,” said Mr. 


Duncan. 
«‘Oh!’’ said the man laughing. ‘‘I 
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do not know that I canexplainit. But 
if a house is very wide across the front, 
you know, and not very high it looks 
too low, or if it is very high and very 
long it looks too narrow. In either 
case it would be out of proportion.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Helen, slowly, ‘I think 
I understand;” and she thought what 
a wonderful thing her morning-glory 
house was already, with its dimensions 
and proportions. The man now hur- 
ried to the wagon and took from under 
the seat some nails and a large ball of 
twine.’” 

‘« The twine is for your house to climb 
on,’’ said Mr. Duncan. 

At regular distances along the cross- 
boards the man drove nails, which were 
left standing out a little from the wood; 
then he fastened the end of the twine 
to one of the lower nails, carried it up 
to the next cross-board, wound it 
around a nail there, then up to the top- 
board, and around a nail, then across 
to the next nail. Down came the cord 
and up again. The man worked so 
fast! The house began to look like a 
cage. Suddenly Helen cried: 

‘‘Oh, Papa! I must have a door to 
my house.” 

‘« How stupid I was not to think of 
it. Wecan have one in front and one 
at the side.’’ 

So he told the man to skip six nails 
in the middle, on the front of the 
house, and six in the middle, on the 
side. . 

‘There are your doors,’’ said the 
man, when he had followed out the di- 
rections. ‘‘ You can tie the vines back 
for a window.”’ 

The man soon finished his work and 
drove away. 

‘‘To-morrow we will plant the house,” 
said Mr. Duncan. 

The next morning, when Helen came 
into the dining-room, she saw on a 
table at the side of the room a number 
of little brown paper bags, with ‘‘Morn- 
ing-glory Seeds’’ printed on them in 
very black letters. 

‘‘The rain last night was just what 
we needed,” said Mr. Duncan to his 
little daughter. ‘‘ Rain is not good for 
building usually; but it is just the thing 
for morning-glory houses.” 

After breakfast Helen went with her 
father to the stable for her little garden 
tools—a spade, a hoe anda rake. _ 

‘‘You must do the work yourself,’’ 
said her father, ‘‘ but I will tell you 
how. Close to the house you must dig 
a ditch about as deep as your little fin- 
ger is long.” 

Helen began and worked steadily 
until she had dug the ditch on one side 
of the house. Then she felt tired, and 
her father told her to open one of the 
paper bags and scatter the seeds along 
and cover them with the dirt. This 
change of work rested her, and she 
went on in this way until she had been 
around the house; then she raked the 
ground so that it looked very neat and 
nice. 

‘«There is nothing more to be done 
at present,’’ said Mr. Duncan. ‘‘ You 
must wait now for the walls of your 
house to grow.” 

Helen tried to be patient during the 
days that elapsed before the first green 
shoots appeared. At last the delicate 
tendrils began to coil round the cords 
ready for them and she could count the 
‘«twists,’’ as she called them. 

One beautiful sunny morning Helen 
came running into the dining-room. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shi- 
ning. ‘‘Oh, Mamma! oh, Papa! The 
glories! the glories! There are eight of 
them, blue and white and pink! Please 
come!’’ 

Her father and mother followed her. 
There were the eight lovely flowers. 


Two large, purple ones right over the 
front door, as if to bid them welcome. 


now;’’ said Mrs, Duncan, as she stepped 
inside, ‘‘ This will be a pleasant place 
to sit and read and see your friends.” 

‘*When my house is done,’’ said 
Helen. ; 

‘«It will not be done until it is ready 
to come down,’’ her mother answered, 
smiling. ‘‘It is building all the time. 
You will see what a strange house it 
is.”’ 

In the afternoon Helen drove into 
town, but as soon. as she returned she 
went to see her house. But what a 
disappointment awaited her! The eight 
beautiful morning-glories were gone. 
Helen went back quickly to her 
mother. The tears were running down 
her cheeks. 

‘ Mamma, some one has picked all 
the glories.’’ 

‘*No one would do that,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘Let mego with you; I think 
I can convince you.”’ 

They went across the lawn to the 
morning-glory house. It looked quite 
bare with no bright blossoms among 
the green leaves. 

Mrs. Duncan told Helen to come 
near the vines, and she saw, to her 
surprise, little shriveled-up flowers 
where, in the morning, the pretty 
blossoms had been. 

‘‘Now, my dear, you see that the 
sun when it is high withers the frail 


”” 


flowers. They shut up and shrink to- 
gether. But every morning there are 
new ones.” : : 


‘« That is why they are called morn- 
ing-glories?’’ said Helen, smiling 
through her tears. 

««Yes; so your house will be fresh and 
more beautiful from day to day. 

“It is lovely,’’ said Helen. ‘‘A 
morning-glory house is lovely!” 

After that the morning-glories came 
thicker and thicker, and, as it had been 
with the ‘‘twists,’’ Helen could not 
count them. 

One day in August when Helen was 
ten years old, she had three little girls 
to breakfast in the morning-glory house. 


“It is really a morning-glory house: 


October 7, 1897 


For the breakfast there were rolls and 
delicate wafers, glasses of sweet milk 
and large dishes of berries. Inthecen- - 
ter of the table was a birthday cake, 
and around the edge were ten beautiful 
morning-glories. 

What a merry time they had! Then 
the table was cleared and they blew 
bubbles with the morning-glories. ‘‘I 
did it when I was a little girl,’’ said 
Mrs. Duncan. ‘‘ Take away the green 
cup that holds them and you will see 
what good pipes morning-glories 
make.” 

How pretty the large bubbles looked 
on the rim of the lovely flowers! The 
children were delighted, and were sor- 
ry when one of the children said: 

‘«The morning-glories are all gone. 
It is time for us to go, too.’’ 

‘« The house will be dismantled in a 
few weeks,’’ said Mrs. Duncan. 

‘‘Dismantled ?” said Helen. 

‘* Yes, the flowers will cease to bloom 
and the leaves will drop from the vines. 
But we will take down thé framework, 
lay it away, and next summer plant an- 
other morning-glory house.”’ 


Furnt, Micu. 


Learn by Heart. 
The Sands of Dee. 


‘* Ou, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee!’’ 

The western wind was wild and dank wi’ 





foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see 
The rolling mist came down and hid the 
land— 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.”’ 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the 
cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee! 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY, 1819-1875. 











INDISPENSABLE 
For making the finest bread and cake, 

















October 7, 1897 
Pebbles. 


Aut lovers are alike, and that is why 
‘they correspond.—New Orleans Picayune 


....‘*My first purchase is my last,” 
said the cobbler just starting in business. 
—Exchange. 


..+-The Sultan will get what he asks 
in Crete, as nobody opposes him except 
the six great Powers.—St. Louis Globe. 
Democrat. 


....Lady (engaging servant): ‘I ought 
to tell you that we are all strict teetotal- 
lers here. I suppose you won’t mind 
that?” Mary Jane: ‘‘Oh no, mum! I’ve 
been in a reformed drunkard’s family be- 
fore!”—Punch. 


.---Mixed Formula.—Hawkins: ‘1 
won’t letachurch sexton have charge of 
our wedding.” Miss Bliss: ‘* Why? 
Hawkins: ‘‘When Tompkins married 
Miss Bronson the notice of the wedding 
began: ‘Suddenly, on the roth instant.’ ” 
—Harlem Life. 


....-One evening a man was performing 
the old trick of producing eggs from a 
pocket-handkerchief, when he remarked 
to a little boy in front: ‘‘Say, my boy, 
your mother can’t get eggs without hens, 
can she?” ‘‘ Of course she can,” said the 
boy. ‘‘ Why, how is that?” asked the 
conjurer. ‘‘She keeps ducks,” replied 
the little boy, amid roars of laughter.— 
Exchange. 


...-Here is quite a new aspect of the 
kneeling question. Scene: A _ village 
church. Time: Sunday afternoon, and 
children’s service. Enter little girl and 
her two brothers, who are wearing vel- 
veteen knickerbockers. Arrived at seat, 
girl and elder brother kneel, but not the 
smallerboy. Vicar’s daughter (to smaller 
boy): ‘‘ You must kneel down now. This 
is church.” Little girl (from behind two 
boys, anxiously, and with an ‘‘ audible 
voice’’): ‘‘ Please, Miss, he can’t; his 
breeches is too tight!""—Church Review. 

...eThe lesson was from the Prodigal 
Son, and the teacher was dwelling on the 
character of the elder brother. ‘‘ But 
amid all the rejoicing,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
was one to whom the preparation of the 
feast brought no joy, to whom the prodi- 
gal’s return gave no pleasure, but only 
bitterness; one who did not approve of 
the feast being held, and who had no wish 
to attend it. Now, can any of you tell 
me who this was?”’ There was a breath- 
less silence, followed by a vigorous 
cracking of thumbs, and then from a 
dozen sympathetic little geniuses came 
the chorus: ‘‘ Please, sir, it was the fat- 
ted calf.".—Aberdeen Journal, 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers er not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. Forthe four best puzzles received 
during October the following prizes are of- 
fered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ Eye Spy,” by the artist- 
author, William Hamilton Gibson. 
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SEconD PrizE.—‘The American Boy’s 
Book of Sport,’’ by D. C. Beard. 

TuIrD Prize.—‘‘ The Carissima,”’ by Lu- 
cas Malet. * pa 

FourtH Prize.— The Land of the Kan- 
garoo,” by Thomas W. Knox. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





‘“* PrizE”’ CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed the central letters will spell 
the name of the prize that will be given for 
the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles. 

Reading across: 1, A garment worn by 
Highlanders; 2, nice appreciation; 3, to push 
forward; 4, a mark of punctuation; 5, to 
find fault without good reason; 6, to fear in 
a great degree; 7, a famous city; 8, a fruit; 
9, a color; 10, amusing; 11, to regard with 
horror; 12,a common spice; 13, perfidious; 


14, withered; 15, to argue in support of a 
claim; 16, to linger. 


ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, left- 
hand letter, will spell the name of a famous 
happening of which to-day is the anniver- 
sary. It occurred over a hundred years 
ago. 

Reading across: 1, The quantity of bread 
baked at one time; 2, a useful little contriv- 
ance which rhymes with the foregoing 
word; 3, a fastening, which rhymes with the 
pate pay word; 4, a hamper of wicker- 
work; 5, an evil spirit; 6,a summary of what 
is believed; 7, a gown; 8, later in time; 9, an 
animal of the monkey tribe; 10, vulgar 
speech; 11, aninclosure about a field; 12, a 
sudden push or thrust; 13, a lock of hair; 14, 
a mark of punctuation; 15,a round model 
of the world; 16, a dull or stupid person; 17, 
at no time; 18, an aquatic animal; 19, mani- 
fest; 20, a European country; 21, to y toe off 
by degrees. S. M. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 23. 


Nove Diaconat.—From 1 to 2, Tomtit; 3 to 4, 
tomtom. Reading across: 1, Tattle; 2, follow; 3, 
summer; 4, plated; 5, tragic; 6, gorget; 7, humble; 
8, kirtle; o, random; 10, seldom. 

BisticaL Women.—Bethlehem. 1, Bathsheba; 2, 
Elisheba; 3, Tryphena; 4, Hannah; 5, Lydia; 6, 
Elizabeth; 7, Herodias; 8, Esther; 9, Miriam. 

Rippces.—I. The letterI. II. A trunk. III. Slope. 
IV. Pie, pi. 

Some OLD-FASHIONED FLowers.—1, Sweet pea; 2, 
buttercup; 3, cowslip; 4, bachelor’s button; 5, 
meartsease; 6, snapdragon; 7, rose; 8, bluet; 9, 
Johnny-jump-up; 10, pink; 11, live forever; 12, fox- 
glove; 13, Canterbury bell; 14, lad’s love; 15, golden- 
rod; 16, phlox; 17, maiden-hair. 


Indigestion Cured 


Can Eat Anything She Wishes Since Tak- 
ing Hood’s, 

“My wife has been troubled with indi- 
gestion and had to be very careful about 
eating. At times she was not able to do 
anything. She has taken a few bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and can now eat any- 
thing she wishes. She is in better health 
than for four years.” C.H. RypEerR, Box 
478, Groton, N. Y. Remember 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills cureall liver ills. 25 cents. 
, R Vi Y W () R ae tee for a 

' Z sq. yds, 50c, Immense Pack., with 


lives & puticrus, sve, pustpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 




















Horner’s Furniture, 


Beauty and Economy 
are its characteristics. 
61, 63, 65 West 23d Street, New York. 





Which costs most, 











that can’t be watched too closely. 


—_—_—"- 


a_sick baby, or a package of 
Pearline? Without the Pearl- 
ine, there’s always the prospect 


of sickness, and perhaps 


, Worse, for your baby or for 


—— any other baby. It 
comes from nursing 


= bottles that are imper- 


fectly washed. This is 
a source of infant trouble 
Pearline will set your 


mind at rest. Nothing washes them so thoroughly as Pearl- 
ine. One of the largest makers of nursing bottles sends 
out circulars with his goods, recommending Pearline for 
washing. He is wise, for milk in any form cannot adhere 
to anything, if washed with Pearline. 520 


SSA! P47 
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Nutritive Value of Meats 


AS RELATING TO 


THE FERRIS FAMOUS HAMS and BACON. 





If you cannot get them nearer home, your 


Boston. 


Philadelphia. 


“F<. 
ep 
DELiclous US 
> HAMS. * 
a 


> 





Cal, 


We take the above table from 7he American Grocer. 
as a matter of advertising, but is purely a Scientist’s statement of fact. 
Prof. Woods’ experiments are a surprise to us, 
and lead them to prize the FERRIS FINE CuRED Hams and Bacon more than ever before. 


Pror. CHARLES D. Woops, of the Storr’s (Conn.) Experiment Station, taking the 
edible portion of the various meats given below, finds their relative value as follows: 


Fuel value, perlb.in Water-free 
Calorics or units substance. Fat. 

of energy. Per cent. Per cent. 
Ham, canned, devilled............ 1.740 54-7 32-9 
I coos 5 woe dcteio cone ee 1.590 48.0 30.3 
a eee oe eee 1.445 44-4 26.8 
Tongue, canned, whole. ...... _ 1.380 78.7 23.2 
Turkey..... i ESR ie Saal eee 1.350 44-5 22.9 
Beef, corned rump................. 1.270 41.9 23-3 
MS es SS ic coset 1.120 46.9 14.0 
Bologna Sausage........ 1.115 40.5 18.2 
Mutton..... Nie sae siatewe ee cls cine eee 1.100 37-2 18.0 
Salmon, Columbia.................. 1.080 36.4 17-9 
Eee 1.040 36.1 16.5 
IN 5, OD ie cc awa nee aides -805 31.7 9-9 
I nico epionase a ccsiemandeener -640 26.6 7.1 
MN os orcas ore ny wale o mabe 500 25.8 1.9 


It has not been prepared for us 
The results of 
and will astonish many good housekeepers 


Many providers have considered these choice Curings chiefly as relishes; but this compar- 
ison will show how prominent a place they should hold on every family table. The first 
grocers of the country furnish them as choicest American Curings, and yours will doubt- 
less supply you if you insist on having the FERRIS BRAND. 


orders will be promptly filled by 


THE S. S. PIERCE CO., and COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


PARK & TILFORD, and ACKER, MERRALL & CON- 
DIT, New York City. 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., and T.C. FLUKE & CO., 


G.G. CORNWELL & SON, Washington, D. C. 

GEO. K. STEVENSON & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 

WELCH & EASON, Charleston, S. C. 

JOHN LYONS & CO., Savannah, Ga. 

CLARK & MEADER, New Orleans, La. 

GOLDBERG, BOWEN & LEBENBAUM, San Francisco, 





WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


It is flexible. 


a) 


Most Winter Under- 
wear makes one feel 
as if he were in- 


cased in a coat of 


mail. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


Do You Burn Kerosene? 


Tue “ Marshall Process ” Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of onigege oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting porececs: 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 2cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners, 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
Newakk, N. J. 











sma, ELCIN WATCH 


There are no better watches to be 
$ than Elgin watches. If you buy 
* one of them you know you will have 
EHOR CENTS +1. best timekeeper American 
SIZE kill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 
GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
dsomely engraved, heavily gold 
lated, will last a lifetime and are 
Eaowss the world over as the standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D. 
with privilege of examination. it 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
our expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all anes 
charges and give a beautiful 











freee ROYAL MFC. CO. 
334 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ie 


a eae a 6 


BANNER 


$G 00 
FREIGHT 
PAID 


OIL. 


— 






COMFORT 
FOR COOL DAYS 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
feet square perfectly in the most 
gevere weather. Our patent 
double drum gives twice the radi- 
ation of any oil heater made. In- 
dicator shows exactamount of oil 
in fount. Burns till oil is exhaust- 
ed. Outside ratchet controls tlame 
perfectly. Handsomely made and 
the most powerful oil heater ever 
offered for the price. Satisfaction 
eS Te o_o. 

hen not kep y dealers, wi 
No Chimney send, freight paid, on receipt of 

to Break. $6. Ourbook of points on stoves 
and lamps free. 


teteee 


2 ft. 6 in. high. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
| New York—Boston—Chicago 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 

















GROCERIES. 


yays uniform in quality and flavor. 
wr all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New tron Orders by mail receive 
mpt and careful attention. 
a ) for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. | Ga 


’ 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





~ MUSIC. 


A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much ‘‘ wear-out”’ to JARDINE 
OrGANS. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 








J, CHURCH CO, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
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fifty letters in praise of 


or comfort. We prepay express charges and sell on the distinct agreement 


that you may return it and get your 
possible way at the end of 


Testimonials 
Unnecessary. 


We have just issued a handsome pamphlet, ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ 
also one entitled ‘‘ Testimonial Wonders,’’ containing three hundred and 


The Ostermoor Patent ‘] 5 





Thirty Days’ Free T rial. 


which we desire to send you, but 
testimonials are really unneces- 
sary, for our mattress is sold strict- 
ly on approval, and must at all 
times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, do what we guarantee, or a// 
that you expect, otherwise we re- 
s fund yourmoney. We positively 
guarantee that the best $50.00 
Hair Mattress made is not its 
equal in cleanKness, durability 


money back if not satisfactory in every 





Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO: 


fix and recover. 


are using them every day. 


other. They are the best in the world, 


Agencies. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 





293 , . 

Gentlemen :— Twenty-seven years ago(1870) I bought one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses. 

It was in constant use without repairs of any kind until the Spring of 1896; then I sent it to you to 
We are now using it,and as far as I can see, it 1s as good as the first day we got 
it. We have three others of your Mattresses, bought within two or three years of the above, and 
Shar we have not had anything done to them, and they are in good 

shape. Ican recommend them for their marvelous merits, and absolute perfect freedom from ver- 
min. Should I need a Mattress any time, I shall unquestionably get yours in preference to any 


if you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one now, send for 
our handsome illustrated pamphlets, ‘* The Test of Time,’’ and ‘+ Testi- 
monial Wonders,’’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in, x 4 ft, 6 in. will be sent unless otherwise 
= gg +e deme give address plainly. If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. Patent Elastic 
elt Mattresses are not for sale by stores anywhere. 
dealers — please write us if you know of such cases, References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commer 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Buffalo Stained Glass Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pearl Street, April 3, t 


Yours respectfully, F. J. REISTER. 


retched imitations are offered by oo 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 














VIMOID 


MENDS 


VIM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Beston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Branches at 275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


New York. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
Sr. Lovlis. 


PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 











HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpg- 
PRNDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 





for $1.00, 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out ¢ comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 


The “ Ideal” 
iy acknowledged to 


be the nearest to 
perfection of any 

made. It'sse 
and elastic #—d con- ; 
forms perfectly to > 
Ugh or ees? ae 

o A e 

“* Ideal”? is fine made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, neiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, “‘ Wide Awake 
Facts y ~~} .?? will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the “‘ Ideal ”’ bed. s 


FOSTER BROS., MPG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 


Horner’s Furniture. 


These two words are full of signifi- 
cance to all who desire trustworthy 
and reliable Furniture at lowest cost. 

61, 63, 65 West 23d St., New York. 












You can tell a Lithia Water by tasting it. 


BOW DEN 
LITHIA 
WATER 


‘ (From Lithia Springs, Ga.) 

DR. J. W. MACDONALD, 
Professor of Surgery, Hamline University, Minn., 
writes : 

I cannot speak too highly of 
BOWDEN LITHIA WATER as a 
remedy in CHRONIC RHEUMA- 
TISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

A postal brings our pamphiet. 
BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 
131 West 42d Street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
Our Sparkling Table Water has no equal. 











TE INDEPENDENT 
‘Work Indoors and Out. 





Domestic Service. 
BY BEATRICE HARDINGE, 


THE problem of domestic service is 
being solved, to a great extent, at the 
present time, by the training of servants. 
The idea seems to be if you cannot get 
what you want (and it has been generally 
conceded that you cannot), try and get it 
made to order. An Englishwoman, some 
time since, speaking of the servant-girl 
problem, said that the reason of the 
mutual dissatisfaction between mistress 
and servant, which so often exists, is 
that the mistress is too exacting and, at 
the same time, too indulgent with her 
help. She requires too much of them in 
ability and too little of them in civility. 
‘““You order them,” she says, ‘‘to do 
things in a masterly and irritating way 
rather than a dignified and kindly one; 
but, at the same time, you do not exact 
proper respect in their demeanor to you, 
and you put up with an astonishing 
amount of insolence.’’ From further 
criticisms this lady critic makes, it would 
seem that there would have to be a 
training-school for housekeepers where 
they could be taught just how they 
should treat their help in order to keep 
them, as this lady says she has done, 
five and six years ata time. Evidently 
this is anart that must be learned. 

Meanwhile, as already stated, some 
very creditable efforts are being made to 
train and supply girls for household 
service. One of the most important of 
these enterprises is connected with ‘‘ St. 
Johnland,’’ a church industrial commu- 
nity at King’s Park, Long Island, N. Y., 
founded in 1866 by the Rev. W. A. Muh- 
lenberg, D.D., Episcopalian. At the 
‘*Sunbeam Cottage”’ here they receive 
homeless girls who are generally sent to 
them by clergymen in whose parishes 
they have lived, or they have been re- 
ferred to the management by other socie- 
ties engaged in charitable work. The 
full orphan girls who are admitted to the 
cottage are expected to remain there 
until they are prepared for domestic 
service, which is generally when they ar- 
rive at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
They are kept in school until they finish 
the educational course, the length of 
time depending upon their own intellec- 
tual ability; some of them (having en- 
tered at the age of twelve), get through 
at fifteen or sixteen years of age, others 
are not able to finish the last year’s 
course at all. 

Aside from a common school education 
they are trained in general housework, 
plain cooking, needlework, the making 
and mending of their own clothes, and 
the care of children. The superintendent 
says that he is overwhelmed with appli- 
cations for girls to go out to private fam- 
ilies; so there is no difficulty in finding 
places for them when they are prepared 
to leave the institution. Having ascer- 
tained that the family the girl is to go to 
is a trustworthy one, the management 
discharge her from the Home; and altho 
correspondence with heris generally kept 
up for a while, the Home exercises no 
authority or restraint whatever over her 
after she leaves the premises. Theterms 
under which the girls take such positions 
depend entirely upon their ability to earn. 
Nearly all of these young women find sit- 
uations in the families of the well-to-do, 
very often in the homes of the rich pa- 
trons of the institution. Their training 
has been specially directed toward ma- 
king them, not only competent to do the 
work required in such positions, but to be 
neat, respectful and of good habits. 

The State Charities Aid Association 
performs a good seruice to those who 
need domestic help, especially the resi- 
dents of the rural districts in the vicinity 
of New York. Late in the spring they 
cause to be inserted in many country 
newspapers and in some weekly journals 
of large circulation the following adver- 
tisement:. : 
BY fairly competent women, each with an 

infant or young child, situations in the 
country (general housework, plain cooking, 
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etc.). Small wages expected. Fare paid by 
Association. Apply State Charities Aid 
Association, United Charities Building, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


They also have cards which state that 
they find situations, free of charge, for 
destitute mothers with infants. These 
cards are sent to the different orphan 
asylums, hospitals and charitable agen- 
cies, thus getting in the hands of the class 
of women that is desired to reach. The 
expense of sending the women to situa- 
tions in adjacent towns is borne by the 
Agency. 

Residents in country places, especially 
those who take boarders during the sum- 
mer season, are glad to secure the serv- 
ices of most any kind of domestic help. 
What may be called the ‘‘ imported” 
variety absolutely refuse to go out of the 
city, or fix a rate for their services which 
is practically prohibitive for the ordinary 
run of people. Theclass of women re- 
ferred to are quite competent (being 
housekeepers themselves) to perform 
household work. Many of them are 
widows; others have husbands out of em- 
ployment and they are glad to get the 
opportunity of going out to service until 
their husbands secure work, which they 
very often do in the towns and country 
places to which the women go. 

These women receive from $5 to $10 a 
month and their board. The mistress of 
the family where such a woman goes, al- 
ways attends to a part of the work herself. 
The age of the child the woman takes 
with her may be from a month to six 
or seven years. The age of the majority 
of the children taken is from a year to 
two yearsold. The Society does not sup- 
ply situations in the city for the women, 
and it only helps women who have chil- 
dren. And the Superintendent admits 
that even these women would not accept 
positions in the country if it were not for 
the fact that they have children whom 
they think such an experience would 
benefit. Many of them frankly inform 
the Superintendent that they detest the 
monotony and dulness of a country life, 
and prefer the excitements of an urban 
existence, even in the hottest weather 
during the summer. 

The Society finds situations for about 
four hundred women a month during the 
summer season. As arule they only stay 
during the summer, especially in the 
farmers’ families who only keep help 
during that time. But some of the wom- 
en goto the same place year after year, 
others, who are sent to the large towns, 
are often employed the year round, as 
already stated, the husbands coming on 
and being able to find some suitable em- 
ployment, tho less remunerative than 
that to which they have been accustom- 
ed inthe city. The women, of course, ex- 
ert themselves to bring about this condi- 
tion, and there are several instances where 
the husband has not been only been able to 
find work, but to find well-paying work, 
so that his wife could give up her posi- 
tion, and the family settle down ina home 
of their own. In the majority of cases, 
however, when the husband in the city 
obtains employment the woman prompt- 
ly returns to town. The Society sends 
women to points within a radius of one 
hundred miles from New York, and 
formerly sent them to places more dis- 
tant. Most of the women go to towns on 
Long Island, in New Jersey and in the 
counties of Westchester, Putnam, Dutch- 
ess, New York, and places on the Hud- 
son River. The advertisement above 
quoted is published without charge by 
‘many of the newspaper proprietors, some 
of whom obtain their own domestic help 
in this way. 

For a woman to avail herself of the 
work of this Society she must show that 
she is unable to support herself and that 
her husband, if she has one, is out of 
employment. She must furnish a refer- 
ence; if she has been in service the name 
of her last employer; if she has not been 
living out for some time the name of 
some one who knows her and can recom- 
mend her as being honest. It happens, 
however, that many people are willing to 
take this class of help without making 

much inquiry as to their antecedents; 
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but the Society, as a rule, has some 

knowledge of the woman’s character. 

She must certify as to whether or not ske 

is married, where her husband is, why he 
is out of work and if he is not able to 
support her, the age of the child, where 
it was born, the date of her marriage, 
= This information is matter of rec- 
or 

Another enterprise of the same kind is 
the Free Heme for Destitute Young 
Girls of New York. The object of this 
Home is the training of absolutely home- 
less girls, so that they can earn their liv- 
ing as domestic servants. They are 
thoroughly trained for that purpose by 
the Superintendent and her assistants, as 
far as their capabilities allow, and places 
found for them in country homes. The 
aim of the managers is to give them 
really a home, for a short time at least, 
where they may be under proper influ- 
ences, and that the institution is really a 
home to many of the girls is proved by 
the letters received from them after leav- 
ing. 

The girls attend school when of proper 
age and receive the most careful religious 
teaching, not only from the Superintend- 
ent and her assistant, but in the Sunday- 
school of the University Place Church. 
At the Home they are instructed in all 
branches of sewing, and begin sewing for 
themselves as soon as they are able todo 
so. During the year some of them are 
provided with situations, some return to 
friends who find themselves able to pro- 
vide for them, and some find work and go 
out and manage for themselves. All 
nationalities, ages and temperaments are 
represented, as well as variety of condi- 
tions under which the girls have found 
entrance to the Home. 

Other societies in New York which 
make a specialty of training girls for 
domestic service are the Kind Word So- 
ciety, the Christian Aid and Employment 
Bureau, the Madison Square Church 
House, the City Employment Bureau. 
Employers find that they are quite as 
likely to be suited in their selection of 
help by securing them through these so- 
cieties as they are from the regular em- 
ployment bureaus. 


New York Ciry. 


Personals. 


THE four important candidates for 
the mayoralty of Greater New York are 
now known. Of Seth Low, who repre- 
sents the Citizens’ Union, we have al- 
ready spoken. Tammany’s choice for 
Mayor is Robert A. Van Wyck, who is 
now Chief Justice of the City Court of 
New York. He is one of the younger 
generation of jurists, being only forty- 
seven years old. He started life as an 
errand-boy in the city, but persevered in 
his studies till he graduated at the Co- 
lumbia Law School, where he delivered 
the valedictory address at the class com- 
mencement. His father, the late William 
Van Wyck, was a distinguished lawyer 
and a conspicuous man of affairs in New 
York sixty years ago. Justice Van Wyck 
comes from one of the oldest Dutch fam- 
ilies in the United States. 














..--Benjamin F. Tracy, the candidate 
of the straight Republicans, was born 
sixty-seven years ago, in Owego, N. Y. 
He was educated for the bar, but as a 
very young man began to interest him- 
self in politics. He was elected Dis- 
trict-Attorney when he was twenty- 
three years old, and held the office for 
six years, during which time he was an 
ardent Republican. At the beginning of 
the War Mr. Tracy recruited personally 
two regiments in Tioga, Broome and 
Tompkins Counties, and was appointea 
Colonel of the 137th New York Volun- 
teers, with which he went to the front 
and joined Burnside’s corps. He par- 
ticipated in the Battle of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania, but broke down phys- 
ically and was obliged to resign. From 
1868 to 1873 General Tracy was District- 
Attorney of the Eastern District of New 
York, after which he began the practice 
of law in Brooklyn. He was nominated 
for Mayor by the Republicans of that 
city, but he withdrew in favor of the Cit- 
izens’ Union candidate, Seth Low, who 
was elected. Since then General Tracy 
has served as Secretary of the Navy 
under President Harrison, and has been 
president of the commission which draft- 
ed the charter for the Greater New York. 


....The candidate of the Democratic 
Alliance, or the Bryan Democracy, is 
Henry George. Mr. George is the au- 
thor of ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” the 
book which started the single-tax move- 
ment. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1839, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He traveled extensively 
before he was of age, and then went to 
California and entered journalism. His 
views on politics and the land question, 
however, were so radical that he was 
compelled to sever his connection with 


the newspapers he represented. He then 
commenced writing his book, which gave 
him such a world-wide reputation that he 
removed to New York in 1881 and ran 
for Mayor, polling the unexpected and 
phenomenal vote of 68,000, altho he had 
scarcely any newspaper support. After 
that he made a lecture tour of England 
and this country, and met with marked 
success. Of late years Mr. George has 
led a comparatively quiet life. The So- 
cialist Labor Party and the Prohibition 
Party and a party whose headquarters 
are in Long Island City, have also their 
nominees before the public; but none of 
them have the slightest chance of being 
elected. They are respectively Lucien 
Sanial, a Socialist of considerable repu- 
tation ‘and authority in the party coun- 
cils; W. T. Wardwell, who has many 
times run for office under the Prohibition 
banner, and the Hon. Patrick Jerome 
Gleason, the present Mayor of Long 
Island City. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








PROSPERITY «« SEPARATORS 
i 


for you to-morrow. 





Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that Cream 
Separator just as soon as you had a little moneyin sight and things looked 
brighter. They look brighter for the farmer now than for ten years past. 
Don’t put off so wise and safe a purchase a day longer—you can make it xow 
and there could be no better time. Put it in to-day and it begins saving money 
It will saveand make money faster in proportion to its 
cost than any other investment you ever made. 
don’t make the mistake of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second 
or third class machine which is ‘‘ cheap ” on paper and in first cost only. Get 
the dest and hence the cheafest, in that it will save you most and serve you 
longest. If you are in doubt in any way try and see for yourself. 
new “ Baby ”’ or Dairy catalogue No. 257 and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


Now that the time has come 


Send for 





| 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





about writ 
largely abou! 


you 





heating, and will do so, if you wri 

buy or not. Thousands have ——— these heaters this way, and each 
ler may be one of additional ds. Wi 

here, oe tell you much by our catalog 


PERHAPS YOU FEEL DIFFIDENT 


us for information. Do not feel a Tye can inform you 


and correspondence i 


te us. We can also sell you first-class heaters at very low 
prices. For the purpose of int trodes © ur Fu 
where they are not known, we will se 


WHOLE Ss ALE price one pom “ Boller to Ls persons first 


rnaces and Boilers 


ordering from their town, and wi 


DONATE 25 per Cent. fret'oraer. This she Fe tke baser 
$25.00 to $100.00, 


save the buyer 


This is a bona-fide offer. Our CATA- 
is furnished FREE, and a 

be given. ivered at any station in the 
‘urnaces and Soilers are high-grade as 

e past 12 Lyoarss thousands are in use, and they 


are specified by the lending are tects and heetiog vengineers through- 
out the country. State i. Bo! ted. 


OUR RATING: Bredetecet. 's Highest Credit. 


filer or Furnace is 


n’s Highest Credit. 
J. Ealy Co., Highest Credit. 


GIBLIN & CO. .99 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Best To Be Had. 
Pr a BC oar tt | 


I der it_the safest and best to 
be had.” — (Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 
son, Minn, 


Ayer's only Sarsapatilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 





Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Underwear 
Fits Perfectly. 


Made in all sizes, all weights, with finest 
possible finish. 


This means for you the greatest 
comfort you have ever experienced, 


Women 
ect freedom of limb, and the 


best fit possible for your dresses. 
Ten aor Ege for you Warmth, Comfort, 


Boys and Girls 


out the fear of taking cold. 


Babies This means for them freedom from 
colic and cold, and assures happiness 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


to the mother. 
MAIN RETAIL STORE Branches : 


16 W. 23d St. 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St. 


NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


‘THIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstretric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 








For you it means the 
delicious enjoyment of 
outdoor sports with- 














Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Windsor Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 








GRAND LOCATION. 


Entire Block on Fifth Avenue, 
Between 46th and 47th Streets. 





FLOODED WITH SUNLIGHT AND AIR 





Superior Accommodations. 





AMERICAN PLAN—$4.00 per day and upwards. 
EUROPEAN PLAN —$1.50 per day and upwards. 


Special Rates to Permanent Guests. 
WARREN F. LELAND, Proprietor. 
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“a 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


TEER LAE 








Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


with tomato 
grocers; send 6c for sample can or 






























Van Camp’s £222" Pork and Beans 


Prepared wi sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
tal for free book- 
iet. Van Camp Packing Co. 

330 Kentucky Ave., indlanagetic, Ind. 








CASES, too pint bottles, - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 


Four years to one subscriber.... 
Four subscribers one year each.. 

Five years to one subscriber. . ae 
Five subscribers one year WRB cod cae ese ix. 


are invariable. 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
to a Foreign Country 
Union $1.56 a year extra. 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders, 
capable of 
post-paid, for 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


Wiest ¢ 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR 


Rheumatism and Dyspepsia. 





REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
$10.00 

7.50 
For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
__ 349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 








One month.......... $ 2s] Six months..........$1 50 
Three months........ 75 | Ome year......--++ 3 00 
CLUB RATES 
Two years to one subscriber.........+seeseeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........+++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........+.++++. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each...........+++. 7 00 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
Names and remittance 


POSTAGE 


in the Postage 
Any one wish- 


holding 26 numbers, sent, 
$1.00. ADVERTISING 


We will, however, con- 





Congregational 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 


283 Washington Street. 
Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 

Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 


American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPAIA: 


Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 


Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 


CHICAGO: 


Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. } 


CLEVELAND: 


The Helman-Taylor Company, 


eons Euclid Avenue. 
RTFORD : 


Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 
with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


stipple gold. 33% in. high, 10-inch globe. 
Metal parts are gold finished, solid brass. 
Central Draft Burner, can be lit without re- 
moving globe or chimney. Simplest wick- 
raiser. An adorriment to any home by day 
or night, and a perfect reading lamp. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 





If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment day after order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 
Box or Premiam does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

z= om youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
taucva Desk or other*premium free by dividing the 
cor s of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 

dily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the .,10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premi as “ iddl ’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
1S Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. 











The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


a ; THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 
Porcelain Banquet Lamp. Beautifully hand decorated with a Dresden spray and 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
One premium is The Decora 





Our Great Combination Box. 


Euough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME’ SOAP. ° - $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 
-70 


BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 








12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
14 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
— exquisite. A matchless beau- 
er. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 
e 14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, -26 
© 14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, .25 ‘ 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° m 30 
Unequalied for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° . 30 
BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD -25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 








THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. or 10.00 
for SIO. Cyorsicc,enus) $20 





Note.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. mak: 


readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give 
cellent laundry soap and tofiet articles of grat value, but they also give each purchasera valuable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise.— The Independent, New York. 


ou a box of ex 





D LEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Cali and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 


Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 








Are Reliable in Every Respect, Every: v 


Admits That. 
—GO TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brook! 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCH 








PURE DISTILLED WATER !, every home, 


hout cost. S« 


Hygeia ge prolong your life. F. W. 8c 


Poughkeepsie, N. 





eA 


taper 





ly safe soap for 
gold by druggists and grocers. 
Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 


HOUSE HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 


Richardson & BoyntonCo. 





YOU SHOULD HAVE LIGHT FROM A 





electric light. Miller lamps are so simple (our 
ents) and safe they are delig 


> > MILLER & CO., 


(Established 1844.) Manufacturrers, 


(At 68 Pearl St., Boston. In Meriden, Conn.) 


a good one costs only $5.00. 


“MILLER” LAIP 


to read by. It is better forthe eyes than gas or 


htfal to use—neo other 
lamp so good. If dealers will not supply. you can 
buy them at our stores or factory, or by mail from cata- 
~e. All styles. We also make Fine Brass Tables 
On x Tops. Lamps make appropriate Wed- 


*'o7 BICYCLE LAMP IS PERFECT. 


28 & 30 W. Broadway, bet. Park Pl. and Barclay St., N.Y. 





THE INDEPENUVEN | 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


_ CONDENSED MILK. 
HAS No EQuat AS An Inranr Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH"SENT FREE. *x@upenseD Minx @ 





October 7, 1897 . 













ESTERBROO 


Sie 


"Most everyth 






as 
26J0HNST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 








silver— 74 


Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- ¥7 


ware, New-York City, and 








BUILDING A HOME 


and looking for a perfect heating system, 
Hold a minute; let us-look in your 
Yes, there it is—the range 

your wife wouldn’t keep house without. 


Its Name 














~ 


D 





perfected aheater giving a double service — Hot Air 
and Hot Water—and to those who use it ’tis the 


same as the range is to your wife, Indispensable, 


Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 


for our furnace book. 


Now didn’t you know the same foundry has | 
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(2 A Miller Oil Heater will keep you warm; 
and d 
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eh? 
® Send——— 
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TRADE MARK 







Try them in your § 
new waists. 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


have a world-wide reputation 
earned by their absolute, un- 
questioned superiority. 


SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
EASILY WASHED. 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof. No other shields 
have these advantages. 


Send 25c. for sample pair to 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
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PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 
Artist 





THE CELEBRATED 


NOS. r14e TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE 


CAUTION -~- 5.2.7 pin, Pubile will please not confound the genuine S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE “SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


PIANOS 


and the 
refined 





TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Greatinducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 





T 
ween CELEBRATED BLACK IN 


'HE* INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT Fad 
, 


41-447 Pearl Street, New York. 
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PROPHYLACTIC 


OF COURSE! 
A Tooth-brush dentists endorse must be 
good. Thousands recommend the 
Prophylactic. It is the only brush that 
cleans between the teeth, and that is where 
ordinary tooth-brushes fail. Ask your den- 
tist if it is not true. Send for our booklet, 
which gives you sound advice. For sale 
generally (always sold in a yellow 
box), or sent by mail on receipt of price— 
35 cents. Full instructions with each brush. 








FLORENCE MFG. CO., 116 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Tue INvepenpent Peess, New York. 

















